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CHICUO  lAllY  HEWS 


SETS  NEW 


ALL-TIME  HIGH 


CIRCULATIOH 


A 


o  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 
AND  THE  JUDGES  OF  THE 


1948  Editor  and  Publisher  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 
Jor  Again  recognizing  our  ejjorts  in 


CeAlij^icaie  Me-iJ. 


.  .  .  for  tht  bost  printod  or  bond* 
lottorod  prtitntotion  designed  lo 
sett  tocol  odvertising.  .  .  . 


THREE  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  RECOGNITION! 


1947 


Certificate  of  Merit  for  the  Best  Public 
Relations  or  Community  Service  Promotion. 


1946 


Citation  for  the  Best  Public  Relations  or 
Community  Service  Promotion. 


1947 

•Md 

1946 


Citation  for  the  Best  Printed  or  Hand- 
lettered  Presentation  designed  to  sell  Local 
Advertising  to  a  Special  Classification  or 
Individual  Account. 


The  Courier- Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  are  proud  of  these 
awards  won  over  the  past  three  years  .  .  ,  results  of  a  steadfast  deter¬ 
mination  to  further  the  interests  of  our  readers,  our  advertisers  and 
our  community. 

Wnt  The  Louisville  Times 

The  only  nowspapurt  serving  and  filing  all  of  the  rich  Kentuckiana  Market 
■  EPIESENTID  NATIONAILY  EY  THE  ERANHAM  COMPANY 


fj 


I 

/ 


inclutled  Tlic  Post 


Elicit  a  city  supports  four  separate  newspapers 
it's  obvious  that  no  one  of  tlieiii  ean  he  n'aehin^  a 
majority  of  the  people.  In  the  ease  of  W  ashington. 
D.  C..  the  highest  eovera^e  found  in  the  4-A  survey 
was  43% — and  siiiei*  that  time  the  city’s  p4t)>iilatiori 
has  grown. 


452  Retailers  Used  Three  Papers 


Post — Pai>ers  A  and  B  . 285 

Post — -Papers  A  and  C  .  85 

Papers  A,  R  and  C  .  47 

Post — Papers  B  and  C  .  3. 

Note  that  4(t.3.  or  90^^!  included  The  Post 


W'hat  do  advertisers  »lo  about  this  situation? 
Obvious — a  majority  of  them  use  two  or  more  news¬ 
papers.  And  those  who  don't  are  generally  the  tiny 
fellows  or  the  one-sliot  advertisers. 


W  by  do  retailers  like  The  Post  so  well?  Because 
it  gives  them  concentration  on  the  “profitable  mass" 
of  customers,  the  ones  who  spend  three  times  as 
much  per  familv. 


Let’s  look  at  the  experience  of  W  ashington  retailers, 
as  indicated  in  their  selection  of  newspaper  com- 
hination  in  1948: 


Moral:  If  W  ashington's  retailers  find  it  so  highly 

desirable  to  include  The  W  ashington  Post  in  their 
.s<4iedules,  so  will  vou. 


925  Retailers  Used  Two  Papers 


Post — Paper  A 
Papers  A  and  B 
Post — Paper  B 
Papers  B  and  C 
Papers  A  and  C  . 
Post — Paper  C  . . 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Represented  by  Osborn,  Seolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — George  D. 
Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  JSeicspapera 


A  PRESENTATION  BY 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 


OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


For  the  important  Food  Industry,  the  1949  selliiy 
vehicle  is  the  new  AANR  presentation,  so  warmly 
received  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Advnw 
tising  Executives  AsstKiation :  "Newspaper  Eliicicoqr 
and  the  Food  Advertiser."  It  presents  the  newspaper 
as  today’s  vital,  proven  selling  tool  to  meet  £ii 
industry’s  problem  of  rising  costs  and  narrowiiy 
margins  of  profit.  Its  reception  among  advertiica 
and  their  agencies  has  already  proven  excellent. 


For  those  in  other  lines— drugs,  toiletries,  hous^ 
hold  utilities,  etc.,— the  1949  selling  vehicle  is  tht 
latest  presentation  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertisiii|: 
"This  Little  Product  Goes  to  Market.”  This  stoiy, 
in  its  convincingly  simple  cartoon  illustration  form, 
conveys  the  merits  of  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
non-technical  language  field  sales  people  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  can  renea  to  tlieir  home  onice  in  sup^ 
of  newspaper  advertising. 


M 


n  1949  the  AANR  has  again  enlarged  its  creative  "New  Business” 
selling  efforts— this  time  into  a  powerful  two  pronged  campaign. 
(1.)  We  will  continue,  as  in  the  past  several  years,  to  sell  the  top- 
level,  policy  making  executives  of  leading  national  manufacturers. 

(2.)  In  addition,  we  intend  to  cover  the  manufacturers’  sales 
-  forces  in  the  field— wholesalers,  brokers,  branch  managers,  key 
district  factors. 

■  Our  efforts  w'ill  be  closely  coordinated  with  those  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  AsstKiation.  We  will 
need  the  interest  and  support  of  every  publisher  because 
the  work  can  best  be  done  through  luncheon  or  dinner 
meetings  underwritten  jointly  by  all  publishers  in  each  city. 

■  Two  basic  presentations  will  be  utilized;  one  aimed  at 
the  important  Food  Industry;  the  other  addressed  to  those 
in  Drugs,  Toiletries,  Household  Utilities  and  other  lines. 
■  Both  presentations  are  in  convenient  projection  slide 

and  manuscript  form.  They  can  be  put  on  in  any  com¬ 
munity  without  difficulty  and  the  narration  can  be 
read  from  text  by  any  staff  salesman  after  three  or 
four  rehearsals. 

■  This  entire  program  deserves  your  interest 
and  support.  We  are  proud  of  the  extent 
to  which  our  New  Business  work  has  grown, 
as  a  key  objective  of  this  Association’s  seven  short 
years  of  existence.  We  are  proud,  too,  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  efforts,  evidenced  in  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  linage  figures  of  hundreds  of  newspapers.  Yet  we 
are  humble,  realizing  increasingly  through  success,  our 
responsibility  in  this  great  work,  to  which  we  lend  the 
combined  force  of  more  than  700  salesmen  working  to¬ 
gether  as  never  before. 

■  You  will  hear  more  about  this  plan  and  your  part  in  it 
from  your  own  representative  and  advertising  executives. 
Now  we  need  your  help— your  local  contacts  and  facilities 
for  staging  the  necessary,  all-important  meetings  at  the  roots 
of  the  grass. 


Newspaper  Advertising* s  Greatest  Selling  Resource 


‘Comfort 
for  the 
Afflicted' 

—Mirror 
priso-wioniay 
photo  by 
JosM  Strait. 


Distinguished  ior  Dramatic  Pictures 


Mirror  photographs,  reflecting  a  high  quality  of  skill  and  alertness,  are  distinguished  for 
their  dramatic  portrayal  of  the  dayV  events.  And  Mirror  photographers,  as  a  result,  have 
been  eminently  successful  in  prize  competition  for  many  years. 

When  Mirror  photographer,  Jesse  Strait,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  his  “Comfort  for  the 
Afflicted”  in  the  1948  Editor  &  Publisher  competition,  he  capped  a  year  of  meritorious 
achievement  for  this  newspaper.  The  following  is  a  partial  record  of  Mirror  photographic 
awards  last  year; 

Editor  &  Publisher  First  Prize 
Kent  State  I'niversity  Spot  News  Award 
New  York  State  AP  Feature  Class  Award 
New  York  Press  Photographers  Association— SpoA  News 

Feature  Award 

University  of  Missouri-Encyclopaedia  Brittanica— Spo/  News 

Sports  Award 


Jaise  Strait 


Jatta  Strait 


Jette  Strait 


Anthony  Bernato 


The  Mirror  was  named  the  Best  Illustrated  Hearst  News¬ 
paper  in  1948.  Cameramen  Jesse  Strait,  Eric  Hedlund, 
Anthony  Bernato  and  Harry  Hirsch  were  individually  cited. 


The  Thirteenth  Rochester  International  Salon  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  chose  Mirror  prints  for  17  of  the  50  pictures  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  news  section. 


The  Mirror  excels  in  pictures  and  in  news  presentation  as  well.  It  is  the  only  New  York 
morning  newspaper  subscribing  to  all  three  of  the  major  wire  services— Associated  Press, 
International  News  Service  and  United  Press.  And  it  supplements  world  news  from  these 
sources  with  a  superlative  reportorial  staff  for  local  coverage. 


MEW  YORK  MIRROR 

CIRCULATION  — MORE  THAN  1,000«000  DAILY,  MORE  THAN  2,100,000  SUNDAY 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  30, 


2,000,000  OUT.OF-STAf E  VACATIONISTS 
$154,000,000  ADDITIONAL  SALES 


Colorado's  population  will  be  swelled  this  summer  by  2,000,000  people  in  a  gay,  spending 
mood.  And  while  they're  enjoying  "the  nation's  roof  garden,"  they'll  buy  $154,000,000  worth 
of  goods  and  services. 

You'll  want  your  share  of  this  $154,000,000  of  extra  summer  sales.  Its  worth  getting.  That's 
why  it's  good  business  to  increase  your  summer  advertising  in  the  most  widely  read  selling 
medium  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  .  .  .  THE  DENVER  POST. 


CIRCULATION 

Daily . 216  147 

Sunday .  349,956 

Rote,  Comics,  Roto  Magaiine  378,299 
A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement  •  Sept.  30, 1948 
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THE 

DENVER  POST 

PAiOfB  mO»T  E-OITOi'  o-d  PUBllSHEB 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  Inc. 
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With  Matrix  Contrast  Service 
it's  easier  to  correct  lines  be* 
fore  they  are  cast. ..easier  to 
select  mats  from  the  pi  stacker. 


at  least  one-third,  increases  production  and  enables  them  to  railroad 
news  in  emergencies  and  still  have  a  clean  looking  paper. 


rrrr  rr 


trast  Service 
ect  lines  be- 


Editors  and  publishers  agree  that  nothing  is  so  aggravating  as  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  in  the  columns  of  their  newspapers.  A  simple,  economical  way 
to  reduce  these  errors  is  the  use  of  Matrix  Contrast  Service  on  line  com¬ 
posing  machines. 'In  fact,  among  hundreds  of  newspaper  publishers 
surveyed,  the  consensus  was  that  Matrix  Contrast  Service  reduces  errors 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. — 326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. — 1105  Trenton  Street, 
Los  Angeles  15,  Calif.- — Sale  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other 
patent  pending.  European  Agents: 'Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  St.,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 


The  Chicago  Siin*»Times  Syndicate 
is  prond  to  anooiince 
it  has  arranged  to  syndicate 


The  Memoirs  of 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

1928—1945 

The  series,  starting  next  January,  will 
include  250  pictures  from  the  Roosevelts’ 
private  collection,  with  captions  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Some  territories  are 
still  open.  To  reserve  exclusive  rights  for 
your  city,  please  wire  today. 


HARRY  B.  BAKER,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

I  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 

I 

J 


ANPA  Votes  Permanent  Research 
Cost-Saving  Methods  Declared  Ready 


Edwin  S.  Friendly 

The  New  ANPA  Presideet 


:|E 

!  it  S.  Friendly  Elected 
j  (President;  1,342  Attend 

!  given  an  exceptionally  “good 
press”  by  New  York  City 
i  Bfwspapers.  the  American  News- 
pper  Publishers  Association 
;  '  anvention  wound  up  by  elect- 
iag  Edwin  S.  Friendly  of  the 
i  leuj  York  Sun  as  president. 

Mr.  Friendly,  who  Is  vicepres- 
1  ilent  and  general  manager  of 
he  Sun,  succeeds  David  W. 
lowe,  business  manager  of  the 
Jurlingfon  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
tho  becomes  a  director.  The 
president's  term  runs  until  the 
I  1951  convention. 

I  Parting  from  tradition,  which 
ias  given  ANPA  a  “Big  City” 
publ^er  and  then  a  “Small 
I  City”  publisher  In  rotation,  the 
Mnvention  elected  Charles  F. 

!  ifcCahill.  general  manager  of 
I  Cleveland  (O.)  News,  as  vice- 
jresldent.  Mr.  McCahlll,  a  one- 
j  ime  Hearst  executive,  has  been 
I  ,  fith  the  Cleveland  News  since 
f  1929. 

[  Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
■  lanager  of  the  Philadelphia 
^  Pa.)  Bulletin,  was  named  a  di¬ 
rector  to  fill  the  remaining  year 
i  Mr.  McCahill’s  term. 

Other  two-year  directors 
umed  are  Elbert  M.  Antrim, 
Chicago  Tribune;  JS  Gray,  Mon¬ 
roe  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  and 
f.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont. )  Spec- 
istoT,  all  re-elected.  Also  elected 
to  the  board  was  W.  G.  Chand¬ 
ler,  past-president. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  ( Pa. ) 
Ixprets,  and  William  L.  Fan- 
ilng.  Westchester  County 
'N.  Y.)  publishers,  were  re¬ 
jected  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Registered  attendance  at  the 
(onvention  was  1,342,  an  in- 
ffease  of  112  over  last  year’s. 

In  his  President’s  address,  Mr. 
lowe  warned  of  prevailing 
hTMts  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
ationally  and  internationally, 
Bd  asserted:  “Our  nation  needs 
iicreased  productivity  per  man- 
tour.”  (Text  on  page  50.) 
Choosing  a  topic  of  “news  in¬ 
vest.”  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
;  «heson  discussed  the  situation 
to  Germany  at  the  Bureau  of 
-  ^Y*rtising  dinner  Thursday 
i  light. 

j  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler  of  the 
:  ■«*tc  York  Times,  in  making 
^report  as  chairman  of  the 
^*toss  Communications  commit- 
said  ANPA  “continues  to 
Mve  a  vital  interest  In  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Press  Wireless  (now  in 
appealed  to 
•I  members  to  support  its 

J  i  I  continuance. 

i4  I  (Continued  on  page  127) 


By  .Tomes  L.  Collings 

HE  HAD  told  a  story  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon.  No  one  had  smiled. 

A  friend  came  up  afterward 
and  said,  “Ed,  for  gosh  sakes, 
don’t  ever  do  that  again!  You’re 
not  supposed  to  be  funny.” 

The  frustrated  sto^teller  was 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  new  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  He’s  64, 
square  -  jawed,  white-h  aired, 
dark-eyed — a  handsome,  well 
put  up,  tall  man  of  177Vh  pounds 
( "That’s  what  I  weight  this 
morning.  I  weigh  myself  every 
morning.”) 

Mr.  Friendly  sat  in  his  sound¬ 
proofed  office  in  the  Sun  build¬ 
ing  on  lower  Broadway.  As  he 
talked,  you  noticed  the  strong 
contrast  between  his  black,  full 
eyebrows  and  the  white  hair.  He 
said  he’s  been  told  many  times 
that  he  looks  like  F.D.R. 

They  Howled 

“Now,  wait,”  he  smiled.  “Let 
me  give  you  the  rest  of  the  inci¬ 
dent. 

“Two  or  three  years  ago  at 
the  ANPA  convention  I  was 
speaking  in  the  capacity  of  treas¬ 
urer.  I  finally  asked  for  time  to 
tell  a  funny  story.  I  told  one — 
and  they  howl^.  I  told  an¬ 
other — and  they  howled. 


“I  can’t  figure  it  out.” 

Mr.  Friendly’s  brown  eyes 
were  serious.  He  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  serious  all  over 
most  of  the  time.  That’s  why 
the  luncheon  joke  was  a  pan¬ 
cake. 

( “You  should  hear  the  ones  he 
rattles  off  now,”  a  friend  of  his 
said. ) 

“A  publisher  came  up  to  me 
following  my  talk  and  remarked 
that  he  was  glad  to  hear  me  spill 
those  two  jokes,  that  he  didn’t 
think  I  had  it  in  me.” 

Well,  as  that  publisher  prob¬ 
ably  knew,  the  shiny-new  presi¬ 
dent  has  had  a  lot  in  him;  In  the 
many  years  he  has  been  going 
around  holding  the  beloved  arms 
of  the  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  business  he  has  pyramided 
honor  after  honor  and  title  after 
title. 

Whee,  Mr.  Gee,  it’s  quite 
something.  There  should  be  a 
trophy  room  for  his  old,  dis¬ 
carded  titles.  No  scrapbook  is 
big  enough  to  hold  them  all. 
(Although  he  keeps  a  jammed 
scrapbook.)  Here  are  a  few  of 
them:  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  ANPA  ( 1932- 
41);  treasurer  of  the  bureau 
(1945-48;  and  currently  a  gov- 
( Continued  on  page  121) 


Baumrucker  Challenges 
Dailies  to  Make  Change 

MECHANICAL  RESEARCH  — 

with  its  promise  of  lower 
production  costs  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business — stole  the  show  at 
the  63rd  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  this  week. 

As  one  of  their  final  executive 
acts  before  leaving  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  after  four  days  of 
discussions  of  labor  problems, 
legislative  matters  and  lessening 
profits,  the  publishers  voted  to 
put  the  research  project  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Since  the  present  assessment 
for  the  research  program  ex¬ 
pires  July  1,  the  directors  were 
told  to  make  it  a  continuing  as¬ 
sociation  activity  and  propose  at 
next  year’s  convention  that  the 
assessment  be  made  a  part  of 
the  annual  dues.  A  fund  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $280,000  was  made 
available  last  year. 

The  research  team  of  William 
Baumrucker,  Jr.  and  C.  M.  Flint 
gave  the  publishers  cheering 
news  of  possible  low  cost  meth¬ 
ods,  but  with  a  challenge  that 
they  do  something  about  it. 

“Our  business,”  said  Mr. 
Baumrucker,  who  is  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  the  New  York 
News  and  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Research  Commit¬ 
tee,  “has  no  labor  problem  in  so 
far  as  costs  are  concerned. 

“My  meaning  is  that  our  true 
problems  of  cost  right  now  are, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  problems 
concerned  with  our  lack  of  de¬ 
sire,  lack  of  willingness,  lack  of 
ability  and  perhaps  just  down¬ 
right  fear  to  make  use  of  meth¬ 
od,  processes  and  equipment 
now  available  to  us.” 

He  qualified  his  statement  to 
apply  “more  directly  to  some 
newspapers  than  others,”  since 
it  is  easier  to  apply  some  of  the 
newly  available  techniques  “in 
small  towns  where  competition 
and  pressure  from  labor  unions 
is  not  quite  as  serious”  as  in 
the  case  of  metropolitan  dailies. 

“However,”  he  said,  “the  cost 
specter  hangs  over  all  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  I  say  most  definitely 
that  there  are  many  things  that 
could  be  done  right  now  to  re¬ 
duce  cost  if  we  would  put  them 
into  effect.” 

He  declared  the  Research 
Committee  “hopes  to  provide 
means  of  making  such  huge  sav¬ 
ings  that  you  can’t  possibly  af¬ 
ford  not  to  make  the  changes.” 

The  Research  Committee  re¬ 
ported  specifically  that  mats 
which  require  little  or  no  pack- 
( Continued  on  page  128) 
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Competition  Has  Its  Say 
In  Ad  Bureau  Symposium 


Consensus  Is  There's  Work  for  All 
In  Building  American  Economy 


LEADING  SPOKESMEN  of  all 
major  advertising  media — in¬ 
cluding  the  lusty  stripling  Tele¬ 
vision — ^stated  their  cases  this 
week  before  the  nation's  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

Addressing  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation's  sixty-third  annual 
meeting,  the  m^ia  representa¬ 
tives  predicted  continu^  expan* 
sion  for  their  respective  media. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
common  recognition  that  they 
would  largely  complement  each 
other  in  meeting  the  task  facing 
all  of  advertising. 

It  was  a  session  unique  in  the 
35-year  history  of  the  Bureau. 

Setting  the  keynote  of  the 
symposium  on  the  subject. 
“Space  and  Time  in  the  Buyer’s 
Market",  William  A.  Butler, 
publisher  of  the  Hollavd  ( Mich. ) 
Sentinel,  chairman  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  declared  that  the  program 
was  concerned  with  “not  simply 
newsoapers,  but  the  future  of 
all  advertising." 

“This  year — 1949.”  said  Mr. 


Butler,  “advertising  is  going 
back  to  work,  to  fulfill  its  orig¬ 
inal  purpose  of  providing  more 
goods  for  more  people  for  less 
monev.” 

Business  competition,  he  re¬ 
marked,  built  the  standard  of 
living  enloyed  in  America  to¬ 
day.  “And  without  competition 
among  advertising  media,  as 
well  as  advertisers,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “advertising  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  great  social  and 
economic  force — the  great  driv¬ 
ing  power  of  our  American 
standard  of  living — that  it  has 
become. 

Healthy  Competition 

“Healthy  competition  among 
advertising  media  not  only  helps 
all  media  to  increase  advertising 
efficiency,  but  also  results  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  total  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  all  of  us  share. 

“That  is  our  thinking  behind 
this  program  today,  in  which  we 
present  to  all  of  you,  both  our 
fellow  publishers  and  our  guests, 
four  men  who  are  top  spokes¬ 
men  for  four  of  the  top  adver¬ 
tising  media”: 


NEWSPAPERS — ‘It's  because  of  the  irresistible 
pull  of  the  local  touch' 


By  Harold  S.  Barnes.  Director.  Bureau  oi  Advertising 


IT  HARDLY  SEEMS  possible  ately  how  newspapers  are  likely 
that  any  one  medium  can  be  in-  to  fare  in  the  buyer’s  market, 
herently  superior  to  all  other  I  believe  that  most  ptople 
media  for  all  products  under  any  would  agree  that  advertising  ef- 
and  all  circumstances.  fort,  like  sales  effort,  .should  pro- 

As  Jack  Kurie,  research  direc-  duce  the  biggest  and  mo.st  im- 
tor  of  the  Association  of  Na-  mediate  return  if  it  is  applied  In 
tional  Advertisers,  recently  said,  tha'e  markets  where  the  con- 
debating  the  comparative  effect-  sumption  of  a  particular  type 
iveness  of  two  given  media  is  of  product  is  greatest, 
like  debating  the  comparative  It’s  the  old  axiom  that  you 
merits  of  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  can  sell  more  raincoats  in  Mo- 
pants.  While  there’s  some  slight  bile,  Ala.,  where  the  yearly  rain¬ 
overlapping.  quite  a  few  people  fall  is  more  than  60  inches  than 
like  to  wear  both  garments.  you  can  in  Yuma.  Ariz.,  where 

If  we  first  determine  the  ad-  the  rainfall  is  less  than  four 
vertiser’s  needs  and  appraise  our  inches. 

ability  to  meet  those  needs,  we  That  being  the  case,  it  would 
can  then  forecast  more  accur-  appear  that  the  advertiser  has 

two  prime  needs: 

1.  To  grade  his  markets  in  the 

index  order  of  their  potential. 

2.  To  allocate  his  advertising 

Bright  Ideas  .  92  expenditure  in  relation  to  sales 

Cartoons  .  11  potential,  to  go  light  in  his  poor 

Circulation  . 100  markets  and  to  pile  on  the  pres- 

Editorial  .  70  sure  in  his  high-consumption 

Obituary  125  markets. 

Personal  . 71  Advertisers  have,  of  course. 

Photography  .  76  realized  that  sharp  variations  in 

Promotion  !  84  consumption  do  exist.  But 

Radio-Television . 92  they’ve  faced  one  great  obstacle. 

Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  132  many  lines  of  business  it’s 

Short  Takes  30  difficult  to  pin  down  con- 

Smdicates  82  sumption  within  anything  less 

^  than  very  large  areas.  Once  a 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  manufacturer  has  shipped  a 
publication  may  be  reproduced  c®*®  ot  his  product  to  a  whole- 
provided  acknowledgment  is  sal®r  or  a  chain  warehouse,  he 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  loses  track  of  it. 
copyright  and  the  date  of  issue.  Consequently,  the  advertiser 

has  been  forced  to  rely  on  rather 


general  indices  of  potential — 
such  factors  as  buying  power 
and  automobile  registrations. 

But  in  determining  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  a  specific  product,  these 
general  criteria  are  often  unreli¬ 
able. 

For  instance,  Dayton  has  one 
car  for  every  3.5  people — Phila¬ 
delphia  only  one  for  every  9.8. 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  a  car  for 
every  3.2  people — Boston  only 
one  for  every  10.3. 

The  answer  can’t  be  income 
alone.  Philadelnhia’s  per  capita 
income  is  8%  higher  than  Day¬ 
ton’s.  Boston’s  is  24%  higher 
than  Tacoma’s. 

It  seems  obvious  that  other 
factors  must  be  more  compel¬ 
ling.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  be  city- 
size  necessarily.  For  alongside 
the  low  registration  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  we  find  De¬ 
troit  with  a  car  for  every  4.4 
people — Los  Angeles  with  one 
for  every  3.9. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the 
potential  for  automobiles  is 
affected  more  by  such  factors  as 
traffic  conditions,  parking  facili¬ 
ties.  garage  rates. 

When  we  find  advertising  pay¬ 
ing  off  even  though  market  vari¬ 
ations  like  these  are  ignored,  I 
can’t  help  wondering  whether 
many  of  us  don’t  underestimate 
the  full  power  of  advertising. 

For  if  advertising  can  pay  off 
— and  pay  off  handsomely  — 
when  we  underspend  in  good 
markets  and  overspend  in  poor 
ones,  shouldn’t  it  pay  off  still 
more  handsomely  when  it  is 
allocated  more  closely  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  potential? 

Since  they  are  a  local  medium, 
newspapers  naturally  have 
preached  fervently  the  doctrine 
that  “All  Business  is  Local” — 
fitting  advertising  to  potential. 

Let’s  turn  now  to  the  second 
basic  need  of  the  advertiser:  To 
allocate  his  advertising  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  potential. 

It  is  because  newspapers  can 
fit  any  consumption  pattern — 
whether  it  be  governed  by  geo¬ 
graphy,  by  city-size,  by  climate 
or  by  sheer  regional  preference 
or  custom — that  I  believe  they 
can  help  the  advertiser  make  his 
dollars  more  productive  —  far 
more  productive  —  even  than 
they've  been  in  the  past. 


Campaign  Aimed 
At  Food's  Sales  Forc| 


THE  NEWSPAPERS’  sel 

force,  renresentatives 
home  solicitors,  have  embaikil 
on  a  camnaign  to  sell  local  prfc. 
cinals  of  advertisers  on  flw 
value  of  the  rf'wsnaper  medioRi, 
Thomas  W.  Walker  of  Sawrte 
Fert^’i-son-Walker  Co.,  presidatfl 
of  the  American  Associatioa^ 
Newsnaner  Bporesentatives,  tol 
publishers  this  week. 

Addrp.csin?  the  Bureau  of  aM 
vertising  session  of  the 
convcni’on,  atter  the  meili 
symposium,  Mr.  Walker  sriil 
first  efforts  would  be  concentnil 
ed  in  the  food  industry.  “MiM 
no  mistake  about  it,”  he 
dared,  “the  food  advertiser  ill 
our  best  customer.” 

Hp  T'olntpd  out  that  of  the 
$390,000,000  spent  in  newspapers 
last  year  bv  national  advertto- 
ers,  $103,500,000  came  from  man¬ 
ufacturers  selling  through  food 
stores. 

This  “vast  nedected  area  of 
selling” — the  local  and  regional 
representative  of  the  ^lanufa^ 
turer — is  of  relatively  less  im¬ 
portance  to  the  magazines  and 
the  radio  networks,  Mr.  Walker 
said,  but  is  “the  very  bone  and 
marrow  of  newspaper  selling. 
We  do  see  the  top  executives  in 
the  companies  and  agencies 
But,  frankly,  those  are  the  men 
our  competitors  concentrate  on 
also.” 

AANR  members,  he  poiolri| 
out,  have  offices  in  30  key  cgi-|_ 
ters  of  the  country  employl||| 
785  salesmen,  “the  men  who  lU 
carry  the  fighting,  inspiriHI 
storv  of  newspapers  to  the 
roots.” 

Mr.  Walker  urged  the  publkH 
ers  to  support  the  plan  activ^, 
by  .cupporting  the  Bureau  of 
vertising  program,  encouragM 
their  advertising  managers  a 
particinate  in  the  Newspapei| 
Advertising  Elxecutives  Assod»| 
tion.  by  encouraging  the  reprt-| 
sentatives  to  help  the  AANR 

Noting  the  progress  of 
papers  in  the  national  advertM 
ing  field,  Mr.  Walker  said  ths* 
while  there  has  been  an  obvioa^ 
trend  toward  newspapers, 
would  also  insist  that  the  w- 
reau  of  Advertising  and  the 
AANR  can  be  credited  with  st 
least  a  share  in  influencing  that 
trend.” 


RADIO — ‘I  believe  that 
radio  ivill  continue  to  grow' 


By  William  C.  Gittinger 

Vicepresident,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 


IS  RADIO  here  to  stay?  This 
question  has  been  a  running 
gag  for  years. 

The  advent  of  television  makes 
it  even  more  timely  and  gives  It 
a  new  significance. 

In  this  country,  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  40,000,000  families. 
ITiere  are  almost  38,000,000  radio 
families  with  sets  in  working 
order — almost  95%  of  the  totaT 
More  than  40%  of  those  fam¬ 


ilies  have  more  than  one  rjM 
in  the  home.  There  are  62, Ww 
000  home  radios  in  worklngi 
order.  In  addition,  there 
approximately 

mobile  radios,  and  S.OOOjOW 
more  in  public  places— a  tow 
of  about  77,000,000  radios  1* 
working  order  in  this  coun^ 
Last  year,  14,000,000  ae* 
radios  were  purchased.  T» 
{Continued  on  page  IZO) 
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Directors  of  The  AP-ifj;.  *tw 

bik  Times;  Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 
Ines  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald;  I.  R.  Knowland. 
Oakland  Tribune;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Stuart  H. 
kny.  Adrian  Telegram;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun;  L.  K.  Nichol- 
n.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  (O.) 


Plain  Dealer;  Kent  Cooper,  executive  director;  josh  L.  Horne,  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram;  George  F.  Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  O.  S.  Worden, 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune;  Polmer  Hoyt,  Denver  (Col.)  Post;  lohn 
S.  Knight,  Chicogo  (Ill.)  Daily  News;  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  and  Roy  Roberts,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  (Absent, 
E.  Lonsing  Ray,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrot.) 


1  iSCmQhAAC  T  highlight  of  the  York  Journal- American;  Arthur  "Bugs'  Baer*  Hearst  Newspapers 

entertainment  at  humorist;  J.  D.  Gortatowsky.  -general  monager  ol  Hears!  News- 
’  convention  was  the  Banshees  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf,  papers;  W.  R.  Hearst  Jr.*  Herbert  Hoover  and  George  McManus. 

»  thii  group,  left  to  right  are  William  Curley,  editor  of  the  New  creator  of  "Bringing  Up  Father"  comic  strip. 
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UN  Correspondents’  Code 
Faces  Battle  in  Assembly 


Canham  Looks  to  Plenary  Session 
To  Overcome  Major  Setback 

By  Doris  Willens 


LAKE  SUCCESS  — The  United 

States  suffered  its  first  major 
defeat  in  the  United  Nations  So¬ 
cial  Committee  this  week  with 
adoption  of  a  Mexican  amend¬ 
ment  which  some  countries 
termed  “unenforcable”  and 
others  insisted  was  enforcable 
only  by  totalitarian  control  of 
the  press. 

Erwin  D.  Canham  of  the  U.  S. 
supported  the  amendment  to  the 
draft  convention  on  gathering 
and  international  transmission 
of  news,  but  insisted  it  was  a 
statement  of  principles  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  preamble  and  not  in 
the  body  of  the  text,  where  it 
would  be  legally  enforcable. 

The  amendment  reads: 

“It  is  the  duty  of  information 
agencies  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  to  report  the  facts 
vHthout  discrimination,  to  pro¬ 
mote  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedom,  to 
further  international  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  and 
to  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  peace 
and  security" 

The  U.  S.  State  Department 
announced  formally  it  would  in¬ 
sist  upon  reconsideration  of  the 
amendment  in  plenary  session 
because  its  inclusion  “will  make 
it  impossible  for*  the  U.  S.  to 
support  or  sign  the  convention” 
although  it  sponsored  it  origin¬ 
ally. 

Other  Developments 

In  other  actions  this  week,  the 
committee: 

•  Turned  down  a  proposal  that 
states  reserve  their  rights  under 
an  International  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Convention  to  stop  press 
telegrams  on  grounds  that  they 
are  contrary  to  laws,  public 
order  or  decency,  or  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  state; 

•  Reafl&rmed  their  previous  de¬ 
cision  that  peacetime  censor¬ 
ship  be  imposed  only  on 
grounds  of  national  defense; 

•  Rejected  another  Mexican 
amendment  that  would  have 
forced  foreign  news  agencies  to 
transmit  over  its  wires  “any 
correction”  handed  it  by  the 
government  on  whose  soil  it  was 
operating; 

•  Competed  work  on  interna¬ 
tional  right  of  correction; 

•  Accepted  a  series  of  articles 
that  set  up  the  methods  of  ac¬ 
cession  and  ratification  to  the 
convention. 

Bottle  in  Assembly  Shapes  Up 

On  Thursday  the  preamble 
was  completed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  in  session  since  April  6.  Ar¬ 
ticle  15,  on  extension  of  the  con¬ 
vention  to  territories  of  con¬ 
tracting  states,  was  adopted 
Wednesday.  The  draft  will  next 
go  to  the  plenary  committee  of 
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the  UN  General  Assembly  for 
further  debate,  then  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  states  for  ratification. 

As  it  goes  to  plenary,  it  will 
be  the  third  official  version. 
First  was  worked  out  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  in  April,  1948. 

During  the  plenary  the  U.  S. 
can  be  expect^  to  wage  a  stiff 
battle  to  move  the  Mexican 
amendment  from  its  present  po¬ 
sition  in  Article  9  to  the  pre- 
able.  But  since  the  vote  on 
the  article  was  27  to  17,  with 
seven  abstentions,  it  would  take 
a  considerable  shift  in  senti¬ 
ment  to  accomplish  this. 

All  the  fears  and  bitterness 
the  so-called  “underdeveloped” 
countries  feel  for  the  large  for¬ 
eign  news  agencies  were  poured 
into  the  making  of  Article  9,  a 
hodge-podge  of  reservations  to 
the  convention. 

'Devils  in  Angels'  Clothes' 

Saudi  Arabia  referred  to  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  as  “devils 
in  angels'  clothes — behaving  an¬ 
gelically  while  on  our  soil  and 
evil  and  diabolical  as  soon  as 
they  leave.” 

'The  Soviet  bloc  supported 
Mexico’s  amendment,  with  Sem¬ 
yon  Tsarapkin  of  the  USSR 
contending  it  “goes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion"  of  a  series  of  defeated 
Polish  amendments  that  'would 
prohibite  “war-mongering"  in 
foreign  news  dispatches. 

Mr.  Canham  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  “very  few  governments  have 


Paternity  Test 

Raul  Noriega  of  Mexico,  ex¬ 
pecting  United  States  opposi¬ 
tion  on  one  of  his  proposed 
amendments  to  the  draft  con¬ 
vention  on  the  gathering  and 
international  transmission  of 
news,  asked  if  it  was  not 
true  that  a  group  of  U.  S. 
newspapermen  had  originat¬ 
ed  the  present  draft. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  replying, 
said  the  true  paternity  must 
go  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information, 
although  some  of  the  earliest 
drafts  had  been  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  delegations. 

“Maternity  might  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Geneva  confer¬ 
ence,"  soid  Sr.  Noriega,  "but 
the  paternity  belongs  to 
United  States  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors." 


tried  to  enforce  such  language” 
as  that  of  the  Mexican  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  few  are  capable 
of  doing  so.  The  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  added,  has  no  such 
power.  In  effect,  governments 
would  have  to  instruct  their 
correspondents  to  obey  the  di¬ 
rectives  of  foreign  governments. 

Ernest  Davies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  insisted  it  would  take 
totalitarian  control  of  the  press 
to  make  the  provision  enforc¬ 
able. 

Canham  Not  Discouraged 

But  Mr.  Canham  later  told  re¬ 
porters  he  was  not  discouraged. 
The  U.  S.,  he  said,  has  held  its 
ground  on  everything  “hard”  in 
the  convention — everything  en¬ 
forcable.  And  the  fight  on  Uie 
Mexican  amendment  is  not  yet 
over,  he  added. 

Because  of  the  Mexican  text, 
the  U.  S.  voted  against  the  en¬ 
tirety  of  Article  9,  although 
Mr.  Canham  said  it  contained 
some  important  safeguards 
which  he  favored. 

Text  of  Article  9 

The  article  as  adopted  reads: 

“Nothing  in  this  Convention 
shall  be  construed  as  depriving 
any  Contracting  State  of  its 
right  to  make  and  enforce  laws 
and  public  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  national  security 
and  public  order. 

“Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  limit  the  power  of 
any  Contracting  State  to  reserve 
to  its  nationals  the  right  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  direct  in  its  terri¬ 
tory  newspapers  and  radio 
broadcasting  and  television  or¬ 
ganizations. 

“Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  prevent  the  Con¬ 
tracting  States  from  taking  meas¬ 
ures  to  help  the  establishment 
and  development  of  indepen¬ 
dent  domestic  information  agen¬ 
cies:  nor  to  prohibit  practices 
tending  to  create  monopolies. 

“Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  depriving 
any  Contracting  State  of  its  right 
to  make  and  enforce  laws  and 
public  regulations  prohibiting 
news  material  which  is  blasphe¬ 
mous  or  contrary  to  morals  or 
decency. 

“No  Contracting  State  shall 
however,  impose  censorship  in 
peacetime  (ff  news  material 
leaving  its  territory  except  on 
grounds  of  national  defense,  and 
then  only  in  accordance  with 
Article  4. 

“Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  limit  the  discretion 
of  any  Contracting  State  to  re¬ 
fuse  entry  into  its  territory  to 
any  particular  person,  or  to  re¬ 
strict  the  period  of  his  residence 
therein;  provided  that  any  such 
refusal  or  restriction  shall  not 
be  imposed  solely  because  such 
person  is  a  correspondent,  and 
that  any  such  restriction  as  to 
residence  does  not  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  5.” 

Then  follows  the  Mexican 
amendment. 
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Raul  Noriega  is  the  sponsor  oil 
the  Mexican  "national  prestige 
and  dignity"  amendments  to  the 
UN  conventions  on  freedom  oi 
information. 


The  fifth  paragraph,  on  peace- L 
time  censorship,  was  inserted  itp 
the  suggestion  of  the  U.  S.  i 
which  felt  that  without  sudi  a 
safeguard  states  could  find  nu¬ 
merous  loopholes  in  the  article 
as  a  basis  for  censorship.  The 
committee  thus  reaffirmed  last 
week’s  decision  that  only  na¬ 
tional  defense  should  be  grounds 
for  peacetime  censorship. 

The  “middle  states”  pushed 
through  a  number  of  additims 
to  the  original  text  of  the  article 
and  none  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  would  venture  to  guess 
what  restrictions  might  be 
placed  on  the  press  through  the 
article’s  provisions. 


Watered  Down  Paragraph 
Although  considerably  watered 
down,  the  paragraph  on  develop¬ 
ment  of  domestic  agencies  and 
prohibition  of  monopolies  could, 
some  countries  claimed,  be  uiem 
as  a  basis  for  discriminafiNf 
against  foreign  news  agen(iiii| 
The  U.  S.,  U.  K.  and  ScandlM 
vian  countries  were  among  th^ 
finally  voting  for  it. 

Despite  the  U.  S.  proposal 
“public  order”  be  omitted 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  artw: 
the  phrase  was  retained. 

U.  S.  alleged  it  could  open 
way  to  abuse  of  the  conventkn 
’The  roll-call  vote  on  the  whok 
of  Article  9  (27  for,  17  agaW 
and  seven  abstentions)  was: 

In  favor:  Afghanistan, 
tina,  Burma,  Byelo-Rusda,  OOe 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cwa 
Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  M 
public,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Ethiopia 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  HonduMi 
Iraq,  Liberia,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Sana 
Arabia,  Siam,  Ukranian  SBJl 
Yugoslavia.  .  .  _ 

Against:  Australia,  BelgW 
Brazil,  Canada,  Denmark,  M 
banon,  Netherlands,  New  **a 
land,  Norway,  Phillppi®^ 
Sweden.  Syria,  Turkey,  So^ 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Untt* 
States,  Uruguay.  _ 

Abstentions:  China,  Frang. 
India.  Iran,  U.S.S.R.,  Venezort. 
Yemen.  , 

Raul  Noriega  of  Mexico^» 
drew  his  proposal  that  ‘P™^ 

/  /Ml  Padftf 
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Choinnan  To*  N.  Bunting.  Bloomington  (IlL)  Doily  Pantograph. 
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John  S.  Plummer,  Intertype  Corp.;  Edwin  H.  Evers,  Chairman.  ANPA 
mechonical  committee;  ond  R.  M.  Fitzgerold.  production  manager, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  try  o  triple  hondshake. 
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Costs  Occupy  Non-Metropolitan 
Papers  at  Tuesday  Sessions 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

gOUNTING  COST  of  newspa¬ 
per  operation  was  uppermost 
g  the  minds  of  publishers  as 
gey  met  on  Tuesday  in  the 
aening  sesions  of  the  American 
leijrspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
gm's  63rd  annual  convention. 

Ijst  year’s  bugibear  —  the 
^sprint  problem  —  had  faded 
gom  the  scene  in  New  York’s 
fsldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  What 
gntion  there  was  of  paper 
|g>k  the  form  of  expressions  of 
gtisfied  assurance  that  there 
k  quite  enough  to  go  around — 
fith  (Canadian,  Newfoundland, 
gimestic  and  Scandinavian  pred¬ 
icts  in  better  supply  than  ever 
kef  ore. 

Costs  occupied  the  major  time 
if  both  sesions  on  opening  day — 
one  for  newspapers  of  10,000  to 
10,000  circulation;  another,  the 
irst  in  ANPA  convention  his- 
lory,  for  newspapers  of  less  than 
10,000  circulation.  And,  in  the 
buzzing  corridors  of  the  Wal- 
dorfs  ballroom  floor,  there  was 
imple  indication  that  publishers 
of  metropolitan  dailies,  as  well, 
had  costs  as  their  primary  con¬ 
cern. 

‘There  are  few  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  industry,”  declared  Ar¬ 
thur  P.  Irving  of  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and  Times,  in 
opening  the  under-10,000  session, 
“that  have  been  confronted  with 
nore  problems,  headaches  and 
heartaches  in  recent  years,  than 
has  been  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business  and  the  men  en- 
(aged  in  it. 

“Newspaper  publishers  have 
been  facing  problems  that  have 
kroved  a  real  challenge  to  their 
respective  abilities  to  meet  ever- 


increasing  costs  and  serve  their 
conunumties  as  they  are  anxious 
to  serve  them.” 

Setting  the  cost  problem  as 
the  unofficial  theme  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Irving  cited  a  recent 
report  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
the  financial  record  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  50,000-circulation  daily. 

“The  problem  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  face  to  operate  in  the 
black,”  he  stated,  “was  reflected 
in  that  statement,  which  showed 
that  while  revenue  for  that 
newspaper  increased  $260,000  in 
19.48  over  1947,  net  profit  in¬ 
creased  only  $1,034.” 

Mr.  Irving  reported  also  the 
experience  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  which  increased  its 
revenue  by  more  than  $1,000,000 
in  1948,  but  had  to  stack  that 
up  against  an  even  greater  jump 
in  expenses. 

“The  great  increases  in  labor 
costs,  paper  and  practically  all 
commodities  used  in  newspaper 
publishing  have  been  so  great,” 

Mr.  Irving  declared,  “that  even  Chairman  Arthur  P.  Irving, 
increased  rates  and  increased 
volume  of  business  have  in 
many  instances  been  insufficient 
to  meet  the  greatly  increased 
costs. 

Greeted  by  Howe 
“The  problems  of  the  largest 
newspapers  are  the  problems  of 
the  smaller  newspapers,  and 
proportionately  of  just  as  great 
importance  and  just  as  great 
seriousness  to  us.” 

Mr.  Irving,  an  advisory  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  for  the 
Tuesday  program,  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  under-10.000 
group.  Chairman  of  the  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  127) 


Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and  Times. 


W.  J.  Hay. 
left,  general 
advertising 
manager  of  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News, 
and  Frederick 
C.  Rebstock. 
advertising 
manager  of 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 

Dailv  Journal, 
at  ANPA  session. 


Commercial  Appeal 
Wins  Missouri  Award 


COLUMBIA.  Mo.  —  Missouri 

Honor  Awards  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  in  Journalism 
will  be  presented  to  a  news¬ 
paper,  a  magazine,  and  three  in¬ 
dividuals  during  the  40th  an¬ 
nual  Journalism  Week,  May  3-7, 
at  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean 
of  the  school,  who  will  present 
the  medals  at  2:30  p.m.,  Friday, 
May  6,  said  the  publications  to 
receive  the  awards  will  be  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Individuals  to  be  honored  are: 
John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  John  S.  Knight 
Newspapers;  Elmer  Davis,  news 
analyst,  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Alfonso  Johnson,  executive 
secretary.  Southwestern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
Dallas,  Tex, 

The  medals  are  presented  to 
the  recipients  in  person.  The 
men  to  accept  the  awards  on 
behalf  of  their  publications  are 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  appeal, 
and  Ben  Hibbs,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

The  citations  to  be  read  by 
Dean  Mott  in  presenting  the 
Missouri  Honor  Awards  are: 

The  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal — for  its  long  and  proud 
history  as  a  courageous  news¬ 
paper,  from  the  days  of  its 
founders,  through  the  heroic 
episode  of  B.  F.  Dill’s  “Moving 
Appeal”  during  the  Civil  War, 
to  its  present  fearless  manage¬ 
ment;  for  its  notable  record  of 
public  service,  in  its  “Plant  to 
Prosper”  campaign,  and  in  many 
other  projects  of  wide  public 
benefit;  and  for  its  greatest 
achievement — that  of  being,  day 
in  and  day  out,  a  good  news¬ 
paper. 

THE  Saturday  Evening  Post — 
for  its  outstanding  success,  over 
many  years,  in  providing  a  liter¬ 
ary  merger  of  entertainment 
and  information  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people;  its  ability,  week 
after  week,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  movements  of  the 
times,  and  to  maintain  a  sane 
and  wholesome  point  of  view; 
and  the  skill  in  planning,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  distribution  which 
has  made  it  a  great  American 
institution. 

John  S.  Knight — in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  sound  and  intelli¬ 
gent  leadership  in  American 
journalism,  as  shown  during  his 
presidency  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
his  liaison  work  in  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  war;  and  his  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  great  metropolitan 
newspapers  devoted  to  the  best 
standards  of  the  American 
press. 

Elmer  Davis — in  recognition 
of  his  notable  career  as  news¬ 
paperman,  author,  and  maga- 
zinist;  his  distinguished  service 
to  the  country  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  from 
1942  to  1945;  and  his  fair  and 


incisive  interpretation  of  the 
news  of  the  world  day  by  day, 
which  has  made  him  one  of  the 
American  news  analysts  most 
trusted  by  a  vast  audience  of 
listeners. 

Alfonso  Johnson — in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  many  services  to 
education  for  journalism,  and 
training  in  the  advertising  field; 
his  career  as  a  high-minded  and 
altruistic  journalist,  educator, 
businessman,  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  and  citizen;  and  his  con¬ 
tinuing  loyalty  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  who,  in  turn,  is  happy 
to  honor  him. 

W.  R.  Hearst 
Quietly  Mcxrks 
86th  Birthday 

San  Francisco — A  way  to 
measure  the  greatness  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  was  sup¬ 
plied  here  as  the  noted  pub¬ 
lisher  observed  ouietly  his  86th 
birthday  on  April  29. 

“Mr.  Hearst  has  three  out¬ 
standing  characteristics,”  ob¬ 
served  Edmund  D.  Coblentz.  the 
editor-in-chief  of  all  Hearst 
newspapers  for  24  years,  and  the 
present  publisher  of  the  Son 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

“These  are  his  intense  Amer¬ 
icanism.  his  indominitable  cour¬ 
age.  and  his  uncanny  genius  as 
a  maker  of  newspapers. 

“These  characteristics  are  as 
outstanding  today  as  they  were 
Yesterday.  That  Is  evidenced  by 
his  clear-cut.  concise,  critical 
analyses  of  newspaper  situations, 
his  continued  keenness  gnd  ap¬ 
preciation  of  news  values." 

Mr.  Coblentz  was  entrusted 
with  the  training  of  two  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  sons — W.  R.  Hearst.  Jr., 
during  his  editorship  in  New 
York  from  1926  to  1940,  and 
Randolph  Hearst,  now  executive 
editor  of  the  Call-Bulletin.  To 
the  Call-Bulletin  publisher  there 
is  no  need  to  amplify  the  three 
points  he  regards  as  outstanding 
features  of  the  man  who  created 
and  maintained  a  vast  publish¬ 
ing  empire  over  a  period  of 
more  than  60  years. 

“Even  when  he  knows  he  will 
lose,  Mr.  Hearst  will  fight.  And.” 
he  added  emphatically,  “his  pol¬ 
icy  Is  not  based  on  box  office 
appeal.” 

$8.50  Award 
Appealed 

Philadelphia  —  Newspaper 
publishers  here  have  served 
notice  oi  appeal  from  an  ar¬ 
bitration  board's  grant  of  an 
$8.50  a  week  pay  raise  to 
pressmen.  The  increase,  af¬ 
fecting  575  journeymen,  would 
be  retroactive  to  Nov  1,  1948. 
The  present  scale  is  S75  a 
week. 


*  Downward  Trend  Arrested* 

SAN  FRANCISCO — ^Hearst  Consolidated  Corp.  revenues  wert 
virtually  halved,  as  a  result  oi  increased  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  in  1948. 

A  report  made  public  April  28  showed  revenues  of  $171,. 
844,260,  but  net  income  was  $5,950,553,  compared  with  $11,. 
198,737  for  1947.  Revenue  increased  $14,888,677. 

Commenting  on  a  $23,592,229  expense  increase.  Treasurei 
Morgan  Howard  said  the  first  quarter  (1949)  operation  “indi¬ 
cates.  at  least  for  the  present,  that  the  downward  trend  hai 
been  arrested.” 


How  Food  Ads  Are  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  city  newspaoer,  he  showed,  car 
had  a  rare  opportunitv  this  ries  two-and-one-half  times  a 
week  to  see  at  first  hand  how  much  food  news  in  a  typical 
one  of  their  sales  arms — the  na-  month  as  the  largest  women’i 
tional  representative —  prepares  magazines.  Weekly  and  general 
a  client  for  his  selling  message,  magazines,  he  added,  carry  littlj 
The  occasion  was  a  special  food  editorial  matter,  while  it 
showing  in  New  York,  in  con-  the  case  of  radio  “it  is  practl- 
junction  with  the  ANPA  con-  cally  non-existent.” 
vention,  of  the  American  Asso-  Today,  he  said.  250  newspa- 
elation  of  Newspaper  Represent-  Pers  have  regular  food  editorj 
atlves’  latest  sales  presentation,  and,  the  latest  AANR  Fo^  Fdl- 
“Newsnaner  Efficiency  and  the  tors’  Conference  in  New  York 
Food  Advertiser.”  was  attended  by  111  food  edi- 

For  a  period  of  20  minutes,  tors,  representing  50%  of  al! 
each  of  the  publishing  execu-  U.  S.  newspaper  circulation, 
tives  was  a  food  manufacturer.  The  combined  effect  of  all 
or  his  district  representative,  or  these  factors,  he  continued,  has 
his  advertising  agent.  He  heard  been  an  increase  of  106%  in 
H.  James  Gediman  of  Hearst  newspaper  food  linage  between 
Advertising  Service  describe  in  1939  and  1947,  a  greater  gain 
thoroughly  -  documented  detail,  than  that  of  any  other  general 
how  the  newsnaper  penetrates,  as  linage  classification. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 

had  a  rare  opportunitv  this 
week  to  see  at  first  hand  how 
one  of  their  sales  arms — the  na¬ 
tional  representative —  prepares 
a  client  for  his  selling  message. 

The  occasion  was  a  special 
showing  in  New  York,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newsnaper  Represent¬ 
atives’  latest  sales  presentation, 
“Newsnaner  Efficiency  and  the 
Food  Advertiser.” 

For  a  period  of  20  minutes, 
each  of  the  publishing  execu¬ 
tives  was  a  food  manufacturer, 
or  hLs  district  representative,  or 
his  advertising  agent.  He  heard 
H.  James  Gediman  of  Hearst 
Adve’^tising  Service  describe  in 
thoroughly  -  documented  detail, 
how  the  newsnaper  penetrates,  as 
no  other  advertising  medium 
does,  the  markets  in  which  he 
sells  his  food  products. 

In  the  color-slide  presentation, 
Mr.  Gediman  demonstrated  by 
means  of  a  National  City  Bank 
chart,  the  sales  challenge  facing 
the  food  industry.  A  compo.site 
of  440  manufacturers  in  all  lines 
has  shown  a  steady  upward  trend 
in  earning  ratios  during  recent 
’’ea’-s.  he  pointed  out.  Thirty 
leading  food  manufacturers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  continual  downward 
trend,  the  presentation  showed. 

Distribution  costs,  therefore, 
are  being  thoroughly  investigat¬ 
ed,  he  went  on,  and  here  “news- 
naper  efficiency  once  again 
looms  up  as  the  sharpest,  keen¬ 
est  device  for  making  every  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  work.” 

Mr.  Gediman  termed  a  “lux¬ 
ury”,  circulation  where  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  no  distribution.  In 
one  “not  so  hypothetical”  case, 
he  showed,  an  adyertiser  was 
using  four  women’s  magazines 
at  a  combined  cost  of  $55,000 
per  color  page,  although  he  had 
no  distribution  in  the  Far  West 
or  the  South.  Thus.  29%  of  his 
appropriation  for  this  adyertis- 
ing,  said  Mr.  Gediman,  was 
“sheer  waste.” 

As  for  radio,  Mr.  Gediman 
pointed  out  that  as  the  number 
of  stations  has  multiplied  ( to 
about  double  what  it  was  in 
1941)  the  audience  has  become 
diyided,  to  a  point  regarded  by 
many  advertisers  as  “the  field 
of  diminishing  returns.” 

Another  factor  favoring  the 
newspaper  medium  in  the  food 
field,  he  said.  Is  the  continually 
growing  attention  being  given 
to  it  editorially.  A  typical  big- 


is  in  wnicn  ne 

Phila.  Dailies 
Reject  Judge's 
rrerJiS-S'Sl  0^9  0“  Verdict 

ly  upward  trend  Philadelphia — An  unusual 

5  during  recent  court  procedure,  viewed  as  i 
d  out.  Thirty  judicial  attempt  to  censor  thi 
inufacturers,  on  press,  failed  here  April  25  whei 
,  have  experl-  three  Philadelphia  newspapen 
lual  downward  rejected  requests  from  a  countj 
ntation  showed,  judge  for  them  to  withhold  new 
osts,  therefore,  involving  a  verdict  of  guilty  li 
ghlv  Investigat-  the  extortion  trial  of  a  munlcipa 
ind  here  “news-  official  until  a  similar  case  was 
/  once  again  decided, 
sharpest,  keen-  Original  request  for  withhold- 
aking  every  ad-  ing  of  the  news  was  made  Apri 
work.”  22,  while  the  case  was  belni 

termed  a  “lux-  tried,  to  court  reporters  for  th( 

I  where  the  ad-  Inquirer,  Bulletin  and  Deili 
ilstributlon.  In  News.  Before  the  controvers; 
lothetlcal”  case,  was  over,  however.  Judge  Jame 
advertiser  was  Gay  Gordon  of  Quarter  Session 
len’s  magazines  Court  went  to  top  managemen 
cost  of  $55,000  in  an  effort  to  hold  up  the  new 
although  he  had  of  the  verdict.  In  one  phase  a 
n  the  Far  West  the  discussions,  he  said  he  wan) 
bus.  29%  of  his  ed  publishers  to  be  in  his  cham 
ir  this  advertis-  bers  for  a  conference. 
Gediman,  was  Judge  Gordon  argued  ttati 
jury  in  a  similar  case  might  » 

,  Mr.  Gediman  prejudiced  by  news  of  the  y« 
as  the  number  diet.  Failing  in  his  sttempt  * 
multiplied  (to  have  the  story  withheld,  » 
vhat  it  was  in  locked  up  the  second  j>hY- 
nee  has  become  A  scandal  in  the  Fire  Marsha 
int  regarded  by  office  had  been  front-page  new 
rs  as  “the  field  for  several  weeks, 
returns.”  When  the  original  requ»| 

)r  favoring  the  was  made,  reporters  suggests 
urn  in  the  food  that  Judge  Gordon  assume  w 
the  continually  responsibility  by  impound 
on  being  given  the  verdict.  This  he  refused 
.  A  typical  big-  do. 
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CARTOONISTS  PLAY  AROUND  WITH  SOME  TOPICS  OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST 


BLUNDER  BUSS  COMMANDOS 

Thomas,  .tssociated  Newspaptrs. 


QUEEREST  BIRD  WE  EVER  SAW 

Smith,  NE.4  Sen-i 


ALWAYS  THE  SAME  DREAM 

Biirck,  Chicago  Sun-Tt 


ACEJ  Plans  to  Send 
50  Students  to  Europe 


THE  Ainerican  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  meeting 
this  week  in  conjunction  with 
the  ANPA,  unanimously  passed 
two  motions  pertaining  to  its 
1950  program,  elected  a  slate  of 
oflScers  and  worked  out  a  plan 
to  send  50  journalism  students 
to  Europe  this  summer. 

The  motions  were  proposed 
y  by  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  ^  Ohio 
State  University  and  chairman 
of  the  ACEJ's  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  15  in  attendance  at  the 
oneday  meeting  approved  plans 
for  the  publication  of  a  small 
brochure,  which  will  carry  the 
list  of  accredited  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism,  as  well 
as  the  accredited  sequences — all 
of  which  are  to  be  announced 
July  1. 

The  second  motion  read: 

The  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  au¬ 
thorizes  its  accrediting  commit¬ 
tee  to  confer  with  other  accred¬ 
iting  agencies  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  and  with  the 
new  joint  committee  on  accred- 
itment  with  a  view  toward 
working  out  a  plan  of  accredita¬ 
tion. 

“This  authorization  is  granted, 
however,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  accreditation  for  pro¬ 
fessional  education  for  journal¬ 
ism  retain  its  individuality  and 
not  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
role  in  a  proposed  general  ac¬ 
crediting  plan  for  institutions  as 
a  whole  or  for  colleges  of  arts 
within  institutions.” 

flight  Marvin  was  re-elected 
president,  piijs  is  his  fourth 
term.  He  said  he  would  accept 
on  condition  it  be  for  only  one 
•nore  year.”  Mr.  Marvin  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 
Newspapers. 

Charles  McCahill,  publisher 
of  toe  Cleveland  (O.)  News, 
continues  as  vicepresident,  and 


Fred  S.  Siebert,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism.  University 
of  Illinois,  was  made  secretary- 
treasurer,  replacing  Keimeth  E. 
Olson,  dean  of  the  Medill  school 
of  journalism.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dean  Olson  founded  the  group 
in  1938.  He  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  his  post,  which  he  had  held 
since  then. 

“It’s  time  new  blood  came  in,” 
he  told  E  &  P.  “I  think  the  ac¬ 
crediting  program  is  going  alone 
fine  now,  so  it’s  time  I  stepped 
out.” 

Louis  Spilman,  publisher  of 
the  News  -  Virginian,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Va.,  was  named  next  year’s 
chairman  of  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  SNPA.  He  succeeds 
Holt  McPherson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Star. 

The  students  who  will  visit 
England,  France  and  Sweden  to 
study  the  cold  war  and  eco¬ 
nomic  social  problems  abroad 
will  be  selected  by  deans  of 
accredited  schools. 

Then,  from  the  total  list  of 
selectees,  a  committee  com¬ 
prised  of  Dean  Olson;  Leslie  G. 
Moeller,  director  of  Iowa  Univer¬ 
sity’s  school  of  journalism,  and 
B.  W.  Marvin,  dean  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  will  pick  the 
final  50. 

Dean  O’son  will  pick  two  news¬ 
men  to  accompany  his  students, 
who  leave  on  their  nine-week 
trip  at  the  end  of  June.  They 
will  pay  their  own  expenses. 


Honesty's  Allies 

Tom  Lester,  reporter  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  told 
delegates  of  the  International 
Association  of  Public  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  in  San  Antonio 
recently  that  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  are  the  honest  public  offi¬ 
cials’  ablest  allies. 


Only  Shorts 

Angleton.  Tex.  —  Chamber 
oi  Commerce  officials  here 
put  the  “gag"  on  a  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  effectively  last 
week. 

They  invited  )im  Carroll, 
soil  conservation  editor  of  the 
Houston  Press,  to  speak  at  a 
dinner. 

But  when  Carroll  got  up  to 
speak,  they  bound,  gagged 
and  stripped  him  down  to  his 
shorts.  After  he  wos  helpless, 
they  ran  off  a  recorded  speech 
attributed  to  him  in  which  he 
guaranteed  county  fair  pub¬ 
licity  without  limit. 

Bigger  Morrill  Fleet 

Recent  addition  of  three  tank 
trucks  and  one  trailer  van  has 
expanded  the  Morrill  Ink  Fleet 
to  35  delivery  vehicles  in  opera¬ 
tion  throu^out  the  United 
States.  This  method  of  transpor¬ 
tation  is  supplemented  by  rail¬ 
road  tank  cars  and  box  cars. 


Here  are  the 
new  ACEI 
officers:  left  to 
right.  Fred 
Siebert.  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer: 
Dwight  Marvin, 
president,  and 
Charles  Mc¬ 
Cahill,  vice- 
president. 
Messrs.  Marvin 
and  McCahill 
were  re-elected. 


Morris  Moore 
Dies  Suddenly 
At  Brownsville 

BROWNsvnxE,  Tex. — ^Morris  P. 
Moore,  44,  editor,  Brownsville 
Herald  and  president  of 
Brownsville  Herald  Publishing 
Co.,  died  April  25  of  a  heart 
attack. 

Mr.  Moore  collapsed  at  the 
El  Jardin  Hotel  after  a  dinner 
of  the  Knife  and  Fork  Club. 
He  died  before  arrival  at  a  hos¬ 
pital. 

His  career  Included  20  years' 
service  with  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  and  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman,  and  several  months  in 
1947  as  secretary  -  manager  of 
Oklahoma  Press  Association. 

Mr.  Moore  came  to  Browns¬ 
ville  two  years  ago  as  Browns¬ 
ville  Herald  editor.  Two  months 
ago  he  became  president. 

His  survivors  are  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Lou,  16;  a  son. 
Ray,  14;  a  brother.  Pugh  Moore 
of  the  Associated  Press  head¬ 
quarters  staff,  and  a  sister,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Moore,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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U.  P.  Teletype  Links 
3  Continents  at  Once 


AS  A  highlight  of  their  annual 

business  meetings,  United 
Press  executives  this  week  wit¬ 
nessed  an  historic  “first”  in  the 
field  of  news  transmission. 

On  Tuesday  evening  James  F. 
MicGHncy  of  the  London  bureau 
w  rote  a  dispatch  about  Winston 
Churchill’s  latest  attack  on  the 
Labor  government.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gllncy  handed  his  copy  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  Communications  Chief 

T.  J.  Allen,  who  began  “punch¬ 
ing”  it  out  on  a  radio  teletype 
circuit. 

Each  key  Mr.  Allen  touched 
on  his  keyboard  in  London  sent 
out  a  letter  that  was  reproduced 
with  the  speed  of  light  on  tele¬ 
type  machines  of  U.  P.  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  clients  on  three 
continents. 

Almost  simultaneously  the 
story  which  was  being  transmit¬ 
ted  by  one  man  in  London  was 
received  without  the  aid  of  in¬ 
tervening  cable  editors,  relay 
editors,  copy  readers,  wire-filers 
or  telegraphers  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  Spain.  Puerto 
Rico.  Mexico,  Argentina,  and 
Honolulu. 

Bartholomew  in  Shanghai 

The  copy  carried  a  regular 
London  number  timed  at  10:10 
p.m.  London  time  (5:10  p.m.  New 
York.)  The  dispatch,  including 
the  “time  off,”  was  received  in 
that  form  by  all  clients  on  the 
domestic  wire  system  and  as  far 
west  as  Honolulu  where  it  was 
then  11:10  in  the  morning. 

The  radio  and  leased  wire 
channels  which  carried  the  dis¬ 
patch  are  used  regularly  by  the 

U.  P..  but  for  a  demonstration  of 
speed  the  reiay  points  were 
“tied”  together,  permitting  the 
London  signals  to  go  direct  to 
their  far-flung  destinations. 

As  U.  P.’s  annual  business 
meetings  opened  this  week,  pres¬ 
ident  Hugh  Baillie  announced 
that  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
vicepresident  and  manager  for 
the  Pacific  area,  had  arrived  in 
Shanghai  to  direct  coverage  of 
the  Cinese  civil  war.  He  flew 
from  his  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco  and  paused  in  ’Tokyo 
Monday  to  consult  with  General 
MacArthur  and  other  American 
authorities. 

(U.P.  received  word  Thursday 
that  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Goul,  China  chief,  plan¬ 
ned  to  stay  in  Shanghai  although 
other  newsmen  were  leaving.  A 
genp*-al  exodus  of  correspond- 


Broken  lines  mean  radio  tele¬ 
type.  Solid  lines  mean  land- 
wire  teletype. 


ents  was  reported  under  way, 
the  majority  heading  for  Hong 
Kong.) 

The  continuing  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  of  information  was  one  of 
the  chief  subjects  on  the  U.  P.’s 
agenda.  Mr.  Baillie  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  United  Nations 
activities  at  Lake  Success  where 
a  committee  was  drafting  a 
treaty  on  press  freedom  and  said 
the  committee’s  work  had 
“boomeranged”  against  a  free 
press. 

“At  the  Geneva  conference 
last  year,  where  most  of  the 
delegates  were  newspapermen,” 
Mr.  Baillie  said,  “we  gathered  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pessimism,  yet 
succeeded  in  writing  an  accept¬ 
able  treaty.  It  guaranteed  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  both  for  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  and  for 
their  dispatches,  and  applied 
new  curbs  to  censorship.  The 
document  embodied  principles 
on  which  the  United  Press  had 
secured  the  agreement  of  more 
than  a  dozen  governments  in 
1944,  as  the  war  entered  its  final 
phases. 

“Some  of  those  principles,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  censorship, 
have  since  been  chiseled  away  in 
U.  N.  committees  where  newspa¬ 
permen  seem  to  be  outnumbered 
by  representatives  of  govern¬ 
ment  foreign  offices.  Last  week 
we  escaped  by  only  a  single 
vote  having  a  government  com¬ 
pulsory  right  of  correction  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  dispatches  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents.” 

Reorganization  in  Europe 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager,  re¬ 
ported  that  U.  P.’s  post-war  re¬ 
organization  in  Europe  had  been 
comoleted  last  year. 

“We  have  the  right  men  in  the 
right  places  to  report  the  story 
of  Europe’s  struggle  to  recover 
her  economic  strength  and  her 
political  stability,”  he  said. 

“It  is  a  great  human  story  that 
has  to  be  told  with  the  broadest 
understanding  of  economics  and 
politics.  ’The  news  from  Europe 
now  has  a  death  and  significance 
that  it  lacked  in  the  first  years 
of  confusion  after  Germany’s 
surrender. 

“A.  L.  Bradford,  the  new  vice- 
pre.sident  and  general  manager 
for  Europe:  and  R.  H.  Shackford, 
the  European*  news  manager, 
have  the  background  and  wide 
reportorial  experience  to  head 
up  the  European  staff.” 

Recalling  the  year’s  biggest 
story.  President  Truman’s  elec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Johnson  said.  “On  that 
we  did  one  of  the  best  jobs  in 
our  history.  We  spent  nearly  a 
year  preparing  for  it.  We  were 
ahead  from  the  start  to  finish, 
and  we  were  right  all  the  way. 
On  the  first  returns,  from  Hart’s 
Location,  in  New  Hampshire,  we 
had  a  45-minute  beat.  And  it 
was  our  ‘Dewey-concedes’  flash 
that  first  told  the  President  that 
he  had  won.  Both  these  achieve¬ 
ments  of  speed  were  spectacular. 

“But  even  more  gratifying  to 
us  was  the  accuracy  of  our  re¬ 
port.  U.  P.’s  nation-wide  county- 


by-county  tabulations  of  votes  newspapers  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
were  the  figures  chosen  for  pub-  Rico,  and  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
lication  in  this  year’s  World  Al-  “The  speed  of  transmission  ii 
manac,  pending  availability  of  60  words  per  minute  and  copy  it 
the  official  count.”  received  on  teletype  machioei 

Mr.  Johnson  said  U.  P.  had  exactly  like  those  used  in  nem* 
introduced  new  practices  in  fil-  paper  offices  and  radio  stationi 
ing  and  preparing  copy  for  the  throughout  the  United  States." 
domestic  wires,  to  make  dis-  “Since  the  London  bureau  it 
patches  easier  to  handle.  linked  by  24-hour  leased  wires 

“These  changes  were  adopted,”  with  16  European  United  Press 
he  explained,  “after  consulta-  bureaus,  the  new  circuit  enables 
tion  with  telegraph  editors.  The  split-second  transmission  of 
whole  news  report,  day  and  news  from  most  of  the  (Honti- 
night,  is  now  under  much  high-  nent  across  the  Atlantic.” 
er  compression  than  ever  be-  A.  L.  Bradford,  vicepresident 
fore  and  the  writing  has  become  and  general  European  manager, 
sharper  and  more  readable  report^  establishment  of  a  new 
under  the  leadership  of  such  U.  P.  listening  post  in  Frankfurt 
star  by-liners  as  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  for  monitoring  Balkan  broad- 
Joseph  Myler,  Robert  Musel,  casts,  and  duplexing  of  the 
Leo  Turner,  Jack  Fox,  Donald  leased  wire  from  London  to 
Gonzales  and  a  host  of  others.  Dublin. 

We  have  been  laying  renewed  A  report  from  Thomas  R 
emphasis  on  careful  feature  Curran,  vicepresident  and  gen- 
planning  and  prompt  selection  eral  manager  for  South  America, 
of  spot  stories  for  rapid  develop-  said  U.  P.  clientele  there  had 
ment  under  the  pressure  of  reached  a  new  high  of  230. 
breaking  news.”  Regional  service  on  United 

...  Press’  domestic  radio  wires  has 

211  More  Clients  been  expanded  to  the  point 

Jack  Bisco,  vicepresident  and  where  virtually  every  state  now 
general  business  manager,  re-  has  its  own  wire  for  some  five 
vealed  that  during  the  period  and  a  half  hours  each  day,  Phil 
from  March  20  of  last  year  to  Newsom,  radio  news  manager, 
March  19  of  this  year  the  United  reported.  Radio  Sales  Manager 
Press  showed  a  net  gain  of  211  Alfred  F.  Harrison,  report^ 
newspaper,  radio  and  television  that  U.  P.  serves  more  than 
clients.  This  expansion,  he  point-  1,200  radio  stations  world-wide- 
ed  out.  does  not  include  con-  ly,  exclusive  of  television  clients 
tracts  signed  to  become  e'^fective  or  FM  stations  operated  in  con- 
at  a  future  date.  United  Press  junction  with  AM  station  clients, 
now  .serves  3,219  newspaper  and  ■ 

Leroy  Keller,  general  sales  Senator  Reports 

manager,  said  the  U.  P.  all-  — .  ,  , 

snorts  wire  has  added  22  clients  f  Jnn/hCVrf/in  tfi 
since  last  April.  VJppU^lLlUtl  lU 

ler  renorted:  television.  Mr.  Kel-  Rate  BUI 

“United  Press  is  serving  many  ^  BCX>ST  in  second  class  postal 
television  stations,  a  good  pro-  ^ates  would  ruin  many  pub- 
portion  of  them  newspaper-  iLshers,  U.S.  Senator  Edward 
owned.  In  addition.  United  Pres.s  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
has  become  the  leasing  agent  clared  Wednesday  at  the  Annual 
for  the  Multiscope,  a  device  j^ew  York  Luncheon  of  th« 
which  projects  simultaneously  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
on  television  screens  the  time.  Ushers’  Association, 
the  weather  and  temperature,  stating  that  strong  opposition 
news  reports  and  sponsors’  mes-  existed  in  Congress  against 
sages.  House  Bill  2945.  Senator  Martin 

“In  cooperation  with  Trans-  said  emphatically  he  would  vote 
Lux.  we  also  have  developed  against  the  measure, 
special  equipment  for  presenting  “From  my  study  of  that  pro¬ 
page  news  on  the  television  posal,”  he  said,  “I  am  convinced 
screen.”  that  this  bill  would  destroy 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident  niany  newspaper  publishers  and 
and  general  foreign  manager,  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
announced  the  following  ap-  people  of  our  country.  I  shall 
pointments  during  the  year:  oppose  the  present  bill.” 
Earnest  Hoberecht.  chief  corres-  a  total  of  179  persons  attend- 
pondent  and  manager  for  Japan;  ed  the  luncheon,  including  Rob- 
John  Hlavacek,  manager  for  In-  bert  McLean,  president  of  the 
dia:  Gerald  Nozick.  manager  for  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Korea:  and  Robert  Branson,  in  Associated  Press,  and  J«n« 
charge  of  operations  in  Hydera-  Wright  Brown,  president  of  Eor 
bad.  Among  other  developments  tor  &  Publisher.  Robert  E 
was  the  opening  of  a  sub-bureau  Malick,  publisher  of  the  Shamo* 
in  Canton.  kin  News-Dispatch  and  presi- 

r!rr.,5»  dent  of  the  PNPA,  presid^- 

Radio-Teletype  CircuU  Among  the  guests  was  DsvM 

Harry  R.  Flory,  foreign  news  Miller  80-year-old  publisher  « 
manager  and  director  of  com-  ^be  Allentown  Call-Chronicle. 
munications.  reported  inaugura-  ^  B  Lartz,  publisher  of  the 
tion  this  year  of  what  is  be-  sharon  Herald,  related  his  ex- 
lieved  to  be  the  first  multiple  perience  in  an  extended  trip  to 
destination  radio-teletype  cir-  jbe  Orient  including  an  inter 
cult  in  history.  view  with’  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 

“Radio-teletype  signals  put  on  Arthur  ^ 

the  air  direct  from  the  London  MacArthur,  he  said,  has  a* 
bureau  of  the  United  Press,”  impression  that  American  ne^ 
Mr.  Flory  said,  “are  received  papers  are  after  sensational!® 
simultaneously  in  its  New  York,  “I  told  him,”  said  Mr. 
Buenos  Aires  and  Madrid  bu-  “that  this  is  not  true — en  ar* 
reaus,  and  in  the  offices  of  client  after  the  truth.” 
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Postal  Rate  Bill 

A  B(X)ST  in  second  class  postal 
rates  would  ruin  mai^  pub¬ 
lishers,  U.S.  Senator  Edward 


Stating  that  strong  opposition 
existed  in  Congress  against 
House  Bill  2945.  Senator  Martin 
said  emphatically  he  would  vot* 
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4  Congress  Bills  Threaten 
To  Boost  Costs,  NEA  Told 


Weekly-Small  Daily  Publishers 
Concur  in  Offer  of  P.O.  Rate  Rise 


By  Jerry  Walker 


four  bills  before  Congress 

threaten  to  hike  the  operating 
costa  of  newspapers,  members  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  were  told  at  their  Spring 
Meeting  in  New  York  City  last 
week. 

Ed  M.  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  NEA  Legislative  Committee. 
; listed:  1.  The  proposal  to  boost 
the  minimum  wage  from  40 
cents  to  75  cents  or  $1  an  hour, 
i  The  proibable  increase  in 
.  jccond-class  mailing  rates.  3. 
Extension  of  Social  Security 
I  coverage.  4.  Broadened  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance. 

Business  Double.  Profit  Static 


His  warning  that  these  meas¬ 
ures  could  seriously  affect  pub¬ 
lishers’  balance  sheets  at  a  time 
when  “we  have  reached  the  end 
of  an  increasing  income”  was 
coupled  with  a  statement  that 
his  weekly  Brevard  (N.  C.  1 
rimes  did  twice  as  much  busi¬ 
ness  in  1948  as  it  did  in  1942 
but  came  out  with  the  same  net 
!  profit. 

“Maybe,”  said  Mr.  Anderson, 
“we  should  have  had  more 
I  nerve  and  raised  our  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  rates.” 

His  emphasis  on  the  current 
need  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
"we’re  on  the  way  back  down 
in  Income”  was  aimed  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  publishers  of  the 
1,893  weeklies  and  223  dailies 
which  are  NEA  members.  More 
than  100  attended  the  April  22- 
23  sessions  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 

How  to  keep  operating  costs 
in  line  with  falling  income  was 
I  major  theme  of  the  NEA,  just 
«  it  was  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  convention,  which 
nany  NEA  members  attended. 
Stress  was  put  on  the  labor  side 
#f  the  picture  and  the  two¬ 


pronged  necessity  for  more  effi¬ 
cient  production  and  elimination 
of  overtime. 

Agreed  on  Postal  Rate  Rise 

Some  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  at  the  NEA  meeting 
were: 

•  An  agreement  among  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  nation’s  “grass 
roots”  papers  to  go  along  with 
the  Post  Office  Department  on 
some  increase  in  mail  rates — 
perhaps  as  much  as  50%  over 
present  rates,  plus  withdrawal 
of  the  free-in-county  privilege. 

•  Forecast  by  one  of  the  top 
advertising  agency  men  in  the 
country  that  television  won’t 
eliminate  the  newspaper  as  a 
major  advertising  medium. 

•  Growth  of  want-ad  business 
in  weeklies. 

•  1948  gross  billings  by  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  l^rvice,  Inc., 
an  NEA  affiliate,  amount  to  $1,- 
7.58.549,  an  increase  of  $471,946 
over  1947.  Billing  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1949  totalled  $437,048, 
a  drop  of  $6,682  from  that  of  the 
same  period  in  1948. 

•  Readership  studies  aimed  at 
presenting  the  weeklies’  story 
as  a  “human  institution”  to  meet 
the  milline  rate  arguments  of 
other  periodicals. 

Charles  Moreau  of  the  Bloom¬ 
field  (N.  J.)  Independent,  chair¬ 
man  of  NEA’s  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  on  the  “appar¬ 
ent  end  of  the  black  market” 
(  E  &  P,  April  23,  page  21 )  and 
drew  only  one  question  about 
newsprint:  “Why  are  we  still 
getting  so  much  yellow  paper?” 
Mr.  Moreau  replied  that  the 
shift  to  a  buyer’s  market  prob¬ 
ably  will  bring  back  the  blue- 
white  grades  of  prewar  days. 

President  Orrin  Taylor  of 
Archbold,  O.  set  the  stage  for 
Mr.  Anderson's  legislative  report 


by  declaring  "there  is  some 
justification  for  higher  postal 
rates,  but  the  present  proposal 
is  beyond  all  reason.” 

Embarrassing  Questions 

Mr.  Anderson  described  his 
experiences  in  testifying  before 
Congressional  committees. 

“Some  time,”  he  said,  “they 
go  pretty  far  afield  and  ask 
questions  that  are  embarras¬ 
sing.” 

Appearing  before  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee  recently, 
he  was  asked:  “How  much  do 
you  pay  your  printers?  How 
much  gross  business  did  you  do? 
How  much  did  you  make  out  of 
the  business?” 

Publishers’  attempts  to  ex¬ 
empt  apprentices  and  carriers 
from  the  minimum  wage  bill,  he 
said,  are  designed  to  preserve 
the  GI  training  program  and  the 
Little  Merchant  system.  The 
House  Committee,  he  said,  has 
agreed  to  exempt  non-dailies  up 
to  5,000  circulation  from  all  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act. 

“We  were  startled  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Postal  Bill,”  Mr. 
Anderson  related.  He  referred 
to  its  high  rates  of  increase  and 
to  the  section  leaving  it  up  to 
postmasters  to  define  much  edi¬ 
torial  content  as  advertising. 

’The  publishers  have  agre^  to 
talk  over  a  reasonable  increase, 
he  said.  On  a  show  of  hands  at 
*he  meeting,  there  was  a  3-to-l 
vote  in  favor  of  dropping  free- 
in-county  service.  One  member 
declared:  “We  don’t  want  to 
ride  a  free  horse.”  Dropping 
'^-in-C,  it  was  said,  would  cost 
the  average  weekly  68'’:  more. 

It  was  recalled  that  NEA  two 
years  ago  endorsed  a  move  for 
a  postal  rate  increase  of  25'": . 
A  North  Carolina  group  recently 
proposed  that  rates  be  hiked 
10%  the  first  year,  another  10 
the  second  year,  and  10%  more 
the  third  year.  Concensus  of 
the  meeting  was  to  bargain  from 
the  25%  base. 

Ralph  Keller.  Minnesota  Press 
As.sociation,  reported  advice 


It's  NEA  registration  time  for 
Mesdames  Ruth  Nash  Chalmers, 
left,  of  the  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.)  In¬ 
quirer.  a  weekly,  and  Gracia  G. 
Mosher  of  the  McHenry  (III.) 

Plaindeoler. 

from  Washington  that  “the  situ¬ 
ation  is  under  control”  on  the 
Post  Office  bill. 

From  $4,300  to  $87,000; 
Want-Ads  Did  It 
WITH  A  KNACK  for  telling 
cowtown  stories  and  for  devis¬ 
ing  promotion  gadgets — from 
book  matches  to  cigar  bands  and 
pencils  and  pads — W.  H.  Conrad 
of  the  Medford  (Wis. )  Star- 
News  has  built  a  prosperous 
weekly  on  want-ads.  He  nirs 
two  pages  of  classified. 

“It’s  not  a  nickel-in-the-m.-- 
chine  business,”  Mr.  Conrad  ad¬ 
vised  NEA  members.  “It  re¬ 
quires  constant  promotion.” 

A  lot  of  business,  he  added, 
is  obtained  by  sitting  around  at 
auctions  with  order  blanks 
handy. 

Within  a  few  years,  Mr.  Con¬ 
rad  related,  the  Star-News  has 
jumped  from  1,100  circulation  to 
5.500  in  a  2,800-population  town. 
’Three  -  cent  -  a  -  word  want  -  ads 
have  played  a  big  part  in  boost¬ 
ing  his  gross  from  $4,300  a  year 
to  $87,000  a  year. 

(Continued  on  Page  78) 


Two  youngsters 
enjoy  a  remi¬ 
niscence  or  two 
before  the 
start  of  the  NEA 
meet.  On  the 
left  is  E.  C. 
Amos,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Sidney  (O.) 
Daily  News. 
He's  77,  His 
companion, 
Edward  H. 

De  Camp,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Grit 
&  Steel,  Gaff¬ 
ney.  S.  C.,  is  83. 
Several  people 
remarked  that 
Mr.  De  Camp 
resembles 
Mark  Twain. 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
jim  Biggerstoff 
came  all  the 
way  from 
Wagoner, 
Okla.,  to  see 
what  was 
doing  at  the 
NEA  session. 
He's  the 
publisher  of  the 
Record- 
Democrat 
there. 
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At  the  AP  Meeting 


ScrippS'Howard  wcu  well  rvprMMiited  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press.  In  the  usual  order.  Roy  W.  Howard,  president, 
and  Ray  A.  Huber  and  W.  G.  Chandler,  executire  officers  of  the 
company. 


Julius  Ochs  Adler,  right,  vicepresident  and  gen< 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  amuses 
Malcolm  W.  Bingoy,  editorial  director  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  with  a  few  words  at 
the  AP  session  in  The  Starlight  Roof  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astorio  Hotel  on  Mondoy. 
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From  Ohio:  Ed^ 
belL  Columbus 
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Greater  Help  from  Radio 
Forecast  to  AP  Members 


nn^ 

1949 


'Much  Remains  to  Be  Done/ 
Says  Board;  McLean  Re-elected 


unprecedented  increase  In 
cooperation  between  mem- 
lers  of  the  Associated  Press  in 

Svering  stories  of  more  than 
Ml  proportions  received  pri- 
paiy  notice  in  the  report  of  the 
firectors  to  the  annual  member- 
fiilp  meeting  in  the  Waldorf- 
S^ria  Hotel  April  25. 
f^veral  cases-in-point  were 

gted.  but  “news  contributions 
om  radio”  are  not  at  a  par 
irith  those  of  other  members, 
the  report  said,  and  “there  is 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
radio  members  to  represent  the 
results  as  adequate.  Much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  before  (their) 
full  potential  is  realized.” 

Staff  Not  'High  Hat' 
Enhancing  of  staff-member 
and  member-member  coopera¬ 
tion  is  part  of  a  special  program, 
begun  in  AP's  first  year  in  its 
second  century  at  the  recom- 
nendation  of  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
in  IMS. 

Executive  Director  Kent 
Cooper  explained  that  APME 
had  grown  from  a  condition 
which  prevailed  about  15  years 
ago,  when  editors  had  the  im¬ 
pression  that  AP  management 
was  too  aloof  and  unwilling  to 
heed  criticism  of  the  service. 
The  APME  operation,  he  said, 
has  demonstrated  that  head¬ 
quarters  personnel  is  not  “high 
hat.” 

Radio  stations,  said  President 
Robert  McLean,  are  making  a 
eonMbution  —  not  alone  in 
money — that  is  considerable.  He 
cited  their  contribution  in  news 
gathering,  pointed  to  an  increase 
m  radio  members  from  456  to 
MO,  and  noted  that  30  state  AP 
radio  associations  have  been 
formed. 

Radio  List  Leads  in  10  States 
Oliver  Gramling,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  reported  that  in 
10  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  AP  has  more  radio 
members  than  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers. 

Questions  on  the  method  of 
Izing  charges  for  service  to 
Mdio  members  were  answered, 
primarily,  by  Mr.  S^Lean. 

AP  is  guided  in  fixing  Oie  rate 
fcr  newspapers  by  a  traditional 
IMthod — population  basis,  which 
>  not  easily  applicable  as  a 
l^ula  to  radio,  he  said.  But 
me  same  essential  conditions 
pertain,  said  1^.  McLean,  the 
nte  being  based  on  the  client’s 
nility  to  use  the  report.  As  a 
■atter  of  fact,  he  said,  the  rates 
•w  as  high — most  are  higher — 
II  those  charged  on  a  “time” 
lasij  by  competing  services. 

_  Other  biuiness  of  the  1949  AP 
■aabership  meeting  IrKluded 
“action  of  six  directors  to  three- 
fear  terms,  hearing  of  other  an¬ 
nual  reports,  attendance  at  the 
annual  luncheon. 


Dramatic  highlights  were  fur¬ 
nished  in  off-the-record  talks  by 
J.  Wes  Gallagher,  Berlin  Bureau 
chief,  and  Harold  K.  Milks,  AP’s 
Nanking  correspondent.  Their 
reports  of  on-the-scene  condi¬ 
tions  were  substituted  for  a 
previously-scheduled  address  by 
Ambassador  Robert  Murphy, 
who  at  the  last  moment  was 
ordered  to  Berlin  by  the  U5. 
State  Department. 

Originally  AP  had  tried  to  get 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  for  the 
luncheon  speaker,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe  did  not  permit 
of  his  attendance.  A  message 
from  the  General  was  read  by 
Mr.  Gallagher  and  it  made  Page 
One  news  in  connection  with 
the  accord  on  the  plan  to  set  up 
a  Western  German  state. 

General  proxies  of  411  cover¬ 
ing  a  total  vote  of  4.392  (five 
out  because  of  technical  irregu¬ 
larities)  were  reported  before 
balloting  on  new  directors. 

McKelway  Fiils  Gaylord  Place 

E.  K.  Gaylord.  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  whose  term  ex¬ 
pired,  was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  He  withdrew,  he 
said,  in  order  to  partly  relieve 
a  situation  in  1952,  when  a  new 
by-law  makes  directors  who 
have  served  three  terms  in¬ 
eligible  to  succeed  themselves. 
Thus,  said  Mr.  Gaylord’s  letter 
of  withdrawal,  two-thirds  of  the 
directorate  may  be  changed  at 
one  time. 

If  he  were  elected,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  it  would  be  possible  for 
12  members  of  the  18  members 
of  the  board  to  be  retired  in 
1952  and  1953. 

“It  is  my  view,”  he  said,  “that 
this  would  bring  about  an  en¬ 
tirely  too  rapid  turnover  within 
a  period  of  practically  one  year 
and,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  Associated 
Press  that  my  nomination  be 
withdrawn  and  thereby  make 
certain  there  will  be  one  less 
member  of  the  board  ineligible 
for  re-election  in  1952.” 

President  McLean  pointed  out 
the  same  position  had  been 
taken  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Chicago  Tribune,  when  he 
declined  re-nomination  last  year. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
was  chosen  an  AP  director,  only 
one  not  to  succeed  himself.  He 
is  also  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  The  other  five  elected 
and  the  votes  they  received 
are  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  3,851  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  4.860;  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  New  York  Times,  5.522; 
James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Age-Herald,  4,952;  and 
O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  (director  for 
cities  of  less  than  50,000),  4.019. 


Others  nominated  and  their 
votes  were:  E.  M.  Dealey,  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
2.903;  Paul  Miller,  Rochester 
( N.  Y. )  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  2,486;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
Indianapolis  Star,  2.306;  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  ( Wash. ) 
Spokesman-Review,  1,905;  and 
Richard  M.  Seaton.  Coffeyville 
(Kan.)  Journal,  2,344. 

McLean  Re-eiected 

The  new  AP  Board  reelected 
Mr.  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  been  a  meml^r  of 
the  Board  for  25  years  and  its 
president  11  years. 

.Tames  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident,  and  Robert 
B.  Choate,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald.  second  vicepresident.  ’They 
reolace  E.  M.  Dealey,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  and  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call. 

Mr.  Cooper  continues  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  a  post  he  will 
have  filled  for  25  years  by  the 
time  of  the  1950  meeting.  Frank 
J.  Starzel  is  general  manager; 
Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary,  and 
Robert  Booth,  treasurer. 

The  Board  elected  33  additional 
radio  stations  into  membership, 
making  the  total  radio  member¬ 
ship  1,010. 

Frank  B.  Noyes  Eulogized 

A  resolution  was  adopted  hon¬ 
oring  the  memory  of  the  late 
Frank  Brett  Noyes,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star,  last  of  the 
founders  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  its  present  corporate  form, 
and  for  many  years,  president. 

Introduced  at  the  session  were 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  90,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  who  has  been  attend¬ 
ing  for  49  years;  Col.  J.  H.  Long, 
86.  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Advertiser,  a  member  since 
1895;  and  David  A.  Miller,  80, 
member  since  1905,  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call. 

Report  of  the  auditing  com¬ 
mittee  was  submitted  by  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  ( Wash. ) 
Spokesman-Review.  He  noted 
changes  in  AP’s  accounting 
methods. 

At  the  afternoon  session  mem¬ 
bers  named  a  new  nominating 
committee  consisting  of  Harold 
Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  ( Mich. ) 

Senator  Taft's  Son 
Sells  Subscriptions 

Cincinnati,  O.— Lloyd  A  Taft, 
27,  son  of  U.  S.  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft,  has  entered  another 
phase  of  his  newspaper  career. 

At  his  request,  young  Taft  has 
been  shifted  from  the  editorial 
to  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Times-Star,  of  which  his 
father  is  co-owner.  Lloyd  is  now 
ringing  doorbeils  in  residential 
d'stricts.  selling  subscriptions. 
His  first  day  out  he  signed  up 
seven  families  for  a  year. 
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Mr*.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  wa>  one 
of  the  few  women  present  at  the 
AP  meeting.  She  is  execufive 
▼icepresident  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post.  Shaking  hands  with 
her  is  Robert  McLean,  AP  presi* 
dent. 

Press,  chairman;  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader.  secretary;  Houston 
Harte,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stan¬ 
dard  Times;  Frank  S.  Baker, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune; 
William  H.  Johnson,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Citizen;  E.  D.  Corson, 
Lockport  (N.  Y. )  Union-Sun  and 
Journal;  E.  J.  Lynett,  Jr.,  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Times,  and  Fred  W. 
Brinkerhoff,  Pittsburg  (Kans.) 
Headlight. 

An  auditing  committee  also 
was  elected,  consisting  of  W.  H. 
Cowles,  re-elected  chairman; 
Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette,  secretary;  Wayne 
C.  Smith,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record;  and  J.  S.  Mims,  Tampa 
( Fla. )  Tribune. 

Question-and-Answer  Session 

An  afternoon  session,  thrown 
open  to  questions  from  the 
floor,  developed  the  following 
information : 

Frank  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager:  Six-unit  codes  in  teletype 
operation,  providing  the  extra 
electric  impulse  for  switching 
from  a  TWX  center,  have  been 
found  slower  and  difficult  b^ 
cause  unlike  standard  5-unit 
teletype  operations.  AP  has  co¬ 
operated,  however,  he  said,  with 
newspapers  and  groups  finding 
use  for  the  6-unit  operation. 

Alan  Gould,  executive  editor: 
AP  coverage  of  the  Mindszenty 
trial  was  excellent,  although 
representation  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  Hungarian  national,  Endre 
Marton,  who  has  since,  at  the 
risk  to  his  life,  reported  for  AP 
the  repudiations  of  confessions 
of  certain  trial  witnesses. 

J.  N.  HeiskeU,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  wanted  to 
know  if  the  APME  continuing 
studies  were  doing  any  good. 

(Continued  on  Page  126) 
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Official  ASNE  ticket:  Erwin  D.  Canham.  left,  of  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  retiring  president  passes  on  the  official  duties  to  B.  M. 
McKelway.  center,  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  new  president;  and 
Dwight  Young,  right,  of  Dayton  (O.)  Joumol-Herald.  first  rice- 
president. 


A  Scripps-Howord  delegation:  Left  to  right — Frank  R.  Ford,  editor. 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press;  Lyle  H.  Wilson.  Washington  Bureau  chioL 
United  Press;  and  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor.  New  York  Wodd- 
Telegram. 


North  and  South:  Left  to  right — ludson  W.  Chapman.  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  &  Piedmont;  S.  L  Latimer.  Jr«  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State; 
Nodding  Carter.  Delta  (Miss.)  Democrat  Times,  and  Paul  Miller. 
Gannett  Newspapers.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Listening  to  speeches:  Left  to  right — David  Lawrence.  U.  S.  News 
and  World  Report*  Lester  Market  New  York  Times  Sunday  editor; 
Malcolm  W.  Bingay.  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Roy  A.  Roberts.  Kansas 
City  Star. 


President  Erwin  Canham  confers  with  Carroll  Binder.  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  and  Wright  Bryan,  Atlanta  Journal. 
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27th  ASNE  Convention 
International-Minded 


Resolutions  Reflect  World  Outlook . . . 
McKelway  Elected  President 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WASHINGTON  —  Keynoted  by 

the  opening  address  of  its 
resident  reporting  on  progress 
Wward  international  freedom  of 
information  ( E  &  P,  April  23, 
a  17),  the  American  Society  of 
ifewspaper  Editors  closed  ite 
nth  annual  sessions  here  April 
C  with  a  series  of  resolutions 
inflecting  the  international  out¬ 
look  of  its  members. 

For  the  second  year  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  formal  resolution  en¬ 
dorsed  the  international  infor¬ 
mation  program  of  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  and  urged 
newspapers  and  news  services 
to  furnish  their  news  reports 
for  an  effective  program.  The 
Society  stated: 

“Resolved,  that  the  ASNE  is 
more  than  ever  convinced  that 
an  adequate  program  of  foreign 
information  is  essential  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  vital  to  the 
lecurity  of  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity.'  The  results  achieved 
by  the  information  program  in 
the  past  year  justify  the  in¬ 
crease  appropriations  required 
to  conduct  these  activities  on  a 
Kale  more  nearly  commer^urate 
with  toe  nation’s  economic  and 
military  effort;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  ASNE 
urges  that  all  American  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services  fur¬ 
nish  toe  foreign  information 
agencies  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  toe  news  required  to  con¬ 
duct  an  effective  program  of  for¬ 
eign  information.” 

After  presentation  of  this 
resolution  by  the  committee,  the 
Society  members  fought  off  at¬ 
tempts  from  the  floor  to  table 
it  and  to  accept  a  substitute. 
The  only  change  came  as  the  re 
suit  of  a  compromise  on  the 
Boor  substituting  the  words  ‘all 


laakin  Lloyd  Jones,  left,  oi  Tulsa 
(OUo.)  Tribune,  greets  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  of  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Bsgister  &  Tribune,  at  Washing¬ 
ton  meeting  of  ASNE. 


newspapers  and  news  agencies" 
for  the  original  wording  “the 
Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press.” 

A  second  resolution  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  in  affiliating  for  one 
year  with  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  authorized  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  delegate  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Federation 
in  Amsterdam  in  June  this  year. 
"The  ASNE  welcomes  this  and 
other  steps  to  establish  and 
maintain  contacts  with  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  their  organ¬ 
izations  in  other  countries."  the 
Society  stated. 

Another  resolution  “deplores 
such  interference  with  the  oper- . 
ation  of  the  press  as  that  which 
has  occurred  in  Argentina 
where  La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion 
have  been  the  victims  of  intimi¬ 
dation  and  obstruction,  and  such 
restraints  upon  the  press  as 
some  other  countries  have  exer¬ 
cised”  and  the  Society  "ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  govern¬ 
ments  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  universally  re¬ 
spect  the  rights  of  a  free  press 
so  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  libertv  everywhere.”  Further¬ 
more,  the  secretary  was  in¬ 
structed  to  disseminate  this  reso¬ 
lution  to.  the  newspapers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  to  the 
State  Department  “with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  it  provide  American 
diplomatic  representatives 
abroad  with  copies  and  make 
the  governments  to  which  they 
are  accredited  familiar  with  its 
contents.” 

A  further  resolution  reiterated 
one  adopted  last  year  “believing 
that  the  U.  S.  government  should 
not  ask  more  from  other  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  freedom  of 
information  than  it  is  willing  to 
grant,"  urgently  requests  the 
State  Department  and  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  issue  visas  for  en¬ 
try  into  the  U.  S.  of  all  bona 
fide  correspondents  from  other 
countries  who  apply”  and  added : 
“Whereas,  in  the  year  since  this 
was  passed  the  need  for  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  correspondents  to 
enter  certain  other  countries  and 
the  obstacles  to  their  doing  so 
have  grown  no  less,  be  it  re¬ 
solved  that  this  Society  reiter¬ 
ates  its  conviction  that  legiti¬ 
mate  reporters  engaged  solely  in 
news-gathering  functions  should 
be  admitted  to  the  U.  S.,  and 
urges  the  State  Department  and 
the  Attorney-General  to  facili¬ 
tate  such  entry.” 

Other  resolutions:  1 — empow¬ 
ered  the  president  to  name  a 
committee  to  study  the  problems 
of  advance  release  rising  from 
the  AP,  U.P.,  INS  agreement 
first  made  in  1947  which  “has 


resulted  in  practices  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  many  newspapers”:  2 — ■ 
endorsed  the  action  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  board  in  joining  in  the 
legal  efforts  seeking  invalida¬ 
tion  of  Rule  904  of  the  Baltimore 
courts  and  requesting  the  board 
“to  continue  this  action  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  possible”:  3 — authorized 
the  board  to  conduct  a  mail  poll 
of  members  to  ascertain  if  they 
would  like  to  hold  the  1950  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco  as  the 
annual  meeting  in  Washington 
has  worked  a  travel  hardshin  on 
members  living  on  the  West 
Coast  (the  board  has  the  sole 
power  to  pick  the  time  and  place 
of  the  annual  meeting  and  sup¬ 
posedly  the  time  of  the  meeting 
in  San  Francisco,  if  held  there, 
would  be  later  in  the  year ) ;  and 
4 — noted  the  “warm  public  ap¬ 
preciation”  of  the  Society  for  the 
services  of  the  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Alice  Fox  Pitts. 

Three  other  resolutions  were 
tabled  or  defeated. 

1.  Deplored  "off-the-record” 
practice — ^but  was  tabled  be¬ 
cause  of  confusion  of  terms  be- 
tween  “off-the-record”  and 
“background  conferences.”  the 
latter  being  found  useful  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Washin^on. 

2.  Affirmed  the  right  of  news 
photographers  to  take  pictures 
in  court  rooms  and  instructed 
the  board  of  directors  to  ac¬ 
quaint  all  judicial  councils  with 
this  expression — tabled  because 
members  felt  the  matter  could 
be  handled  better  locally  by  in¬ 
dividual  editors. 

3.  Reaffirmed  the  Society’s 
dedication  to  its  Canons  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  directed  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  to  enumerate  each  year 
outstanding  examples  of  distin- 
gushed  conributions  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  by  newspapers-— de¬ 
feated  because  it  put  the  Society 
in  the  position  of  a  “mutual  ad¬ 
miration  society.” 

Newly-elected  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are  Kenneth 
MacDonald.  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  Ralph  Coghlan,  St.  Louis 
Post-DisTHitch,  and  John  S. 
Knight.  Knight  Newspapers. 

The  new  board  elect^  B.  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  Star,  as 
president  of  the  Society  for  the 
coming  year.  He  was  succeeded 
as  first  vicepresident  by  Dwight 
Young,  Dayton  Journal  Herald. 
Alexander  F.  Jones,  Washington 
Post,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president  and  he  was  succeeded 
as  treasurer  by  Elwight  Perrin. 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal.  Wright 
Bryan.  Atlanta  Journal,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  out-going  pres¬ 
ident  and  presiding  officer  of 
this  convention,  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  ex-officio. 

During  the  three-day  program, 
the  Society  heard  addresses  by 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Economic  Co- 
operation  Administrator,  on 
progress  of  ERP;  Secretary  of 


B.  M.  McKelway,  ASNE  President 

State  Dean  Acheson,  in  an  off- 
the-record  resume  of  U.  S.  for¬ 
eign  policy:  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  B.  Johnson,  General  A.  M. 
Gruenther,  director  of  the  Joint 
Staff,  and  Maj.  Gen.  L.  L.  Lem- 
nitzer,  foreign  assistance  corre¬ 
lation  committee,  in  an  off-the- 
record  review  of  the  U.  S.  mili¬ 
tary  position:  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  discussing  “The  Future  of 
the  Republican  Party”  and  the 
present  situation  in  the  Senate: 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  discuss¬ 
ing  economy  in  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment:  and  Rep.  Christian  A. 
Herter  on  the  Atlantic  Pact  and 
European  rehabilitation. 

At  the  annual  banquet  Satur¬ 
day  night.  Sir  Oliver  Franks, 
British  Ambassador,  was  the 
main  speaker.  At  the  dinner 
Peter  Edson,  winner  of  the  1949 
Clapper  Award,  presented  prizes 
to  five  Washington  reporters. 
(E  &  P,  April  23.  page  17.) 

A  scheduled  meeting  with 
President  Truman  at  the  garden 
of  the  White  House  was  called 
off  because  of  the  weather  and 
the  President  made  a  hurried 
visit  to  the  Statler  Hotel  for  a 
brief  off-the-record  talk  to  the 
editors. 

A  panel  of  five  managing  edi¬ 
tors  discussing  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  is  reported  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  as  is  another  panel 
session  of  five  editors  on  “The 
Press  and  the  People.” 

Education  Needed  on 
Atomic  Iniormation 

THE  ASNE  committee  on  Atomic 

Information  Problems  re-  ■ 
ported  there  is  need  for  inten¬ 
sive  education  in  the  reporting 
of  atomic  science  in  three  areas: 
Among  science  writers  and 
Washington  correspondents  but 
most  importantly  among  the 
rank  and  file  desk  men  on  news¬ 
papers  large  and  sn>all. 

Gideon  Seymour.  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  chairman,  re¬ 
porting  for  the  committee,  stated 
it  was  appointed  to  do  two 
things:  To  stimulate  better  and 
fuller  reporting  and  more  in¬ 
formed  editing  of  news  pertain¬ 
ing  to  atomic  science:  and  to 
counsel  with  the  Atomic  Energv 
Commission,  which  had  sug¬ 
gested  formation  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  on  security  and  secrecy  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  field  -of  atomic  news 
so  as  to  help  safeguard  necessar¬ 
ily  secret  information  but  at  the 
( Continued  on  page  104) 
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Shr  Krti  norfc  Simts.  " 


Page  one  ol  New  York  Timea  ior  March  8.  with  Ayer  Cup. 


Honorable  mentiona  in  under-10,000  circulation:  Hibbing  (Mina.) 
Daily  Tribune,  Frederick  (Md.)  Newa,  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening 
Recorder  and  (apecial)  Owenaboro  (Ky.)  Inquirer. 

Fifth  Time  for  N.  Y.  Times 
As  Winner  of  F.  W.  Ayer  Cup 

PHILADELPHIA-^or  the  fifth _  _ 

time  since  competition  was  The  Gazette  and  Daily 

^rted  in  1931.  the  New  York  — ^  ^  ri»^  Th^itiM  un 
Times  was  awarded  the  Francis  —  lav't  tat  Caatni  rmw 

Wayland  Ayer  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence  in  Newspaper  Typog-  owwinei 

raphy  in  the  19th  annual  exhi-  '**‘'*f^* 

bition  under  the  auspices  of  ~:'r  '  ~  ir.Viiwn-  • 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Times  was  selected  from  ;L=r.zr:rPS^i 

more  than  950  entries  in  the  ex-  C  vl 
hibition,  which  was  open  to  all  ~^:v 
English-language  dailies  in  the  . ' i 
United  States.  Alaska  and  Ha-  '  ■■ ; 

waii,  regardless  of  format.  Date 


HonorabU  mentions  in  over-SO.OOO  circulation:  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin.  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Honorable  mentions  in  10-50,000  circulation:  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette.  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News.  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Argus,  and  (special)  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 


PHILADELPHIA-^or  the  fifth 

time  since  competition  was 
started  in  1931,  the  New  York 
Times  was  awarded  the  Francis 
Wayland  Ayer  Award  for  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  Newspaper  Typog¬ 
raphy  in  the  19th  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  under  the  auspices  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  Times  was  selected  from 
more  than  950  entries  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  was  open  to  all 
English-language  dailies  in  the 
United  States.  Alaska  and  Ha¬ 
waii,  regardless  of  format.  Date 
of  issue  was  March  8  and  the 
award  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  excellence  of  typography, 
make-up  and  presswork. 

The  New  York  Times  has  won 
the  cup  in  four  other  years — 
1933-1935-1940  and  1942.  The 
cup  must  be  won  three  times 
for  permanent  possession. 

Judges  in  the  exhibition  were 
Lucian  Bernhard,  type  creator 
and  designer,  and  Ernest  F. 
Trotter,  editor  of  Printing  Mag¬ 
azine. 

Among  the  observations  made 
by  the  judges  was  that  fiush- 
left  headings  are  better  from 
a  readership  standpoint  than 
heads  which  are  flush  right  and 
left. 

Further,  Mr,  Trotter  and  Mr. 
Bernhard  agreed  that  the  10,000 
to  50,000  -  circulation  group 
seemed  to  do  a  consistently 
better  Job  of  make-up  and  press- 
work  than  the  larger  dailies  and 
that  the  tabloids  showed  a  real 
improvement  over  past  entries. 

Both  judges  pointed  out  that 
the  mastheads  of  many  news¬ 
papers  are  obviously  retained 
out  of  sentiment,  with  no  re¬ 
gard  for  the  relationship  of  an¬ 
cient  mastheads  to  modern  type 
and  make-up.  However,  they 
did  not  object  to  old-style  mast¬ 
heads  where  the  eight  and  style 
harmonized  with  the  more  mod¬ 
ern  type  dress  of  the  newspaper. 

A  list  of  Ayer  Cup  winners 
since  1931  shows  that  New  York 
papers  dominate.  Winners  from 
other  cities  in  previous  com¬ 
petitions  include  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  (1932);  Los 
Angeles  Times  (1937);  Newark 
(N.  J.  >  Evening  News  (1938); 


*  Migpod  By  Yiwi  ?  Nrt  IW|B  fcital 
ItWHfwbkMlIM 


Tabloid  winner  again. 

Christian  Science  Monitor 
(1943);  Chicago  Sun  (1944); 
Rochester  ( Minn. )  Post  Bulletin 
(1946),  and  Rutland  (Vt.)  Her¬ 
ald  (1947). 

The  cup  has  been  won  twice 
for  permanent  possession  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

Hospital  Receives 
Newspaper  Stock 

New  Orleans,  La. — Tonro 
Infirmary,  a  New  Orleans  ho^ 
tal,  has  accepted  a  gift  of  5,000 
shares  of  the  Times  -  Picayune 
Publishing  Co.  capital  stock  to 
be  kept  intact  as  a  perpetBU 
charitable  trust,  donated  by 
Phillips  Allen  Clark,  forntf 
member  of  the  New  York  Stott 
Exchange,  who  died  March  4. 

■ 

Data  for  Advertisers 

VENTraA,  Calif. — Detailed  md 
up-to-date  information  on  rettll 
sales,  utilities,  population,  p^ 
rolls,  important  industries,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  area  are 
vided  advertisers  and  agenow 
in  “Sell,”  a  promotional  booklet, 
of  the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press- 


promotion  Item  No.  1 
Is  News,  Says  Hoyt 


•'GREATEST  single  promotion”  ‘  any  editor  who  is  doing  plan¬ 
ter  a  newspaper  would  be  a  ning  has  plenty  to  talk  about 
jyecessful  effort  to  restore  or  to  his  promotion  manager.” 
bring  about  faith  in  the  news  The  Tribune,  he  pointed  out, 
columns  of  American  newspa-  usually  plans  its  Sunday  roto 
PITS,  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  sections  two  months  ahead, 
poblisher  of  the  Denver  ( Colo. )  women’s  sections  and  front 
Pwt,  told  members  of  the  Na-  pages  two  weeks  to  two  months 
tiooij  Newspaper  Promotion  As-  ahead.  Even  the  content  of 
joeiation  last  week  at  the  din-  daily  editions  is,  for  the  most 
ner  meeting  of  the  or^aniza-  part,  planned  well  ahead  of  edi¬ 
tion’s  Iflth  annual  convention.  tion  time. 

"Too  few  newspaper  promo-  “As  a  byproduct  of  this  edi¬ 
tion  campaigns.”  Mr.  Hoyt  de-  torial  planning,”  declared  Mr. 
clved.  “take  into  cognizance  Steven,  "we  can  usually  tip  off 
that  their  basic  product  is  a  the  promotion  department  well 
aetospaper.  Because  of  the  wide  in  advance  about  any  promot- 
nriety  of  material  appearing  able  material,  so  that  it  can  do 
in  most  of  our  daily  papers,  its  own  planning.” 
both  our  readers  and  too  many 
of  our  top  executives  have  for-  NNPA  Business 

*°ilfv  iT*'**  function  LOWE  of  the  Pittsburgh 

“lam  not  quarreling  with  the  ,  Post  Gozette,  was  unanimous- 
use  of  comics,  columnists,  or  NNPA 

features,  but  the  basic  reason 

for  existence  for  a  newspaper  officers,  also 

k  tn  nrint  the  news  ”  elected  without  opposition,  are 

IS  to  print  tne  news  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  Register 

■SeU  Reading  Habit— Steven  &  Tribune,  vicepresident,  and 
Looking  at  another  facet  of  Frank  Knight,  Charleston  (W. 
the  same  problem,  William  P.  Va.)  Gazette,  secretary-treasur- 
Steven,  managing  editor  of  the  er.  Chairman  of  the  nominat- 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  ing  committee  was  George  Mor- 
urged  the  promotion  men  to  sell  ris  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
circulation  “on  the  basis  that  New  directors  are  T.  W.  Sum- 
the  prospect  wants  to  read  what  mers,  Omaha  ( Neb. )  World- 
ii  in  the  newspaper.”  Herald,  and  Robert  Lampee, 

Speaking  at  the  final  session  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 
of  the  three-day  meeting  ( April  Leroy  Newmyer  of  the  To- 

20-22),  Mr.  Steven  declared  it  ledo  Blade  proposed  that  NNPA 
it  “lousy  public  relations  to  name  a  committee  to  develop  a 
beg  people  to  buy  the  paper  public  relations  program  for 
so  that  they  can  help  the  car-  newspapers  which  would  do  “a 
rierboy  win  a  prize.”  positive  job  of  selling  to  our 

“Good  local  features  and  good  customers.” 
local  coverage  are  the  most  pro-  Heretofore,  Mr.  Newmyer  de- 
motable  material  you  can  find,”  clared,  newspaper  public  rela- 
he  added.  “Sell  the  reading  tions  has  consisted  almost 
habit.”  wholly  of  defensive  campaigns. 


Circulation  rious  forms  to  all  newspapers, 

whether  they  have  far-flung  cir- 
Promotion  Ulmic  culation  staffs  or  not. 

AT  THE  same  session,  a  clinic  Mr.  Fritzinger,  relating  some 
on  circulation  promotion,  con-  of  the  New  York  News’  vast 
ducted  by  John  Marston  of  the  promotions,  declared  that  suc- 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  was  ad-  cess  depends  on  organization 
dressed  by  Cy  Favor  of  the  and  planning,  whether  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  newspaper  is  large  or  small, 
and  Press  Otto  Silha,  Mtnne-  Describing  the  News  Presi- 
apolis  Star-Tribune;  William  dential  straw  poll  of  1948,  he 
Fritzinger,  New  York  Daily  pointed  out  that  two  years  of 
News,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  preparation — sampling,  mapping, 

“Availability”  explains  the  publicity,  etc. — preceded  it.  It 
entire  circulation  picture  to-  employ^  36  field  men  and  three 
day,  said  Mr.  Favor.  For  the  statisticians  full  time  during 
first  time  since  the  end  of  the  the  months  of  polling.  As  a  re- 
>osi-  war,  he  said,  “everything  need-  suit  of  the  planning,  he  de- 
ed  for  circulation  promotion  is  clared,  the  News  Poll  was  the 
available”  —  newsprint,  trucks,  most  accurate  in  the  country, 
premiums.  various  handling  Planning  also  brought  great 
equipment.  success  to  other  News  promo- 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tions,  Mr.  Fritzinger  declared, 
“availability”  picture,  Mr.  Favor  He  pointed  to  the  Golden  Gloves 
pointed  out,  is  the  circulation  amateur  boxing  tournaments, 
manager’s  problem  of  making  which  since  1937  have  attract^ 
the  paper  available  to  shift-  a  total  of  2,000,000  spectators  in 
ing  populations.  Manufacturing  New  York  City;  the  football 
plants  are  moving,  residential  guessing  contest,  which  in  one 
areas  are  stretching  more  and  period  of  four  weeks  drew  1,- 
more  into  the  suburbs,  he  noted, 
creating  a  need  for  constant  re¬ 
routing — and  continuing  promo¬ 
tion  to  hold  old  readers  and 
gain  new  ones. 

Relations  "with  the  circulation 
sales  staff  is  a  primary  key  to 
good  circulation  promotion.  Mr. 

Silha  declared.  The  Star-Trib¬ 
une  tackles  this  problem,  he  re¬ 
ported,  by  calling  all  members 
of  the  field  staff  to  a  two-day 
sales  meeting  every  six  months. 

Sales  people — and  their  wives 
— are  brought  to  Minneapolis, 
where  they  see  a  show,  hear  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  departments, 
and  take  part  in  smaller  clinic 
meetings. 

“This  gives  the  field  force  a 
feeling  of  importance,”  said  Mr. 

Silha.  “They  are  pre-sold  on 
the  job  they  have  to  do.  By 


TJSwIrt*!  *•»"*»'* 


Louthood,  promotion  manager  of  the  Montreal  Standard,  re- 
*^*jr**  ^  ^  T  Citation  lor  the  Best  Circulation  Promotion  in  1948 

trom  Charles  T.  Stuart,  right,  publisher  of  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Andy  Talbot  holds  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  citation  lor  the 
Best  Market  Data  Book. 
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RESEARCH 


Flint  Is  Proud  of  First  Findings 


Research  Produces  First  Patent, 
Covering  Automatic  Router 


THE  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  is  getting 
its  money’s  worth  from  the 
$280,000  it  voted  in  1948  for  two 
years  of  research,  according  to 
C.  M.  Flint.  ANPA  research  di¬ 
rector,  in  his  report  on  the  first 
year’s  operations. 

ANPA  directed  the  program 
to  begin  at  a  time  when  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  confronted  with  a 
rash  of  new  equipment,  at  vary¬ 
ing  stages  of  competency,  com¬ 
pleteness  and  applicability  for 
the  printing  operation.  Mr. 
Flint’s  department  had  these  de¬ 
vices  to  study  and  test,  as  well 
as  make  efforts  to  perfect  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  own  and  report  on 
the  results  to  publishers. 

An  automatic  router,  now  go¬ 
ing  through  patent  processes, 
was  developed  and  is  reported 
to  be  near  perfection.  A  tech¬ 
nical  bulletin  service  was  estab¬ 
lished,  a  research  laboratory  set 
up  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  printing  studied  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  logical,  se¬ 
quential  order  out  of  the  many 
new  and  substitute  operations 
oCFered  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Flint  continues  to  envision 
photo-composition  as  the  an¬ 
swer  to  a  photo-engraving-print¬ 
ing  process. 

His  fuli  report  to  the  ANPA 
follows: 

For  several  years  you  have 
listened  patiently  to  talks  on 
research  and  the  benefits  which 
could  accrue  to  the  newspaper 
business  if  it  would  support  a 
research  program  of  its  own.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  today  to  de¬ 
velop  a  similar  theme,  but  to  tell 
you  what  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  first  year  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  you  are  supporting. 
I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
by  any  measure  of  comparison 
our  progre-ss  Is  far  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  many,  but  two  are  outstand¬ 
ing.  The  Committee  on  Me¬ 
chanical  Research  has  worked 
hard  and  conscientiously  to  be 
sure  that  the  program  as  it  was 
developed  was  down  to  earth 
and  directed  towards  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  production 
problems  as  they  exist  today. 
Secondly,  and  equally  important, 
has  been  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  of  the 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  to 
our  business. 

Many  publishers  are  now  en- 
diusiastically  supporting  the 
program.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  there  are  some  who  regard 
the  necessity  for  research  with 
varyine  degrees  of  doubt  or  ques¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  I  have  been 
unable  to  meet  and  talk  with 
each  publisher  personally  about 
what  we  are  trying  and  expect 
to  do.  It  has  been  gratifying  to 
me,  however,  to  note  that  when¬ 
ever  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  situation,  to  ex¬ 


plain  the  program  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made,  and  to  analyze 
the  approach  we  are  making, 
publishers  have  become  very 
much  interested.  I  could  give 
you  many  specific  instances  and 
they  could  be  confirmed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  group,  men  who 
are  understandably  interested  in 
where  their  money  is  going  and 
what  is  going  to  result  from  the 
expenditure  of  that  money.  The 
publishers  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  have  made  it  a  point 
to  clear  up  their  doubts,  and 
having  done  so  tell  me  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  research  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  good  investment. 


For  these  reasons  I  should 
like  to  have  every  man  in  this 
room  understand  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  and  I  will  discuss 
the  planning  of  the  program  be¬ 
fore  telling  you  of  its  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Planning  the  Research  Program 

In  setting  up  a  program  of 
this  nature  we  were  dedicated 
to  the  idea  that  it  would  be  pri¬ 
marily  a  cooperative  research 
program,  and  it  was  decided  that 
our  greatest  efforts  would  be 
concentrated  to  that  end.  Our 
philosophy  concerning  this  type 
of  program  is  simple.  In  a 
tightly  knit  business  such  as 
ours,  supplier  and  user  are 
equally  dependent,  one  upon  the 
other  for  a  profitable  operation. 
The  time  has  come  when  the 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  to 
our  business  must  recognize 
that  the  newspapers  need  help 
in  the  form  of  less  expensive 
and  more  efficient  equipment. 

We  cannot  expect  our  sup¬ 
pliers  to  do  the  job  alone.  Some 
of  our  requirements  must  be 
changed  and  some  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  must  be  more  fully  under¬ 
stood  before  much  can  be  ac¬ 
complished.  We  cannot  continue 
to  adhere  to  traditions  and 
craftsmanship  methods  of  many 
years  standing  and  expect  our 
suppliers  to  bail  us  out.  We 
must  be  willing  to  accept  some 


changes  in  method  provided 
such  changes  will  reduce  costs. 

Before  we  ask  others  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us  in  research  it 
bMame  necessary  to  determine 
as  completely  as  possible,  from 
an  engineering  point  of  view 
and  not  a  craftsman’s  point  of 
view  (a)  what  our  problems 
really  were;  (b)  with  whom  and 
how  we  could  cooperate  in  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems;  (c)  what 
work  Is  now  being  done  on  these 
problems  by  others,  and  (d) 
what  work  must  be  done  di¬ 
rectly  by  ANPA. 

Furthermore,  we  had  to  con¬ 
sider  the  desirability  of  pro¬ 
ducing  new  ideas  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  maintain  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  increase  interest  in  our 
over-all  program.  We  had  to 
consider  an  approach  to  the  so¬ 


lution  of  immediate  and  long 
estaiblished  problems,  and  we 
had  to  consider  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fundamentally  sound 
long-range  research  program. 
From  the  cooperative  research 
point  of  view  we  had  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  others  were  doing  in 
the  field  of  research  which 
might  accrue  to  our  benefit  so 
that  we  would,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  avoid  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort  where  we  considered  this 
effort  to  be  already  in  capable 
hands;  to  give  encouragement 
and  physical  assistance  to  others 
who  might  have  good  ideas  but 
who  did  not  have  the  facilities 
or  means  with  which  to  pursue 
those  ideas;  and  finally,  we  had 
to  consider  the  problem  of  es¬ 
tablishing  yardsticks  or  a  basis 
of  comparison  of  our  present 
processes  so  that  we  could  more 
readily  understand,  in  a  scienti¬ 
fic  way,  the  nature  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  provide  a  basis 
for  comparison  with  newly- 
developed  ideas  or  processes. 
As  a  result  of  an  intensive 
survey  based  on  the  above  con¬ 
siderations,  a  program  was  laid 
out  designed  to  keep  operations 
as  practical  and  down-to-earth 
as  possible.  The  specific  activ¬ 
ities  to  be  consider^  were: 

( 1 )  An  investigation  of  the 
possibilities  of  eliminating  the 
packing  of  mats. 


(2)  The  development  of  an  I 

autonvatic  router.  I 

(3)  A  study  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  operation  of  the  newspaper 
production  business  to  dete^ 
mine  whether  or  not  process 
controls,  as  used  in  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  could  be  applied  to  our 
processes. 

(4)  A  study  of  the  physical 
or  chemical  factors  involved  in 
depositing  ink  on  paper. 

(5)  A  study  of  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  printing  from  original 
plates  instead  of  stereos. 

(6)  The  establishment  of  a 
technical  service  program  to 
members. 

( 7 )  The  establishment  of  a  re-  ' 
search  laboratory. 

Progress  of  the  Program  to  Dote 

The  first  two  of  the  previously 
listed  studies  were  undertaken 
with  the  idea  in  mind  of  pro¬ 
ducing  results  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  both  instances  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  work  to  date  are 
encouraging. 

Tests  which  have  been  made 
on  mats  designed  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  packing  indicate 
that  areas  reauiring  packing  less 
than  one-half-indh  wide  need 
not  be  packed.  These  tests  were 
run  in  newspaner  plants  under 
normal  operating  conditions. 
Comparison  of  mats  packing  in 
the  normal  manner  have  shown, 
in  one  instance,  a  normal  pack¬ 
ing  of  123  pieces,  as  compared  to 
the  packing  on  the  test  mat  of  , 
12  pieces,  and  in  another  in¬ 
stance,  a  packing  required  on  a 
normal  mat  of  130  pieces  and  on 
the  test  mat  of  14  pieces.  We 
are  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  nor  are  we  by  any  means 
satisfied  that  we  have  attained 
the  ultimate  in  the  reduction  of 
packing.  Our  tests  are  con¬ 
tinuing  in  research,  as  well  as  in 
actual  use  in  newspaper  plants. 
We  have  found  that  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mats  limits,  to  some 
extent,  the  amount  of  shrinkage 
that  may  be  obtained.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  such  mats  proc¬ 
essed  for  high  shrinkage  to  stick 
to  cuts  and  certain  large  display 
advertising  type  characters  dur¬ 
ing  the  molding  process.  We  do 
not  propose  to  offer  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  a  result  in  which  we  have  , 
only  partial  confidence.  Only 
when  we  are  sure  and  when  we 
understand  the  limitations  of 
such  a  mat  will  we  present  it  to 
you  for  your  consideration. 

Automatic  Router 

The  research  on  the  automatic 
router  is  substantially  complet¬ 
ed.  Patent  protection  is  now  be¬ 
ing  applied  for.  As  presenfiy 
conceived,  the  machine  will  be 
capable  of  routing  seven  24'  x 
18"  plates  per  hour  and  one  man 
can  operate  or  attend  at  least 
four  machines. 

Plates  routed  on  this  machine 
need  to  be  etched  only  eight  j , 
to  twelve  thousandths, 
means  a  saving  of  one  powder 
operation  and  one  acid  bite. 
Plates  of  this  nature  have  been 
(Continued  on  Page  94) 


Accomplishments  to  Dote 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  to  date  in  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Re¬ 
search  program  ore  listed  by  Director  C.  M.  Flint  as  follows: 

•  Basic  program  established. 

•  Contracts  placed  to  implement  the  program. 

•  Technical  service  bulletins  to  members. 

•  Basic  elements  of  research  laboratory  in  personnel  and 
equipment. 

•  A  patent  policy  defined  to  promote  co-operative  re¬ 
search. 

•  Working  agreements  with  nine  manufacturers. 

•  Problem  of  mat  packing  tackled  “with  every  indication 
we  shall  be  successful.’’ 

•  Research  of  an  automatic  router. 

•  Research  by  others^  in  newspaper  field  encouraged. 
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How  to  go  home  in  Philadelphia 


Retail  stores  are  surrounded  by  homes  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  of 
homes.  And  in  more  than  four  out  of  five  of  the  homes  in  this  trading 
center  of  over  four  million  individuals,  you’ll  find  the  family  sur¬ 
rounding  one  newspaper — The  Bulletin. 

Clearly,  the  way  to  reach  the  buyers  in  the  country’s  third  largest 
market  is  to  go  home  with  The  Bulletin— evenings  and  Sundays. 

The  Bulletin  reaches  Philadelphians  when  they’re  at  home — helps 
them  make  up  their  minds  about  their  buying.  In  two  blocks  of  Pratt 
Street,  for  instance.  The  Bulletin  is  read  by  61  of  73  households  inter¬ 
viewed.  It’s  the  Philadelphia  favorite  that  ^oes  home,  stays  home,  is 
read  by  the  entire  family. 
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In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin 


New  Building 
Is  Completed 
For  ANPA  'Lab' 

Easton,  Pa. — Work  has  been 
completed  here  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  which 
will  house  the  Experimental  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  but  extensive  installa¬ 
tion  of  machinery  still  has  to  be 
made.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told  this  week. 

Roy  W.  Prince,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  ANPA  unit,  said 
he  expects  to  move  into  the  new 
headquarters  by  May  1  but  the 
laboratory  will  not  be  well-es¬ 
tablished  until  the  late  Summer 
or  Fall.  Mr.  Prince,  and  an  as¬ 
sistant.  Frank  Stanczak,  chemist, 
have  been  occupying  temporary 
headquarters  in  the  Industrial 
Engraving  Co.  building  here. 

Some  machinery  is  located 
there,  other  units  are  in  storage 
and  still  others  been  ordered  de¬ 
layed  in  delivery  until  space  is 
ready  in  the  new  building.  A 
staff  of  eight  ANPA  experts  are 
expected  here  by  Fall. 

The  new  headquarters  of  the 
laboratory  will  occupy,  3,200 
square  feet  of  space.  Additional 
construction  is  planned,  includ¬ 
ing  a  humidity  control  room. 

"We  still  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  before  the  laboratory  is  in 
full  swing."  Mr.  P>rince  said. 
"Our  staff  will  be  increased  as 


the  need  arises  and  space  per¬ 
mits.” 

The  Easton  laboratory  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  part  of  the  ANPA’s 
research  program  which  was 
started  in  September,  1947.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA 
research  director,  it  is  designed 
to  find  ways  and  means  to  aid 
and  improve  technical  methods 
of  producing  newspapers  and 
give  practical  assistance  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  costs. 

The  laboratory,  which  will  be 
located  in  an  entire  floor  of  the 
new  building,  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  newspaper  mechanical 
research. 

The  floor  plan  calls  for  accom¬ 
modating  a  small  chemical  lab¬ 
oratory  and  a  shop  equipped 
with  power  tools.  Presses  spe¬ 
cialize  equipment  necessary  for 
handling  the  research  problems 
are  also  expected  to  be  installed. 

Publishers,  Mr.  Prince  said, 
will  be  welcomed  to  visit  the 
laboratory  for  assistance  in  solv¬ 
ing  some  of  their  mechanical 
problems. 

Mr.  Prince,  a  native  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  a  graduate  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  with 
a  B.S.  in  mathematics  and 
physics. 

He  obtained  his  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  degree  at  M.I.T.  and 
spent  one  year  doing  practical 
research  at  the  Bartol  Research 
Foundation. 

In  1940-41,  he  was  research  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  staff  of  M.I.T.  He 
left  the  Bell  Laboratories  in 
New  York  to  join  the  ANPA. 


for;^^m«-^readability 


Your  Church  Page  Needs 
The  KEISTER  ADS 

make  your  church  page  one  of  the  most 
*  effective  and  most  attractive  in  your  paper, 
you  have  only  to  use  the  Keister  "Support  the 
Church”  ads. 


These  striking,  human-interest  illustrations 
and  stories  are  now  being  used  in  over  400 
newspapers,  in  many  since  1944,  1945,  and  1946 
continuously. 

You,  too,  can  receive  the  praise  and  good-will 
that  Keister  ads  are  bringing  to  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast. 


For  sample  proofs  and  full  information, 
write  Dept.  Z, 


14-Page  Section 
Heralds  Brand 
Food  Campaign 

Minneapolis  —  A  14-page  food 
promotion  section  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Sunday  Tribune,  April  10, 
headlined  one  of  the  largest  re¬ 
tail  drives  in  the  history  of  food 
marketing. 

For  one  week.  Super  Valu 
stores  throughout  the  Upper 
Midwest  paid  special  tribute  to 
nearly  150  brands  regularly  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  Star  and  Tribune. 

“Leaders  in  the  Food  Field” 
Week  was  a  promotional  effort 
of  the  Win.ston  and  Newell  Co., 
food  wholesalers  serving  the  177 


Super  Valu  stores  through  a 
dealer  franchise  in  Minnesota, 
western  Wisconsin.  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  Iowa. 

Throughout  the  week.  Super 
Valu  stores  highlighted  these 
brands  by  setting  up  more  than 
200  pieces  of  display  material 
including  window  emblems, 
floor  posters,  mass  display  cardsj 
shelf  strips  and  ceiling  pennants! 

The  14-page  section  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  follow-up  advertis¬ 
ing  in  local  papers  at  all  Super 
Valu  store  locations. 

As  a  part  of  this  co-operative 
food  venture,  manufacturers 
named  in  the  tribute  inserted 
more  than  16,000  lines  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  copy  in  the 
section,  in  addition  to  more  than 
13,000  lines  inserted  by  W  &  N. 


COWS  like  Sail 
KIDS  like . . . 


PEOPLE  like  localnews 

lt‘s  pretty  iiani  to  find  a  kid  wlio  bate#  randy. 

Sort  of  natural  for  them  to  hanker  after  ."iome- 
thing  sweet.  And  just  about  the  sweetest  piece  of 
temptation  is  Xeeeo  candy.  Kids  love  it.  Seems 
to  he  natural  for  people  to  hanker  after  the  things 
that  make  tliem  happy. 

Every  day  the  Joes  and  Bills.  Marys  and  Dots 
are  thriving  on  the  stuff  that  makes  their  lives 
eventful  and  full.  Stuff  like  graduations  and  pic¬ 
nics,  sleigh  rides  and  dances.  They  get  a  kick  out 
of  reliving  them,  reeounting  them  .  .  .  making 
them  neirs. 

Sure  it‘s  news  .  .  .  it*s  exeiting.  colorful,  impor¬ 
tant  localnews.  And  other  people  eat  it  up  in  their 
Ittcnlmnfs  dailies. 

“I.OCALNEWS  DAILIES  — ic/ial  an  adtertising  medium” 


The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency, 


Inc. 


KEH  SP.  I  PER  REPRESE  W.  I  Tl  f  E.S 
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Not  An  Iron  Curtain 


No  pickets  at  the  Waldorf  now.  No  need 
for  any.  This  time  it’s  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

No  iron  curtain  hides  our  intent.  The 
American  Press  works  out  in  the  open.  We 
take  seriously  public  criticism.  We  criticize 
government  without  fear  of  reprisal.  It’s 
all  pan  of  the  four  freedoms. 


take  it  for  softness.  But  despots  the  world 
over  have  witnessed  the  might  of  an 
aroused  democracy. 

Perhaps  others  will  return  with  more 
cunningly  devised  Moscow  Masquerades. 
Uncle  Sam  will  probably  let  them  in,  too. 
But  we’ll  be  on  guard  again,  voicing  public 
disdain,  giving  microscopic  study  to  at¬ 
tempts  at  subversion. 


Marxist  friends  may  despise  our  tolerance  Yes,  it’s  "open  covenants,  opeoJy  arrived 

for  the  thinly  veiled  Cultural  and  Scientihc  at’’  in  the  Waldorf  this  week.  No  curtains. 

Conference  for  World  Peace.  Even  mis-  No  pickets.  No  need  for  any. 


NEW  YORK 


editor  <S  publisher  for  April  30,  1949 
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NEWSPRINT 


To  Supply  More  Users  publication  solely  for  lack  of 

^  newsprint.  That  undertaking 

_  .  _  .  has  been  successful.  The  dis- 

NEWSPRINT  shortages  have  Norse  Mills  Running  Again  tress  cases,  so  numerous  a  year 
been  nearly  eliminated.  Lack  Statistics  show  the  restora-  ago,  have  ceased  to  be  a  prob- 
of  supply  is  not  apt  to  hex  the  ^ion  of  the  newsprint  Indus-  lem.  Manufacturers  and  publish- 
development  plans  of  publishers  try  in  Scandinavia.  However,  ers  have  cared  for  each  genu- 
in  the  immediate  future.  Need  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  ine  distress  case  as  it  has  been 
continues,  however,  for  further  the  output  of  Scandinavia  will  reported  and  investigated, 
expansion  of  manufacturing  ever  exceed  that  of  the  period 
facilities,  delegates  to  the  ANPA  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
convention  were  told  in  New  World  War  II.  As  the  Cana- 
York  City  this  week.  dians  have  been  very  chary 

The  complete  report:  about  putting  in  new  machines 

The  newsprint  emergency  is  or  building  new  mills  it  is  like- 
passing.  For  the  first  time  since  ly  that  expansion  from  now  on 
1942,  supply  and  demand  are  will  be  in  other  areas  of  the 
nearing  a  balance.  The  spot  world. 

market  for  newsprint  at  high  Along  with  the  construction  of 
prices  has  vanished.  new  newsprint  machines  and 

Publishers  have  learned  to  speed  up  of  old  machines,  men- 
make  every  ounce  of  available  tion  should  be  made  of  the  con- 
paper  count  for  public  informa-  tinued  growth  in  the  use  of 
tion.  Producers  have  modern-  forest  products  for  industries 
ized  and  added  to  supply,  using  other  than  paper.  The  press  gave 
profit  dollars  and  sound  man-  rather  prominent  mention  re- 
agement.  The  end  of  the  news-  cently  to  a  process  that  is  sup- 
print  shortage  is  in  sight  in  spite  posed  to  be  revolutionary  in 
of  increased  circulation  and  ad-  building  furniture  by  molding 
vertising  volume.  pulp.  This  is  expected  to  grow 

This  near  balance  has  been  into  quite  an  industry.  The  use 
achieved  without  interference  for  viscose  seems  to  be  un- 
from  government.  There  are  no  limited.  The  sponge  beds  of 
government  controls  on  news-  the  Bahamas  and  of  the  Medi- 
print  in  North  America.  Govern-  terranean  have  been  virtually 
ment  control  of  production  and  extinguished  by  a  blight.  This 
usage  in  Europe,  Great  Britain,  is  expanding  the  artificial  sponge 
South  America  and  in  Asia,  with  industry  tremendously  with  a 
fantastic  unbalance  in  currency  sponge  made  from  viscose.  A 
exchange,  has  diverted  news-  manufacturer  of  artificial 
print  to  the  one  market — the  sponges  said  that  in  Europe  the 
U.  S. — ^where  buyer  and  seller  use  of  sponges  was  three  to  a 
meet  without  interference.  family  a  year  in  the  Benelux 

The  price  of  newsprint  of  countries.  He  claimed  if  he 
“old-line”  newsprint  mills  has  could  get  one  sponge  used  in 
so  far  held  firm  at  $100  per  ton  every  ten  homes  in  the  Unjted 
New  York  port  since  last  fall.  States  a  year  that  it  would  take 
in  the  face  of  declining  prices  a  half  million  tons  of  pulp  to 
in  most  other  paper  markets,  produce  the  sponges. 

The  price  of  some  groundwood  Need  lor  Continued  Growth 
grades  is  25  per  cent  under  a  i  ^ 

year  aeo  While  newsprint  supply  about 

_  .  ^  i  ,  _  equals  demand  in  the  United 

Regional  Mills  Solve  Excnange  States  and  Canada  today,  there 
A  significant  development  has  is  evident  need  and  opportunity 
been  the  regionalizing  of  pro-  for  continued  expansion  of  the 
duction.  Mills  have  been  ex-  newsprint  industry.  The  bal- 
panded.  adapted  or  built  in  some  ance  of  the  present  market  in 
consuming  areas  which  the  large  this  country  is  due  in  large  part 
producing  areas  did  not  com-  to  the  inability  of  Scandinavian 
pletely  supply  either  because  mills  and  to  a  greater  extent 
the  consuming  area  could  not  Canadian  mills  to  supply  the 
pay  dollars  or  because  their  long  vast  world  markets  that  exist 
range  outlook  did  not  attract  the  outside  of  the  United  States  be- 
large  producing  centers.  cause  of  problems  of  exchange. 

A  new  machine  has  been  in-  Surely,  earnings  statements  of 
stalled  at  the  mill  at  Lufkin,  newsprint  mills  today  compare 


\  outh,  taught  and  oncouraned  throuich  IVrli- 
niral  High  School  vocational  training,  con- 
struct  model  hiiildings.  learn  how  architect, 
builder,  craftsmen  team  together. 

The  Journal  feature.s  these  activities,  pictorially  and  edi¬ 
torially,  through  its  “School  Journal”  pages  and  brings  the 
classroom  work.shop  into  the  homes  of  its  readers. 

This  token  award  for  achievement  in  the  students’  home¬ 
town  newspaper  builds  a  bond  of  confidence  .  .  .  deeper 
reader  interest.  It  pays  dividends  to  the  Journal  and  its 
advertisers. 
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RETAIL  FOOD  SALES  43%  ABOVE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 

1.  More  than  200  famous  diversified  industries  stabilize 
Canton,  Ohio  payrolls.  Nine  of  the  world’s  largest 
in  ^eir  fields  are  here. 

2.  Canton  is  the  center  of  Ohio’s  greatest  rural  popu¬ 
lation. 

3.  A  one-newspaper  market  with  buying  habits  of  94,000 

families  influenced  daily  and  Sunday  by  The  Canton 
Repository.  Call  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley  to  explain 
why  Canton  is  one  of  the  best  test  markets  in  the  48 
states.  ^ 
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A  NEWSPAPER 


a  $449  MILLION  *  CHUNK 
of  Northeastern  Ohio 


NEWSPAPERBOYS  ' 

Charge  of  Child  Labor 
Abuses  Is  Resented 


NEWSPAPERS  are  urged  by  the 

newspaperboy  committee  of 
ANPA  to  send  in  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  complete  story  of  their 
“little  merchants,”  with  special 
regard  to  compliance  with  the 
child  labor  statute. 

Recent  magazine  articles  have 
alleged  violations,  the  commit¬ 
tee  reported  to  AI^A,  and  facts 
are  needed  for  ammunition  to 
counter  the  attacks. 

The  report  in  full: 

Insidious,  propaganda  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  part  of  many  “do- 
gooders”  to  the  effect  that  the 
work  of  the  newspaperboy  con¬ 
stitutes  oppressive  child  labor, 
and  that  children  are  being  ex¬ 
ploited  by  publishers  for  the 
ben^t  of  their  own  pockets. 

An  outstanding  instance  of 
this  propaganda  was  carried  in 
The  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 
February  issue,  in  an  article  by 
an  Edith  M.  Stern  entitled 
“Have  You  Given  Up  On  Child 
Labor?”  While  this  article  dealt 
in  large  part  with  the  work  of 
minors  in  agriculture,  the  usual 
blast  at  the  newspaperboy  as 
an  underprivileged  individual 
was  included,  and  along  with 
the  article  there  was  carried  a 
picture  of  the  usual  unkempt, 
ungroomed  small  boy  with  an 
armload  of  newspapers  crying 
his  wares.  Efforts  to  learn  the 
sources  from  which  Miss  Stern 
secured  her  facts  developed  that 
the  article  had  been  checked  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  March  issue  of  The 
Americon  Child,  organ  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  head  “When  Is  A 
Newsboy  A  Child  Laborer?” 
commented  most  favorably  on 
hUss  Stem's  article  and  took 
umbrage  at  those  who  ques¬ 
tioned  the  accuracy  of  Miss 
Stern’s  statements.  "Since 
wben,”  asks  The  American 
Child,  “have  the  newspapers  ob¬ 
served  a  14  year  age  limit  for 
newsboys  with  an  exemption  to 
12  years  for  carriers  only  if  the 
work  of  the  12  and  13  year  olds 
is  limited  to  afternoon  deliver¬ 
ies?  Since  when  have  the  news¬ 
papers  restricted  the  work  of 
newsboys  to  the  hours  between 
7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.?  Since  when 
have  they  limited  their  work  on 
a  school  day  to  3  hours?” 

The  Newspaperboy  Committee 
decided  to  get  facts  based  on  re¬ 
ports  from  newspapers  of  the 
actual  policies  under  which 
newspaperboys  are  permitted  to 
deliver  papers,  and  therefore 
carried  an  item  in  Circulation 
BuUetin  No.  14-1949,  March  25, 
asking  questions  about  the  poli¬ 
cies  in  effect.  Up  to  now  a  most 
gratifying  response  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Committee  wishes 
to  urge  that  newspapers  which 
up  to  now  have  not  supplied 
answers  to  the  questions  asked 
in  that  bulletin,  do  so  quickly. 
The  Committee  does  this  in  the 
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knowledge  that  the  answers  sup¬ 
plied  will  furnish  factual  am¬ 
munition  with  which  to  answer 
allegations  such  as  those  made 
by  uninformed  persons  like  MLss 
Stern  and  by  the  determined 
“do-gooders”  like  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee. 

Helped  Not  Harmed 

ANPA  Circulation  BuUetins 
have  carried  weekly  stories  of 
the  advantages  to  the  News¬ 
paperboy  of  his  work.  It  has 
described  the  various  programs 
instituted  by  newspapers  for 
their  Newspaperboys  including 
Scholarships,  Boys'  Clubs,  Spec¬ 
ial  Trips,  etc.  It  has  also  men¬ 
tioned  some  of  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  parents  of  News¬ 
paperboys  stating  how  the  boys 
have  benefited  from  their  news¬ 
paper  work.  Newspapers  are 
urged  to  continue  to  supply  the 
AI^A  New  York  office  with  in¬ 
formation  about  their  welfare 
programs,  and  other  similar  ma¬ 
terial.  It  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  bulletins  and  may  furnish 
ideas  to  others  as  to  how  their 
Newspaperboys  may  be  helped 
and  encouraged. 

National  Newspaperboy  Day 

During  the  past  year  your 
Committee  has  devoted  much 
effort  to  encouraging  participa¬ 
tion  by  newspapers  in  observing 
National  Newspaperboy  Day 
Oct.  2,  1948.  Results  were  most 
gratifying.  Clippings  received 
indicate  that  59%  of  all  xthe 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  par- 
ticii^ted  in  the  program,  and  in 
addition  newspapers  in  Hawaii. 
Alaska  and  Canada  joined  in 
observance  of  this  important 
day.  Valuable  support  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  various  syndi¬ 
cates,  their  writers  and  artists, 
and  from  the  major  radio  net¬ 
work  chains.  Twenty-one  State 
Governors  officially  proclaimed 
Oct.  2  as  National  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day,  as  did  the  mayors  or 
city  councils  of  15  cities.  Clip¬ 
pings  were  received  from  1,041 
newspapers  with  a  total  of  819, • 
885  lines  of  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  space  devoted  to  the  News¬ 
paperboy. 

Special  activities  were  spon¬ 
sor^  for  the  Newspaperboy  by 
214  newspapers,  and  50  news¬ 
papers  sponsored  special  radio 
programs  dedicated  to  their  car¬ 
riers.  The  Treasury  Department 
joined  the  newspapers  in  salut¬ 
ing  the  boys  by  supplying  a  mat 
of  a  special  message  from  Jus¬ 
tice  William  O.  Douglas  who 
was  a  former  carrier  in  Yakima, 
Wash.,  and  whose  son  now  de¬ 
livers  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
message  from  Mr.  Justice  Doug¬ 
las  read: 

“The  newspaperboys  are  the 
nation's  smallest  businessmen. 
Their  opportunities  for  studying 
human  nature  are  unique.  'I^ey 
have  early  lessons  in  thrift  and 
industry.  The  Newspaperboy 
Thrift  Clubs,  sponsored  by  the 


Savings  Bonds  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Manager's 
Association,  are  monuments  to 
their  business  sagacity  and  an 
inspiration  to  millions  of  adult 
.\mericans  who  are  buying  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  through  the  pay¬ 
roll  savings  plan  where  they 
work  or  the  bond-a-month  plan 
where  they  bank. 

“Newspaperboys  have  there¬ 
fore  a  real  claim  to  the  great 
American  tradition  of  initiative 
and  self-reliance.  I  am  glad  that 
I  was  one.  The  years  I  worked 
as  a  carrier  for  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic  of  Yakima, 
Wash.,  were  both  instructive  and 
profitable.  I  am  proud  that  my 
son.  Bill,  has  followed  in  that 
tradition.  I  am  therefore  es¬ 
pecially  pleased  to  extend  to  the 
newspaperboys  of  the  nation  my 
greetings  on  the  occasion  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaperboy  Day,  1948.” 

National  Newspaperboy  Day 
will  be  observed  in  1949  on  the 
Saturday  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  Oct.  1-8.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  hopes  that  each  year's 
observance  of  National  News¬ 
paperboy  Day  will  see  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  newspapers 
taking  this  occasion  to  salute 
their  Newspaperboys  and  the 
part  they  play  in  the  life  of  their 
community. 

Howard  W.  Stodghill, 

Chairman. 
John  M.  Black 
J.  M.  Bunting 
H.  H.  Cahill 
J.  B.  Casaday 
Earl  R.  Chapman 
Don  R.  Davis 
Shiel  Dunsker 
Jack  Estes 
J.  D.  Hartford 
James  F.  Jae 
Verne  E.  Joy 
J.  J.  Kelleher 
Jack  W.  Kenney 
J.  B.  Lee 
L.  W.  McFetridge 
C.  D.  O'Rourke 
A.  F.  Peterson 
Jasper  E.  Rison 
E.  P.  Schwartz 
ML  G.  Sullivan 
Joyce  A.  Swan 
John  D.  Wise 
Joseph  Yauch 

At  25-Year  Mark 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Joseph  L. 
"Roundy”  Coughlin,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  has  rounded  out  25 
years  with  the  daily.  His  daily 
column  is  devoted  principally  to 
sports  but  deviates  occa^onally 
to  advise  governors,  university 
presidents,  city  managers,  etc. 


.  .  .  do  important 
space  buyers  get 
newspaper  into? 

SEE  PAGE  99 
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BLINDNESS  was  the  subject  of 

Dr.  Franklin  Foote's  remarks, 
which  came  out  like  this  in  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Sunday  Tribune: 

“He  adds  that  blondness  is  one 
of  the  scourges  of  mankind 
w'hich  must  be  fought  and  push^ 
back,  even  if  it  cannot  yet  be 
entirely  eliminated.” 


“Crocodiles  End 
Canoe  Trip  on 
African  River” 

— Headlined  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


FROM  the  Needle,  issued  at  Mc- 
Cornack  General  Hospital,  re¬ 
garding  WACs  alerted  for  over¬ 
seas: 

“Three  Volunteers 
Altered  for 
Overseas  Service” 

■ 

CONCERNING  the  city's  coun¬ 
cil's  salary  bill,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  ( Fla. )  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent  says  it  has  the  story,  which 
it  learned  “from  a  putlt-edged, 
reliable  source.” 


2  New  Inlanders 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Canon  City  (Colo.) 
Record  and  the  Ames  (la.)  Iowa 
State  Daily. 


FOR  SHADING 
BLACK  on  WHITE 


or 

WHITE  on  BLACK 


THE  CRAFTINT  MFG.  CO. 
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TOP  SHEET 

Croftint  Top  Sheet  it  on  entirely  trons* 
parent  ocetote  sheet  on  which  it  print¬ 
ed  voriout  screen  potterns.  Top  Sl^t 
can  be  placed  ever  art  or  ne90tivet 
to  add  quick  shoding  or  to  brtek  Mp 
solids.  Unwonted  portions  eosily  rviM 
off  with  stump.  Top  Sheet  is  ovoilobM 
in  SO  potterns  both  in  black  ond  whits. 

At  your  deoief  or  write  dift«t. 
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Another  Far  The  CoininerGial  Appeal . . . 


it:  And  IVow  TELEVISION! 


A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper 


One  hundred  years  ago  this  newspapt  r  in¬ 
troduced  the  first  news  telegraphic  service  to 
the  MidSouth  .  .  .  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  later  it  pioneered  in  the  field  of  picture-by- 
wire  .  .  .  today  it  is  bringing  TELEVISION  to  this  great 
area  through  its  television  station  WMCTi  In  each  case, 

The  Commercial  Appeal  has  proved  itself  alert  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  most  progressive  developments  in  its  field. 

It  is  this  determination  to  broaden  its  range,  inei-ease  its  effective¬ 
ness  and  service  to  the  community  that  keeps  The  Commercial  Appeal 
in  top  position  as  the  “South’s  Greatest  Newsfjajjer.”  That  its  readers 
are  responsive  to  the  chain  of  progress,  in  which  television  represents 
the  latest  step,  is  evidenced  by  the  greatest  circulation  in  its  histoiv  !  A 
fact  that  advertisers  cannot  afford  to  overlook  in  their  appraisal  of  the 
Memphis  Market. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


Insurance  Planned 
For  New  Groups 


TWO  bills  currently  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  con¬ 
template  wider  social  security 
coverage,  and  consequently  may 
affect  newspaper  accounting. 

H.  R.  2893.  for  example,  plans 
to  include  newspaperboys,  now 
exempt,  in  Social  Security,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  committee  report 
to  ANPA. 

The  full  report: 

The  President  has  once  more 
recommended  to  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
be  amended  and  expanded  to 
include  the  following: 

1.  Expanded  coverage  to  include 
Domestics,  Farm  Workers,  the 
Self-Employed,  employees  of 
certain  units  of  Government, 
and  employees  of  non-profft 
institutions  and  organizations. 

2.  Increase  in  benefits  payments 
under  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance. 

3.  Provide  for  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits  under  Old  Age  and  Sur¬ 
vivors  Insurance  in  cases  of 
permanent  disability. 

4.  Provide  for  benefits  to  be 
paid  in  cases  of  sickness  and 
temporary  disability. 

3.  Establish  a  Medical  Insurance 
System  covering  every  em¬ 
ployee  and  self-employed  per¬ 
son. 

6.  To  enable  states  to  establish 
nK>re  adequate  public  welfare 
programs. 

A  Washington  service  reports 
that  the  increases  in  benefits, 
extended  coverage  and  Health 
Service  under  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  program  sponsored  by  the 
Administration,  if  put  into  effect 
and  added  to  present  benefits 
provisions  (which  in  1935  pro¬ 
vided  for  taxes  up  to  a  total  of 
9%  on  the  first  $3,000.00)  would 
cost  about  11%  of  pay  rolls  up 
to  first  $4,800  of  each  worker 
in  1955,  and  possibly  from  17% 
to  20%  in  1990.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  extending  the  coverage  and 
liberalizing  the  benefits  as  pro¬ 
posed  is  estimated  to  cost  around 
$13  billion  in  1955. 

Stetiinius  Report 
In  addition  to  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  the  President 
your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
recommendations  nuide  during 
the  past  year  by  the  Citizen 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se¬ 
curity  appointed  by  the  Senate 
Finance  (Committee  of  the  last 
Congress,  of  which  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  is  chairman.  In 
its  reports  covering  “Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance.’’  “Per¬ 
manent  and  Total  Disability  In¬ 
surance.’’  “Public  Assistance,” 
and  “Unemployment  Insurance” 
the  Council  recommended  rather 
substantial  expansion  and  liber¬ 
alization  of  SiKial  Security  cov¬ 
erage  and  benefits. 

Hearings  have  recently  been 
held  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  Bill  H.R 
2892  covering  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  program  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  and  Bill  H.R.  2893  covering 


the  Administration  proposal  for 
expanding  the  coverage  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

BUI  H.R.  2892  proposes  that 
the  Federal  government  assume 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  costs 
of  public  assistance  provided  by 
the  states  and  further  that  the 
proportion  to  be  assumed  by  the 
Federal  government  be  larger 
for  the  so-called  less  prosperous 
St3t05l- 

Bill  H.R.  2893  proposes  to  ex¬ 
tend  coverage  of  the  Act  to 
about  20,000,000  more  people — 
self-employed,  domestics,  farm 
laborers,  employees  of  non¬ 
profit  groups,  state  government 
workers  and  some  military  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  It  will  double 
present  retirement  and  survivors 
benefits.  'The  retirement  age  for 
women  will  be  reduced  from 
sixty-five  to  sixty  years.  Bene 
ficlaries  could  earn  $50  per 
month  instead  of  $14.99  as  at 
present,  and  still  obtain  benefits. 
Would  Cover  Newspaperboys 
BiU  H.R.  2893,  as  introduced, 
will  have  the  effect  of  repealing 
much  of  Public  Law  492,  80th 
Congress,  which  is  the  biU 
eliminating  the  present  exemp¬ 
tion  for  newspaperboys  under 
Old  Age  Benefit  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
bill  eliminates  the  present  ex- 
empUon  for  newspaperboys 
under  18  years  of  age  so  far  as 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur¬ 
ance  benefits  are  concerned. 
This  bill  also  specifically  repeals 
Public  Law  642,  80th  Congress, 
which  maintains  the  common 
law  definition  of  employes. 

The  ANPA  has  filed  memo¬ 
randa  on  both  these  matters 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Text  of  these  memoranda  is  car¬ 
ried  in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin 
No.  37-1949,  AprU  20. 

The  bill  would  change  the 
taxable  wage  base  from  the  first 
$3,000  of  earnings  to  the  first 
$4.800 — an  increase  of  fiO'^J . 

The  tax  rates  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  lVt%  each  on  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes  effective 
July  1.  1949  on  the  $3,000  wage 
base.  Effective  January  1,  1950 
the  tax  rate  would  be  2%  each 
on  employer  and  employe  on 
the  wage  base  of  $4,800.  The 
self-employed  would  be  taxed 
2W%  on  their  income. 

Present  indications  point  to 
some  legislative  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  at  its  current  session  to 
amend  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  particularly,  (a)  ex¬ 
tending  coverage,  (b)  increas¬ 
ing  the  level  of  benefits,  (c)  in¬ 
creasing  the  taxable  wage  base 
to  something  between  the  pres 
ent  $3,000  and  proposed  $4,800, 
and  (d)  possibly  some  measure 
of  permanent  disability  benefits.  ' 
In  addition  to  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  to  amend  and  extend  the 
coverage  and  increase  the  bene-  < 
fits  under  the  Federal  Social 


Security  Act,  the  Legislatures  of 
a  number  of  states  have  before 
them  bills  to  provide  for  Tem¬ 
porary  Benefits  or  so-called 
Sickness  Benefits. 

States  Plan  Sick  Benefits 

Rhode  Island,  California  and 
New  Jersey  have  all  had  laws  on 
this  subject  in  effect  prior  to 
1949.  At  the  legislative  session 
recently  ended.  New  York  was 
added  to  the  states  having  such 
laws.  These  laws  usually  pro¬ 
vide  minimum  and  maximum 
weekly  benefits  for  a  varying 
period  covering  sickness  and 
other  non-occupational  disaibili- 
ties  and  all  provide  for  some 
type  of  employe  contribution  to 
partially  cover  the  cost.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  states  will  join  this  group 
in  the  next  year  or  two. 

Proposals  for  liberalization  of 
benefits  under  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  laws  of  the  several  states 
are  being  pressed,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  with  increasing  vigor.  It 
is  urged  that  a  broad  study 
should  be  undertaken  by  the 
proper  legislative  body  or  bodies 
to  ascertain  what  effect  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Unemployment  Benefits 
have  had  on  our  economy  be¬ 


fore  further  liberalization  al 
benefit  payments  is  enact^  inw 
law. 

We  believe  it  is  appropriih 
for  this  Committee  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  membership 
the  continual  increase  in  tfii 
number  of  workers  covered  by 
medical,  sickness,  retiremog 
and  other  welfare  benefits,  ig 
labor  contracts  with  varioia 
union  groups. 

Social  security  in  all  its  fom* 
is  on  the  increase  and  we  wouli 
urge  each  member  to  keep  cm^ 
rently  informed  on  these  de¬ 
velopments  and  take  such  stem 
as  it  is  felt  are  warranted  ti 
assist  in  shaping  this  whole  pn> 
gram  on  a  sound  and  lasting 
basis.  By  failing  to  exercise 
positive  influence  we  can  let  owv, 
selves  be  rushed  along  to  a; 
state  of  national  bankruptcy. 

A.  V.  Miller, 
Chairman. 
James  E.  Chappell 
John  J.  Corson 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley 
Chester  C.  Gray 

J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr. 
William  F.  Lucey 
Eugene  MacKinmw 
G.  L.  Mims 
Clark  F.  Waite 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  EJiior  tnd  PuUuhtr 
^Western  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
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...where  101,828  people— 7/3 
of  the  population  —  went  to  see 
the  $50,000,000  collection  of 
EUROPEAN  MASTERPIECES 

Toledo’s  great  Museum  of  Art  was  the  last  of 
13  major  museums  to  exhibit  the  Berlin  master* 
pieces  which  recently  toured  the  U.S.  But  when 
Toledo’s  10-day  showing  ended,  this  city — smallest 
to  show  the  paintings — had  set  two  records. 

Attendance  had  been  101,828.*  Exceeded  in 
total  numbers  by  only  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Los  Angeles,  it  was  iy  Jar  the  greatest 
when  measured  against  population.  Over  33  94)  of 
Toledo’s  estimated  population  of  305,000  was 
represented.  At  the  same  time,  Toledoans  gave 
more  than  any  other  city,  in  addition  to  admissions, 
to  a  fund  to  help  Germany’s  youngsters. 

Good  as  it  was,  this  wasn’t  particularly  unusual 
for  Toledo.  Last  year,  291,883  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls — 95  94;  of  all  Toledo — visited  the 
enormous  white-marbled  museum.  Of  America’s 
2,500  museums,  only  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
in  the  nation’s  capital  could  surpass  that  mark. 


*Some  5,650  of  these  were  students  from  Toledo 
High  Schools  who  were  transported  by  bus  to  and 
from  the  Museum  of  Art  by  The  Toledo  Blade. 
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Linolype  Research  Announces 


arc  treated  with  the  new  Linolizing  A  -^1- 

process  This  process  is  the  greatest  de-  W  KOVOlUTIOnOiy  I1GW  piOCBSS 
vclopmcnt  yet  introduced  for  prevent¬ 
ing  adhesion  of  metal  to  molds  and  _ ? _ ■■ _ 

spacebands  and  for  reducing  matrix  TOl  SlOSnilig  ItIQ 1 111000 IICG 

damage.  No  more  crushed  matrix  side 
walls  caused  by  metal  adhesion  to  space- 

bands.  No  more  metal  adhesion  to  Til  1 10,  QTIQ  COSTS 

molds  causing  hard  ejection— strain  on 
ejector  parts— battered  slugs.  No  more 

metal  fusion  to  molds  requiring  special  ED  EE  ^11  I  - _ J- _ — 

cleaning-extra  maintenance  time.  W  rKCE  Oil  Oil  OGW  LUlOTypGS 

Shops  which  have  been  testing  Lino- 
lizcd  molds  and  spacebands  say  that 

Linolizing  is  the  most  remarkable  de-  m  *II|b|*  ■  ^ 

vclopmcnt  they  have  seen  for  prevent-  9  AVOllOblC  tO  LlllOtypO  USGrS 

ing  damage  to  matrices,  for  saving  main-  "  " 

tcnancc  time,  and  for  producing  better 

slugs.  Reductions  in  maintenance  time 

up  to  50%  have  been  reported. 


WHAT  LINOLIZING  IS  Linolizing  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  process  for  coating  metals  with  a 
hard,  dense  alloy.  Tire  hard  alloy  is  va¬ 
porized  in  a  vacuum  at  extremely  high 
temperatures.  A  sputtering  technique, 
similar  to  that  used  in  coating  optics, 
deposits  the  alloy  on  the  base  metal. 
'ITic  alloy  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  base  metal,  producing  a  surface 
hardness  20%  greater  than  that  of  high¬ 
speed  steel.  Type  metal  will  not  adhere 
or  become  fused  to  the  hard,  lustrous, 
glass-smooth  Linolized  surface. 

LINOLIZING  PREVENTS  MATRIX  DAMAGE 

Since  type  metal  cannot  fuse  with  Lino¬ 
lized  surfaces,  the  casting  surfaces  of 


Linolized  spacebands  stay  clean— free 
of  adhering  metal.  'I'his  eliminates  the 
main  cause  of  crushed  matrix  side  walls. 
Clean  spacebands  also  assure  perfect 
justification  of  the  line  during  casting. 

Metal  docs  not  adhere  to  Linolized 
molds  causing  the  face  of  the  matrix  to 
become  impregnated  with  type  metal. 
Clean  matrices  help  eliminate  metal 
shavings  in  the  distributor  box  and  help 
keep  magazines  free  of  metal  accumula¬ 
tions.  Additionally,  the  bridges  between 
characters  on  two-letter  matrices  will 
not  become  rounded  or  damaged  by  be¬ 
ing  forced  against  the  face  of  a  mold 
containing  irregular  deposits  of  metal. 
Matrices  arc  pressed  firmly  against  a 
clean  mold  during  casting. 


NEW  LINOLIZED  SPACEBANDS  AVAILABLE 

New  spacebands  with  Linolized  slides 
are  available  for  $1.65  each,  complete. 
Linotype  spaceband  wedges  will  be  re¬ 
conditioned  and  new  Linolized  slides 
installed  for  $1 .20  each.  Linolized  slides 
alone  are  available  for  $1 .00  each  if  you 
care  to  apply  them  to  your  present 
wedges.  Because  Linolized  spacebands 
require  less  maintenance  than  ordinary 
spacebands,  it  is  to  your  advantage  not 
to  mix  them  on  one  machine.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  keep  them  together  in 
your  shop  by  ordering  Linolized  space- 
bands  or  spaceband  slides  in  full  sets.  In 
this  way  you  will  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  economies  offered  by  Lino¬ 
lized  spacebands. 


'TRADE  MARK  — Surface  Treotm*nt. 


LINOTYPE 


iinolized  molds  assure  easy  ejection 

Linolizcd  molds  remove  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  hard  ejection: 
metal  adhesion  to  the  mold-casting  sur¬ 
faces.  With  Linolizcd  molds,  a  smooth, 
easy  push  ejects  each  slug.  Strain 


save  $20  or  $25  because  Linolizing  is 
included  at  no  increase  in  mold  cost. 

IINOIIZE  YOUR  PRESENT  MOLDS  Ml  Lino¬ 
type  molds  in  good  condition  can  be 
Linolizcd.  Molds  which  arc  scratched, 
nicked  or  whose  edges  arc  not  clean  and 
sharp  must  be  repaired  before  they  can 
be  Linolizcd.  I’he  cost  for  repairing 
molds  depends  upon  the  mold  condi¬ 
tion  and  will  be  billed  separately.  If  the 
condition  of  your  molds  indicates  that 
extensive  reworking  will  be  necessary,  it 
may  pay  you  to  consider  purchasing 
new  Linolizcd  molds. 

Linotype  Uniscrsal  Adjustable  and 
Advertising  Figure  molds  (not  recessed) 
will  be  Linolizcd  for  $20;  recessed  and 
display  Linotype  molds  $25.  W'hcrc  no 
repair  work  is  needed,  processed  molds 
will  be  shipped  to  you  in  ten  days. 

TO  ORDER  IINOLIZED  MOLDS-SPACEBANDS 

No  special  procedure  is  required  for 
ordering  new  Linolizcd  molds  or  space- 
bands.  Use  your  standard  order  form  or 
contact  your  Linotype  rcprcscntati\c. 
W'hcn  ordering  by  mail,  please  give 
mold  or  spaceband  part  number  to  as¬ 
sure  prompt  handling  of  your  order.  All 
orders  for  new  molds  and  spacebands 
should  be  sent  to  Mergcnthalcr  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

TO  LINOLIZE  YOUR  MOLDS-SPACEBANDS 

All  molds  and  spacebands  returned  to 
the  factory  for  Linolizing  and  recon¬ 
ditioning  should  be  sent  with  order 
to  Mergcnthalcr  Linotype  Company, 
Receiving  Department,  23  Hall  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

LINOLIZING  FREE  ON  ALL  NEW  MACHINES 

Linolizcd  molds  and  a  complete  set  of 
Linolizcd  spacebands  arc  now  standard 
equipment  on  all  new  Linotypes.  An¬ 
other  Linoty  pe  development  for  reduc¬ 
ing  composing-room  expenses  is  yours 
at  NO  EXTRA  COST  when  you  buy  a 
Linotype.  And  because  Linolizing  re¬ 
sulted  from  Linotype  Research,  only 
Linotype  can  offer  you  this  time-saving, 
cost-cutting  feature. 


—  „  •  on 

ejector  parts,  noise  and  damaged  slugs 
due  to  hard  ejection  arc  avoided.  Ma- 
diine  tie-ups  caused  by  hard  ejection 
aie  eliminated,  thereby  saving  hours  of 
productive  time. 

MEVENTS  MOLD  DAMAGE  Because  type 
metal  cannot  become  fused  to  Lino- 
lized  molds,  the  use  of  abrasives,  pol¬ 
ishes  or  sharp  tools  to  remove  metal 
accumulations  is  not  ncccssBry.  The 
danger  of  damaging  or  marring  mold 
surfaces  while  removing  metal  deposits 
IS  eliminated.  Linolizing  lengthens  the 
life  of  your  molds  and  does  away  with 
the  greatest  cause  of  mold  trouble  and 
maintenance  expense. 

ELIMINATES  MOLD  CLEANING  All  surfaces 
of  the  new  Linotype  molds  which  con¬ 
tact  molten  type  metal  are  Linolizcd. 
No  special  cleaning  is  required  even 
after  months  of  continuous  operation. 
Tests  have  proved  that  an  occasional 
wiping  with  a  soft  cloth  is  the  only 
maintenance  nonnally  required. 

IMPROVES  QUALITY  OF  SLUGS  Linolizcd 
molds  do  not  require  polishing,  thus 
eliminating  the  primary  cause  of  round¬ 
ed  mold  edges.  Edges  stay  sharp  and 
elean  preventing  fins  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slugs  when  lines  arc  ejected.  Be¬ 
cause  metal  docs  not  build  up  on  the 
face  of  the  mold,  matrices  hug  the 
molds  tightly  when  lines  arc  being  cast 
-matrices  cannot  be  held  away  from 
the  mold  by  metal  accumulations. 

lEW  LINOLIZED  MOLDS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 

New  Linolizcd  molds  for  your  present 
Linotype  arc  available  at  the  regular 
mold  prices.  'This  means  you  receive 
FREE  all  the  advantages  of  Linolizcd 
molds.  Linolizcd  molds  arc  available 
only  from  Mergcnthalcr  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany.  On  all  new  molds  you  order,  you 


"Magnified  photo  shows  metal  accumo* 
lotion  on  a  standard  mold  offer  8 
hours'  operation.  Removing  fused 
metal  takes  time  often  mars  molds. 


This  Linolizcd  mold,  in  daily  service 
for  over  30  days,  was  never  removed 
from  the  machine;  required  only  daily 
wiping  with  a  soft  cloth. 


Untreated  spacebands  after  8  hours* 
run  without  cleaning.  Note  the  metal 
fused  to  slides.  Removing  metal  de- 
posits  cuts  production  time. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


LinoHz»d  spacabands  after  more  than 
30  days'  operation  — no  metal  de¬ 
posits.  Slight  discoloration  from  heot 
does  not  affect  Linolizing.  Spacebands 
were  graphited  for  lubrication  only. 
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Houstonians'  Strong  Preferenet 


LIBRARY 


For  The  CHRONICLE 
Spells  Better  Results  for 
CHRONICLE  Advertisers 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  contribution 

complete  library  was  made  last  /if 

year  by  a  group  of  newspapers.  I 

the  library  committee  told  the  ^^■1;  ,  ml 

1949  meeting.  The  committee's  mu 

report  follows:  ffl 

The  Library  Committee  is  tJM 

the  efforts  of  the  .> 

ANPA  to  build  up  a  newspaper  ,  ijH 

library  that  will  be  a  source  of  i  ’■ 

pride  to  all  the  daily  newspaper  '  j  {JpOBlf  I  /ftH 

publishers.  J ~ 

Since  the  last  convention  a  b/BBBb 
contribution  of  $1,083.65  was  ■iJTBfljl  If  ^ 

made  to  the  Library  Fund  by  a  I 

group  of  newspaper  publishers.  | ^ 

building  up  its  library  slowly.  nSSSI^SSS^SIOlP.  iHHB 
the  books  that  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  up  to  now  have  been  VP  TPflVFT  FFl 

books  required  by  the  ANPA  in/lVEJ^  L.1^ 

staff  in  connection  with  their  Phyllis  Lauritz,  travel  editor  of 
work,  and  the  funds  for  the  the  Portland  Oregonian,  prac- 
purchase  of  these  books  have  tices  what  she  writes.  She's  pic- 
come  out  of  the  general  fund  tu,ed  getting  off  a  plane  at  Las 

Therefore,  the  Library  Fund  Vegas,  Nev.,  where  she  gathered 

»ome  material. 

reached  the  figure  of  $4,160.33.  ^ 

Efforts  to  Continue  Danish  Circulation  Free 

If  funds  continue  to  be  re-  »t  _  •  i  tJ  x  J 

ceived  at  this  slow  rate,  it  will  iMeWSprUlt  Hestncted 
be  a  lotig  time  before  our  dream  Copenhagen — Danish  newspa- 

is  realized,  but  because  your  pers  were  freed  from  newsprint 
Committee  believes  that  there  restrictions  as  regards  circula- 
should  be  such  a  library,  and  tion  on  Jan.  1,  1949.  The  size  of 
that  should  it  once  be  estab-  the  Danish  papers  continues  to 
Ifshed  it  will  prove  a  valubale  be  controlled, 
adjunct  to  the  newspaper  pub-  Most  papers  have  the  maxi- 
lishing  business  to  use  it  as  a  mum  size  of  one-fourth  (iage. 
reference  source,  we  shall  per-  They  are  permitted  without  re¬ 
sist  in  our  efforts  to  bring  this  striction  to  print  44  columns,  if 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  they  had  that  many  in  1941. 
membership  once  each  year  at  Above  44  columns  papers  are 
convention.  cut  40  per  cent.  For  example. 

The  Committee  urges  mem-  a  paper  that  in  1941  had  100  col- 
bers  when  they  return  to  their  umns  is  now  permitted  67.6  col- 
homes  to  give  some  thought  to  umns.  or  about  one-third  cut 
this  idea  of  a  newspaper  library  from  the  1941  use. 
and.  if  possible,  to  make  their  This  is  a  new  restriction, 
contribution  to  bringing  this  Newsprint-saving  instructions  al- 
achievement  into  being.  ready  existing  on  typographical 

Linwood  I  Noyes  equipment,  et  cetera,  will  con- 
Chairman.  ‘Inue. 

Geo.  C.  Biggers  David  W.  Howe  Denmark  does  not  manufac- 


^  *  From  A  Recent  Study  By 

ALFRED  POLITZ  RESEARCH,  INC. 

With  more  exclusive  readers  than  the  other 
two  Houston  newspapers  combined  —  small 
wonder  The  Chronicle  enjoys  unquestioned 
leadership  in  advertising  linage  in  all  classi¬ 
fications.  Here,  truly,  is  an  exceptional  paper 

—  the  most  powerful  and  successful  medium 
for  selling  the  great  Houston  market. 

Ask  to  see  the  Politz  study  of  Houston’s 
home-delivered  circulation.  It’s  an  eye-opener 

—  a  "must”  for  wise  space-buying  in  Houston. 


anuns  neaaime  wars  g-Page  Section  Issued 

Washington  —  The  announcer  _  ,  .i  i  j 

of  the  UNESCO  World  Review  For  the  Netherlands 

ope^  the  weekly  broadcast  xhe  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
preface:  une  published  an  eight-page 

Newspaper  headlines  may  section,  titl^  "Economic  Out- 
speak  of  rivalries  and  disputes,  look  for  the  Netherlands."  with 
but  the  nations  of  the  world  are  its  regular  edition.  April  15. 
waking  together  in  many  helds.  The  section  was  an  economic 
and  in  this  collaboration  lies  the  and  business  survey  of  the 
hope  of  peace,  understanding  Netherlands.  Editorial  direction 
and  progress.  The  Review  will  was  by  David  Perlman,  who 
deal  with  the  cooperation  of  na-  until  his  recent  transfer  to  the 
tioiw,  with  special  stress  on  edu-  New  York  office  was  a  Herald 
cation,  science  and  culture.  Such  Tribune  researcher  and  reporter 
items — not  always  sensational —  in  Europe. 

history.”  The  Netherlands  section  ran 
The  prograin  is  present^  by  simultaneously  in  European  and 
the  U.  S.  National  Commission  American  editions  without 
for  UNESCO,  in  cooperation  change  in  stories  or  ads.  Ad- 
with  the  State  Department.  vertising  totalled  9.656  lines. 


CALL  A  BRANHAM  MAN  TODAY 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

I.  w.  McCarthy  m.  j.  oimons  thi  ua^am  conraw 

DtrtcMc  NatiaMi  Advwlitins  Maiia««r  Naliaaal  MtpntiAmim 
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RESEARCH 

Mechanical 
Committee 
Claims  Gains 

SUBSTANTIAL  progress  has 

been  recorded  in  the  seven 
major  projects  Oif  the  Mechanical 
Research  Committee  of  the 
ANPA,  that  committee  and  its 
research  director  reported  at  the 
1949  convention. 

Complete  report  follows: 

Your  Committee  on  Mechani¬ 
cal  Research  is  pleased  to  report 
a  year  of  significant  progress 
and  action.  We  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  studying  our  problems, 
outlining  a  program  aimed  at 
the  solution  of  those  problems, 
setting  up  the  research  organiza¬ 
tion  and  encouraging  coopera¬ 
tive  rese^ch.  Active  research 
program  -lias  been  established 
and  contracts  have  been  placed 
to  activate  those  programs.  An 
intensive  survey  of  all  activities 
by  others  toward  possible  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  problems  has  been 
made  and  additional  surveys  will 
continue.  The  result  of  this 
survey  is  our  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  several  research  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  our  intent  to  see 
that  the  results  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  directed  towards 
newspaper  requirements. 

Our  efforts  to  stimulate  re¬ 
search  by  others  have  been  en¬ 
thusiastically  received.  A  major 
portion  of  our  effort  was,  and 
still  is,  aimed  at  promoting  co¬ 
operation,  tying  together  re¬ 
search  by  manufacturers  and  in¬ 
stitutions  so  that  duplication  of 
effort  will  be  avoided  and  all 
work  aimed  toward  the  answers 
we  desire.  Agreements  to  this 
end  have  been  reached  with  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturers  and  with 
other  research  groups. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  signifi¬ 
cant  research  results  are  pro¬ 
ducts  of  years,  not  months,  of 
research  effort,  we  expect  the 
coming  year  to  provide  the  final 
answers  on  some  of  our  quick 
projects.  We  expect  during  the 
next  year  to  accumulate  enough 
data  on  some  of  our  fundament¬ 
al  studies  to  enable  us  to  plan  an 
intelligent  attack  upon  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

Reception  of  the  program  by 
the  ANPA,  newspapers  general¬ 
ly  and  manufacturers  has  been 
gratifying  and  encouraging. 

The  present  status  of  our  main 
projects  is  as  follows: 

1.  Mat  Packing 

Our  thought  was  to  develop  a 
mat  which,  when  scorched, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  metal  pressures  with  little 
or  no  packing  pasted  on  the 
back  of  it.  We  have  made  mats 
and  tested  them  and  progress 
leads  us  to  believe  that  this 
project  will  be  successful.  After 
standardization  tests,  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  release  this  mat 
to  manufacturers  for  production 
purposes. 

2.  Automatic  Router 

The  first  model  automatic 
router  of  our  design  has  been 
completed  and  tested.  It  works 


well  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
principle  has  been  proved  and 
that  successful  development  en¬ 
gineering  would  be  able  to  make 
from  it  commercially  usable  ma¬ 
chines.  We  expect,  within  a  few 
months,  to  abroach  manufactu¬ 
rers  with  this  in  mind. 

3.  Direct  Plate  Printing 

Direct  plate  printing  involves 
printing  without  stereotype 
plates.  Our  study  of  this  in¬ 
cludes  printing  from  all  kinds  of 
original  engravings  and  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  study  of  offset  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  offset  being  adapted 
to  newspaper  usage.  The  study 
of  direct  plate  printing  involves 
the  study  of  allied  fields  such 
as  photocomposition,  engraving 
problems,  use  of  magnesium,  etc. 

4.  Printability 

The  study  of  what  happens 
when  ink  meets  paper  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  so-called  long-range  proj¬ 
ects  undertaken.  It  is  being  han¬ 
dled  under  a  contract  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Paper  Chemistry  at 
Appleton,  Wis.,  which  institution 
is  probably  the  best  fitted  place 
in  this  country  for  such  a  study. 
When  we  know  more  of  what 
happens  when  ink  meets  paper, 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
to  advise  and  work  with  not 
only  paper  and  ink  manufactu¬ 
rers  but  with  printing  equip¬ 
ment  people  as  to  how  to  change 
and  improve  their  products. 
This  study  is  under  way  but 
there  are  no  definite  results  as 
yet. 

5.  Mechanical  Process  Control 

This  is  a  nine-months’  survey 
being  conducted  under  contract 
by  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  It  will  include 
an  analysis  of  our  present  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  how  to  adapt  for 
newspaper  publishing  purposes 
the  best  suitable  process  con¬ 
trols  now  being  used  in  other 
fields.  This  study  has  just  been 
started  but  we  expect  it  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  foundation  of  knowl^ge 
which  will  permit  real  improve¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  mechanical 
processes. 

6.  Technical  Services 

Bulletin  service  to  members 
was  started  in  October  1948.  A 
library  of  technical  books  and 
pamphlets  is  being  built  up  and 
more  than  100  different  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  periodicals  are 
reviewed  for  pertinent  technical 
and  scientific  information.  Ab¬ 
stracts  of  interesting  articles 
and  longer  stories  on  new  devel¬ 
opments  as  they  relate  to  pub¬ 
lishing  research  are  sent  out 
regularly  to  members.  As  time 
goes  on,  this  repository  of  all 
that  goes  on  in  newspaper  tech¬ 
nology  will  be  most  valuable  to 
researchers  desiring  to  learn 
what  has  gone  on  before  them. 

7.  Research  Laboratory. 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Easton,  Pa.  This 
laboratory  will  permit  us  to  do 
our  own  investigating  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  processes  whenever 
that  can  be  more  efficiently  or 
expediently  done  by  us  than  by 
others.  Here,  too,  we  will  de¬ 
velop  our  own  ideas  and  coordi- 
work  of  other  outside  companies 


nate  them  with  the  laboratory 
and  institutions.  The  laboratory 
is  headed  by  Mr.  Roy  Prince, 
who  is  an  electrical  and  elec- 
tonic  engineer.  Mr.  Prince  is 
aided  presently  by  one  graduate 
chemist.  Final  work  on  the  mat 
packing  project  and  the  auto¬ 
matic  router  are  among  the  first 
orders  of  business  in  the  new 
laboratory. 

Other  Projects 

Plans  for  other  projects  are 
now  going  forward,  the  most 
specific  of  which  is  related  to 
direct  plate  printing  and  its  al¬ 
lied  fields,  that  is,  solution  of 
rapid  etching  problems,  etc.  Also 
allied  is  the  matter  of  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting,  which  is 
making  tremendous  strides.  A 
numiber  of  very  promising  ma¬ 
chines  are  now  in  the  designing 
stages.  At  least  two  should  be 
available  within  the  coming 
year.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that 
the  future  will  find  photo  type¬ 
setting  indispensable  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers. 

Eoston  Lab  Stimulates  Industry 

The  Easton  laboratory  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  of  effecting  coop¬ 
eration  with  manufacturers  and 
i^earch  organizations.  Assur¬ 
ances  of  willingness  to  cooperate 
have  been  received  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  firms  and  co¬ 
operative  work  has  already  been 
started.  It  is  not  always  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  do  any  actual  re¬ 
search  of  our  own.  We  feel  that 
the  encouragement  given  to 
other  organizations  by  our  direc¬ 
tor  to  do  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  in  lines  aimed  at  aid¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  business  has 
been  most  stimulating  to  prog¬ 
ress. 

Arrangements  have  been 
worked  out  for  the  handling  of 
all  patent  matters  in  connection 
with  our  research  program  by 
the  Research  Corporation  of 
New  York  City.  It  is  felt  that  the 
arrangements  made  not  only  will 
relieve  us  of  a  very  important 
complicated  phase  of  activity 
which  might  otherwise  consume 
a  great  deal  of  our  research 
staff's  time  but  will  provide  the 
basis  of  stimulating  other  com¬ 
panies  and  inventors  to  work 
with  us  on  patentable  ideas.  In 
setting  up  the  program  it  has 
been  our  intent  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  and  desirable  for  every 
supplier  to  our  business,  every 
newspaper  and  every  individ¬ 
ual  in  newspaper  work  to  work 
cooperatively  with  us  to  his, 
as  well  as  our  benefit. 
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EVER  INCREASING 
INCOMES 

A  sure  sign  of  a  steadily 
expanding  market  .  .  . 
and  the  rapid  growth  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  is  paced 
by  the  progressive  ond 
forceful  daily  newspaper 
combination  of  The  State 
and  The  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ord.  Ask  for  the  facts. 
You'll  find  that  one  of  the 
richest  markets  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Southeast  is  almost 
completely  dominated  by 
The  State  and  The  Co¬ 
lumbia  Record. 


Payoff  Is  in  Results 
To  date  we  can  record  our 
progress  as  satisfactory.  By  all 
normal  standards  of  comparison 
from  other  businesses,  we  are 
ahead  of  schedule.  However,  we, 
with  committee  and  director,  are 
constantly  aware  that  the  pay¬ 
off  will  be  in  results.  We  aim 
to  justify  your  confidence  by 
coming  up  with  results  of  real 
significance  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  business. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Chairman 

R.  R.  Cranmer 
R.  E.  Lent 
J.  J.  Shea 
J.  L.  Stackhouse 
C.  M.  Flint,  Research  Director 
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bg  John  Chapman 

drmtmm  rerl«ir«fv  Newt)  Vorh  News 


Bmrdemad  doom  by  tk^  votmme  of  corrotpondntco  from  oagor  boavon  oho  oant 
to  bocomo  drama  eritie*,  or  jiut  inaide  informatioH . . .  John  Chapman  ha*  taken  to 
totting  the  *eeret*  of  the  trade  in  print.  Prof.  Chapman**  teeond  chapter  oitl  edify 
amd  amu*e  adeertiaing  people . . .  For  fntmre  releaaea,  watch  the  Daily  New*  (adv.) 


Q — What  is  the  difference  between  a 
chorus  pirl  and  a  show  girl? 

A — The  type  of  brassiere. 

Q — Are  authors  fond  of  actors? 

A — Not  unless  they  are  actor-authors. 

playing  it  big 

Q — Why  not? 

A — Because  an  actor,  even  as  a  hig  star 
in  a  big  hit,  never  projects  a  character  the 
way  the  author  had  the  character  in  mind. 

0 — You  say  hig  star,  hig  hit.  Couldn’t 
you  just  say  star  and  hit? 

A — Don’t  l)e  silly. 

() — What  is  an  SRO  play? 

A — A  moderate  success.  The  big  hit  is 
SRASO — standing  room  all  sold  out. 

Q — When  you  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  a  play  what  do  vou  do? 

— Give  it  a  rave,  or  a  rave  notice. 

Q — And  then  what  happens? 


"What  does  that  booh  know  about  direct¬ 
ing?”  And  the  playwright.  I  know  authors 
whose  plays  have  run  a  solid  year  and  who 
maintain  the  director  ruined  the  script. 

Q — What  if  you  praise  an  author? 

A — This  burns  the  director  and  the 


The  correspondence  class  in  How  to 
Become  a  Play  Reviewer  and  Be  Friendless 
will  please  come  to  order,  with  the  pupils 
submitting  their  questions  and  the  old 
professor  his  answers. 

Q— Would  you  call  a  drama  moving? 

A — No.  It  must  be  profoundly  moving. 

Q— What  about  a  musical  comedy? 

A — The  book  is  no  great  shakes. 

Q — What  about  a  play  that  is  good 
now  and  then? 

A— It  has  its  moments  of. 

Q — Of  what? 

A — Whatever  comes  into  your  pretty 
head.  Hilarity  is  a  good  word  for  comedy. 

Q — What  about  drama? 

A — Holding.  A  holding  drama  often  is 
profoundly  moving. 

Q — How  can  I  lose  as  many  friends  as 
possible  as  soon  as  possible — by  writing 
nasty  things? 


producer.  The  director  says  the  script  was 
a  shambles  and  only  a  miracle  (himself) 
pulled  it  together.  The  producer  says  that 
if  that  damned  author  hadn’t  been  under¬ 
foot  all  the  time,  making  silly  complaints, 
he’d  have  had  a  better  show  for  less  monev. 

Q — What  do  you  say  to  an  actor  if  you 
are  introduced  to  one? 

A- Hello. 

Q — And  what  does  the  actor  sav? 

A-He  says,  "Thanks  for  all  the  nice 
things  you’ve  said  about  me.”  He  hasn't 
the  simplest  iilea  what  you  write  for  and 
he  can’t  read  very  well,  so  he  plays  safe. 

Q — Are  readers  friendly? 

A — A  few  are,  hut  you’ll  lose  them  in 
time.  They  will  write  in  and  say,  "You 
have  been  my  favorite  for  years,  but  your 
notice  this  morning  is  so  stupid  that  I  have 
losy  my  faith  in  you  and  will  never  read 
your  drivel  again.” 

Q — Does  he? 

A — Does  he  what? 

Q — Never  read  you  again. 

A — Not  until  tomorrow.  He  can’t  quit 
because  he  has  to  see  how  terrible  you  are. 


\ — People  come  up  and  say,  "Is  this 
play  really  as  good  as  you  said  it  was?” 

Q — Then  what  do  you  say? 

.\ — You  curse  the  law  which  prohibits 
shooting  off  a  gun  within  the  city  limits. 
Poisoned  candy  sometimes  works. 

Q — Did  you  really  like  "Death  of  Sales¬ 
man”  as  much  as  you  said  you  did? 

A — Class  dismissed!  On  receipt  of  ten 
cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing’andTngre- 
dients,  I  will  send  you  a  delicious*piece  of 
homemade  fudge. 


nice 


a  hornet’s  nest 

A— Percy  Hammond  once  wrote,  "The 
more  you  praise  an  actor  the  more  it  de¬ 
spises  you.”  This  goes  for  other  theatre 
people,  too.  Say  you  praise  a  director.  This 
makes  two  people  sore  right  off  the  bat. 

Q-Who? 

A — The  director,  of  course.  He  says. 


arxvc 
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Houston  Post 
Sets  Records 
In  ART  Study 

Women'^  reading  of  national 
advertising  In  the  Feb.  16,  1946, 
issue  of  the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Post 
was  the  highest  record^  to 
date  in  ttie  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  ReadiM,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
disclosed  in  its  report  of  study 
127. 

In  addition,  the  men's  score 
for  reading  any  i;ational  adver¬ 
tising  was  the  third  highest  ever 
tallied  for  male  readers  in  this 
department. 

Men’s  and  womm’s  scores  for 
readership  of  any  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  surveyed  issue 
also  were  high  enough  to  rank 
among  the  top  10  for  all  studies 
to  date.  With  only  one  excep¬ 
tion,  readership  scores  for  the 
various  advertising  departments 
were  above  average. 

Three  national  and  four  local 
advertisements  had  sufficiently 
high  percentage  scores  to  rank 
among  the  10  all-study  lewlers 
in  their  respective  categories. 
One  of  the  national  ads  not  only 
set  a  new  record  in  the  Gro¬ 
ceries  -  Beverages  classification, 
but  also  tied  for  top  readership 
honors  among  all  national  ads 
ever  measured — regardless  of 
category.  It  was  one  of  two-color 
ads  in  the  surveyed  issue. 

Editorial  Deportments 

Above  average  scores  were  re¬ 
corded  also  for  men’s  readership 
of  editorials,  comics,  and  finan¬ 
cial  news,  while  their  score  for 
radio  programs  and  news  was 
high  enough  to  rank  among 
the  top  10  for  all  studies  so 
far.  Women’s  scores  were 
above  average  for  comics,  finan¬ 
cial  news,  and  radio  news  or 
programs,  while  their  score  for 
sports  news  of  pictures  equaled 
the  corresponding  all-study  aver¬ 
age. 

One  of  the  news  stories  in  the 
surveyed  issue  placed  on  the 
women’s  list  of  highest  scoring 
general  news  stories  compiled 
for  all  studies  to  date. 

The  issue  was  a  40-page  news¬ 
paper  in  three  sections.  Adver¬ 
tising  linage  totaled  65,707, 
which  placed  the  ratio  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  news-edltorial-feature 
content  at  68  to  32. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  women 
and  81%  of  the  men  read  one 
or  more  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  surveyed  issue. 
The  women’s  figure  was  the 
highest  ever  recorded  for  their 
readership  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Continuing  Study. 
Their  previous  high  of  89%  was 
recorded  in  Study  67,  Cincinnati 
Times-Stor. 

A  full-page  display  for  Fol- 
ger’s  coffee,  which  made  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  a  brilliant  light  red 
in  headlines  and  illustrations, 
won  three-way  honors  with  its 
readership  score  of  Men-46% 
and  Women-73%.  It  took  the 
top  spot  on  the  all-study  list  of 
highest  scoring  Groceri^Bever- 
ages  ads,  and  also  topped  both 
men’s  and  women’s  lists  of  high¬ 
est  scoring  national  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  surveyed  issue. 

In  addition,  die  women’s  score 


of  73%  gave  the  ad  a  tie  for 
first  place  among  all  national 
advertisements  —  regardless  of 
classification — ever  measured  in 
the  Continuing  Stody.  It  now 
shares  top  honors  with  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  ad  which  scored 
Men-73%  when  it  appeared  in 
Study  6*7,  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star. 

A  175-line  comic  strip  display 
for  Sinclair  H-C  Gasoline,  took 
fifth  place  on  the  all-study  list 
of  highest  scoring  Automotive 
ads  with  a  score  of  Men-45% 
and  Women  44%. 

A  995-line  Institute  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  advertisement  on  page 
19  scored  Men-7%  and  Women- 
7%,  which  gave  it  a  two-way  tie 
for  eighth  place  on  the  all-study 
list  of  highest  scoring  Insurance 
ads. 

Local  Advertising 

Four  local  advertisements  at¬ 
tained  sufficiently  high  scores  to 
rank  among  the  10  all-study 
leaders  in  their  respective  cate¬ 
gories.  while  one  of  them  also 
placed  among  the  Index  leaders 
in  its  category. 

Eighth  place  on  the  all-study 
list  of  highest  scoring  local 
Automotive  ads  was  taken  by 
Western  Auto  Store's  1200-line 
display  which  attracted  18%  of 
the  men  and  32%  of  the  women. 

A  full-page  advertisement  for 
Suniland  Furniture  Co.,  scored 
Men-26%  and  Women-57%.  The 
women’s  score  was  high  enough 
to  give  it  a  two-way  tie  for  sixth 
place  for  all  Furniture  and 
Household  ads  measured  to  date 
in  this  category. 

Weingarten’s  full-page  grocery 
display  stopped  35%  of  the  men 
and  68%  of  the  women,  which 
gave  it  a  two-way  tie  for 
seventh  place  on  the  all-study 
list. 

The  men’s  score  of  60%  for 
readership  of  radio  news  or  pro- 
erams  gave  them  a  two-way  tie 
for  ninth  place  for  all  studies 
in  this  department. 

There  were  92  general  news 
stories  in  the  surveyed  issue. 
On  an  average,  men  read  ap¬ 
proximately  18,  or  about  20%, 
while  women  read  about  12  or 
approximately  13%  of  the  total. 

Both  the  men’s  and  women’s 
list  of  10  highest  scoring  news 
stories  contained  seven  local  and 
three  national  items. 

Topping  both  lists  of  highest 
scoring  news  stories  in  the  sur¬ 
veyed  issue  was  a  relatively 
small,  illustrated  wire-service 
item  on  the  front  page  about  the 
death  of  a  New  York  radio  ac¬ 
tress.  It  caught  the  attention  of 
79%  of  the  men  and  85%  of  the 
women. 

A  front  page  picture  of  two 
youngsters  who  had  been  left  in 
a  parked  car  for  two  hours 
while  their  parents  went  job- 
hunting  was  tops  among  men 
with  a  score  of  85%  and  second 
choice  of  women  at  91%. 

The  picture  of  the  New  York 
radio  actress  who  died  was  sec¬ 
ond  choice  of  men  with  an  81% 
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THE  NOERiSTOWN  TfHES  HERALO  PLAC£S 
yOi/R  MESSAGE  tN  9  OUT  OF  EVERY  *0 
READER  HOMES  /H  HORRtSTOWN. 


Do  not  be  misled  by  the  nearness  of  Norris¬ 
town  to  Philadelphia.  In  this  market  no 
other  medium  even  approaches  the  family 
circulation  penetration  or  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  NORRISTOWN  TIMES 
HERALD  .  .  .  remember,  nothing  takes  the 
place  of  a  wisely  edited  LOCAL  NEWS¬ 
PAPER. 

No  representative  of  any  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  can  sincerely  claim  that  his 
newspaper  can  give  you  adequate  family 
circulation  penetration  or  effective  trade 
influence  in  Norristown. 


79.330  ABC  Cireutafion 

(Publishers  Statement  3-31-49) 
53,429  City  Zone — 129,309  Trading  Aero 
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WHERE  MOST 


Your  Basic  Buy  in  Boston . . 
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for  further  infermtion  and  eemplete  preef,  consult  the  KELLY’SMITH  COMPANY)  national  represantativcs. 


Right  here  in  the  **Bo«ton  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones**  36%  of  all  New  Englanders 
account  for  29%  *  of  all  New  England's  re* 
tail  sales.  And  here  The  Boston  Post  domi¬ 
nates  all  Boston  newspaper  circulations  with 
a  family  coverage  of  40%.  No  combination 
huy  can  match  that  figure. 

The  Boston  Post  IS  READ  MOST,  PULLS 
MOST  where  29  out  of  every  100  New  Eng¬ 
land  dollars  are  spent  at  retail.  It*8  the 
powerful  one-paper  buy  in  New  England*s 
most  fertile,  most  concentrated  market. 


*Tho»e  cities  covered  by  Soles  Manage¬ 
ment”  estimates  in  ”Sales  Management” 
survey. 
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features. 


K.ING  is  the  BIGGEST  name  in  syndication  because  it  provides  newspapers 
with  the  BEST  features— the  most  popular  comics,  columns,  and  special  features 
—created,  drawn,  and  written  by  the  greatest  roster  of  famous  artists  and 
writers  ever  to  work  for  a  single  syndicate.  In  1949— its  37th  year— KING  is 
getting  still  BIGGER  as  more  and  more  editors  are  realizing  that  King 
Features  Syndicate  is  THE  NEWSPAPER’S  GREATEST  ASSET. 
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Variety  Sues 
Writers  Guild 
For  Ban  on  Ads 

Los  Angklss,  Calif. — ^Variety, 
Inc.  and  Daily  Variety  this  week 
filed  suit  in  Federal  District 
Court  for  an  injunction  against 
the  Screen  Writers  Guild,  charg¬ 
ing  conspiracy  and  restraint  of 
trade. 

The  suit,  first  of  its  kind  by  a 
newspaper  against  a  craft  union, 
is  based  on  Variety’s  contention 
that  a  guild  resolution  in  1940 
barred  its  members  from  adver¬ 
tising  in  trade  papers. 

Arthur  Unger,  publisher  of 
Variety,  recalled  that  he  has 
propose  an  arbitration  meth^ 
bas^  on  a  “code  of  fair  trade 

Practices’’  to  be  worked  out  by 
oth  sides  in  the  advertising  dis¬ 
pute,  but  this  had  been  rejected 
bv  the  guild.  Variety,  while 
claiming  to  have  suffered  heav¬ 
ily  in  lost  advertising  revenue, 
does  not  ask  money  damages. 

“In  bringing  suit,  Variety  Is 
aware  that  if  it  wins  it  will  be 
only  a  symbolic  victory,  for  ob¬ 
viously  no  lawsuit  can  force 
anybody  to  advertise,”  Mr.  Un¬ 
ger  said.  “But  .  .  .  Variety 
doesn’t  want  to  be  restrained 
from  doing  business  by  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  mandate  of  any  organi¬ 
zation.” 

■ 

Personnel  Changes 
Made  On  Oak  Ridger 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.— Alfred  G. 
Hill,  owner  of  the  Oak  Ridger, 
revealed  this  week  that  George 
W.  Holloway,  original  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  paper, 
has  resigned  because  of  illness 
and  problems  arising  fr<Mn  his 
weekly  newqiaper  business  in 
EUzabeth,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Holloway  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Leigh  Gerth,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Miles  City  ( Mont. ) 
Star.  Mr.  Gerth  learned  his 
trade  in  Spencer,  la.,  with  the 
Daily  Reporter,  leaving  in  1942 
to  join  the  Star. 

New  Sports  Editor 
Other  appointments  and 
changes  were  announced  by 
Mr.  HiU  and  Don  J.  McKay, 
publisher. 

Dale  Byrne,  recently  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Spencer  Reporter,  is 
advertising  manager.  M  r . 
Byrne’s  staff  members  are 
James  Chappell,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Morris¬ 
town  (Tenn.)  Sun,  and  Evan 
Pippin,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Elizabeth 
(Tenn.)  Star. 

Barbara  Hart,  original  so¬ 
ciety  reporter  of  the  Oak 
Ridger,  is  retiring  from  news¬ 
paper  work.  She  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Peggy  Harris,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times. 

Edward  Gebhart  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times  to  become  the  Oak 
Ridger’s  sports  editor. 

s 

Promotion  Line 

The  La  Grange  (Ill.)  Daily 
News  quipped  recently  on  its 
classified  page  ttiat  its  lost  and 
found  ads  have  found  every¬ 
thing  but  the  Lost  Chord  and 
the  Missing  Link. 
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Its  Coloi  Plus — 

In  Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Me.  —  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Publishing  Co.  recently 
printed  the  first  scented  adver¬ 
tisement  ever  published  in 
Maine. 

The  local  firm  of  Porteous, 
Mitchell  &  Braun  combined  its 
first  color  ad  with  a  scented  ad 
for  Tabu,  the  perfume. 

The  ad  was  made  possible  by 
the  new  color  press  installed 
last  summer  as  part  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  building  program. 

Later  the  same  week,  the 
Pairview  Wine  Co.  of  Maine 
used  a  full  page  color  ad  for 
its  product  making  the  third 
color  advertisement  published 
this  year.  ’The  local  Chevrolet 
dealer  was  the  first  to  run  a 
color  ad. _ 

Brands  Hold 
Food  Business 
At  High  Level 

Boston — An  all-time  hiA  in 
the  popularity  of  nationally-ad¬ 
vertised  bran^  of  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  products  was  cited  this 
week  as  a  real  contributing  rea¬ 
son  for  the  continued  high  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  by  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1949. 

The  statement  was  made  by 
Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Am¬ 
erica,  Inc.,  in  an  address  before 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers’  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  New  England, 
Inc. 

Business  continues  in  good 
volume,  Mr.  Willis  stated,  even 
though  the  industry  has  been 
undergoing  the  change  from  a 
seller’s  market  to  a  buyer’6  mar¬ 
ket  and  price  levels  are  consid¬ 
erably  below  last  year’s. 

In  connnenting  on  the  heavy 
consumer  demand  for  adver¬ 
tised  brands,  Mr.  Willis  said  that 
“this  is  easily  understandable 
because  ttie  American  people 
learned  that  there  is  a  real  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  brands 
of  known  quality  and  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  that  they  often  had  to 
accept  during  the  war  years. 
Moreover,  when  people  have 
money  they  buy  the  best  in 
foods  and  their  own  experience 
has  convinced  them  mat  the 
well-established  brands  are  de¬ 
pendably  the  best. 

“Advertised  brands  are  also 
popular  with  grocers  because 
their  customers  have  indicated 
this  preference  for  them  by  their 
own  purchases  and  because  they 
are  fast  sellers  and  business 
builders.” 


Look-See  Expedition 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Eighteen 
Washington  correspondents, 
seeking  on-the-spot  background 
for  coverage  of  the  Califomia- 
Arlzona  dispute  over  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Colorado  River  water, 
toured  the  watershed  area  in  the 
two  States.  They  inspected  Im¬ 
perial  and  Coachella  Valleys,  the 
All-American  Canal,  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  Aqueduct,  and 
Hoover  and  Parker  Dams. 


AMERICA'S  TEST  MARKET— 
*  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


In  coming  months  when  new  products  and 
model  changes  come  off  the  production 
line,  the  problem  of  selecting  an  ideal  ted 
market  will  be  a  paramount  one.  To  aid 
busy  executives  in  this  task  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  pictorial  booklet  entitled  "Atner- 
ica's  Test  Market,  Columbus,  Ohio."  You 
can  obtain  your  copy  FREE  by  writing  the 
General  Advertising  Department,  The  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 


THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

National  Representative: 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DETROIT. 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Consl 


In  Circulation,,.* 

A  Gain  of  86%  Daily,  105%  Sunday. 

In  Linage,..* 

First  in  the  Nation  during  the  1st  quarter  of  1949, 
with  a  total  of  9,786,306  lines. 


#  Medio  ftocords 


'6  Mos.  A  VO.,  Ending  Mar.  31 
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MECHANICAL 

Mechanical 
Broadens  in 

INDUSTRIAL  relations,  a  new 

panel  in  the  ANPA  mechani¬ 
cal  department’s  program,  will 
be  an  important  agendum  at  the 
21st  annual  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago,  June  6-8,  re¬ 
ports  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  act¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  reported  his  first 
year  of  direction,  following  the 
retirement  of  Walter  E.  Wines, 
the  department's  founder,  to  the 
ANPA  1949  meeting,  as  follows; 

Your  Mechanical  Department 
has  completed  another  busy  and 
successful  year.  That  interest  in 
newspaper  mechanical  problems 
is  increasing  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ishing  is  shown  by  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  last  Mechanical 
Conference,  the  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception  of  the  program  present¬ 
ed  at  this  conference  and  the 
unusual  interest  in  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Bulletins  which  carried 
the  report  of  that  conference. 
There  has  also  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  inquiries,  so  that  we 
have  been  able  to  help  many 
more  of  the  members  with  their 
problems  on  an  individual  basis. 

This  year  saw  the  retirement 
of  Walter  E.  Wines  as  Manager 
of  the  Mechanical  Department. 
Mr.  Wines  was  associated  with 
the  ANPA  as  Manager  of  the 
Mechanical  Department  since  its 
inauguration  in  1926.  His  long 
and  able  service  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  will  stand  as  one 
Df  the  foundation  stones  upon 
which  our  business  is  building 
ever  higher. 

In  1948,  for  the  first  time,  we 
developed  an  Industrial  Rela 
tions  program  as  part  of  the 
regular  Mechanical  Conference. 
This  program  was  instituted  to 
aid  in  cementing  a  sound  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  foundation  which 
would  help  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  continue  its  forward 
progress. 

Mechanical  Conference 

Our  Mechanical  Conference 
has  developed  and  expanded 
from  a  comparatively  small 
meeting  into  what  is  now  a  na¬ 
tional  institution.  Attendance 
has  grown  from  82  in  1927  to 
a  recent  average  of  1.200. 

The  Conference  Program  in 
Pittsburgh  la.st  July  covered  a 
wide  range  of  topics  with  the 
added  innovation  of  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  session.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  Mechanical  Exhibits, 
maintained  on  their  usual  high 
level,  were  of  considerable  value 
to  those  attending. 

The  twenty-first  Mechanical 
Conference  will  be  held  this 
year  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago,  June  6,  7  and  8. 

An  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  program  is  scheduled  for 
the  two  Industrial  Relations  ses¬ 
sions  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
June  6th.  The  Human  Element 
In  Industry,  The  Rising  Cost 
Spiral  And  The  Need  To  Com¬ 
bat  It,  The  Employes’  Stake  In 


Conference 

Scope 

Scientific  Management,  Applica¬ 
tion  Of  Sound  Personnel  Meth¬ 
ods  In  A  Newspaper  Plant,  Pro¬ 
fits  And  Our  Economic  System, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects 
which  will  be  handled  by  some 
of  the  nation’s  most  competent 
speakers  in  this  field. 

A  constructive  symposium  on 
Fire  has  been  planned,  bring¬ 
ing  together  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  Fire  Engineering  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  of  newspaper 
fires.  There  will  also  be  reports 
from  several  of  the  newspapers 
who  have  experienced  bad  fires. 

The  entire  subject  of  Plant 
Expansion  and  Construction  will 
be  high  lighted  with  informed 
and  experienced  speakers  to 
discuss  the  many  phases  in¬ 
volved  in  this  subject. 

All  of  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ments  will  be  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered,  and  ample  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  those  who  wish 
to  discuss  their  individual  me¬ 
chanical  problems. 

Joint  Committee 

The  AAAA-ANPA  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Newspaper  Printing 
was  very  active  in  the  past  year, 
and  you  have  undoubtedly  all 
seen  by  now  the  first  report 
entitled  “Proper  Preparation  Of 
Art  Work  For  Good  Newspaper 
Reproduction.’’  Over  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  this  report 
have  been  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers.  advertising  agencies,  ad 
vertisers,  engravers,  and  other 
associated  suppliers.  This  first 
report  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  and  it  is  believed  that 
definite  benefits  will  follow  its 
issuance.  A  second  report  cov¬ 
ering  “Standards  In  Plate  Mak¬ 
ing"  etc.,  has  been  completed 
and  should  be  published  shortly. 
A  third  report  on  “Proper  Hand¬ 
ling  Methods"  etc.,  by  the 
agency  as  well  as  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  now  in  preparation  and 
will  be  published  soon. 

The  Joint  Committee  contem¬ 
plates  a  program  of  work  on 
newspaper  color,  color  comic  ad¬ 
vertising,  rotogravure,  etc.  The 
benefits  already  resulting  and 
those  anticipated  from  the  work 
of  this  committee  demonstrates 
the  mutual  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  people  and  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  people  working  har¬ 
moniously  together  in  their  own 
best  interests. 

Formal  reports  of  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Committee  will  be 
presented  to  the  Chicago  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  for  which 
an  instructive  and  informative 
agency  session  is  planned. 
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The  department  has  continued 
to  issue  Mechanical  Bulletins  on 
pertinent  and  timely  subjects 
which  we  hope  are  of  value  to 
the  membership.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  learn  of  new 
devices  and  methods  which  may 
apply  to  newspaper  printing. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize 
here  that  description  of  a  new 
device  or  process  in  a  Mechani¬ 
cal  Bulletin  does  not  imply  en¬ 
dorsement  or  recommendation 
by  the  ANPA  or  its  Mechanical 
Department.  It  does  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  device  or  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  carefully  inves¬ 
tigated  to  the  extent  that  facili¬ 
ties  and  finances  allow,  has 
probably  been  seen  in  operation, 
and  that  the  published  descrip¬ 
tion  has  been  carefully  checked, 
verified  and  is  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  From  this  stand¬ 
point,  these  reports  should  be 
valuable  to  the  members. 
Anti-Waste  Plan  Saves  Millions 

No  annual  report  would  be 
complete  without  some  mention 
of  the  quarterly  newsprint  waste 
reports  which  continue  to  be  is¬ 
sued  and  will  be  included  as  a 
part  of  our  future  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
based  on  comparative  figures 
of  newsprint  waste  percentages 
from  the  start  of  the  ANPA 
campaign  in  1927  to  date,  those 
members  who  participate  and 
report  their  waste  monthly  etc., 
are  now  saving  approximately 
$3,000,000.00  annually.  However, 
constant  vigilance  is  required  to 
keep  paper  waste  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  all 
classes,  newsprint  waste  has 
been  slowly  but  definitely  in 
creasing  since  1943-44.  Because 
of  this,  your  department  has 
been  renewing  its  efforts  to  em¬ 
phasize  information  concerning 
newsprint  waste  to  the  mem¬ 
bership.  We  shall  publish,  from 
time  to  time,  accounts  of  new 
equipment  and  methods  to  help 
you  to  handle  your  newsprint 
economically  and  with  the  lea«t 
amount  of  damage. 

Your  Mechanical  Department 
has  been  cooperating  fully  with 
the  Research  Department.  All 
of  the  files  and  information  on 
hand,  as  well  as  the  personnel 
of  the  Mechanical  Department, 
are  always  readily  available  to 
the  Research  Department  to  help 
in  any  way  possible  with  that 
program. 

Your  department  devotes 
much  time  and  effort  to  answer¬ 
ing  questions  propounded  by  in¬ 
dividual  members.  Members  are 
urged  to  make  more  use  of  the 
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Department  in  connection  with 
their  individual  problems.  Thert 
is  available  an  extensive  am] 
constantly  growing  file  of  in- 
formation  on  newspaper  me. 
chanics,  of  which  members 
might  well  make  more  use. 

Many  members  reap  consid¬ 
erable  benefits  which  can  be  - 
translated  into  dollars  and  cents  i 
by  availing  themselves  of  the 
services  of  the  Mechanical  De-  ' 
partment,  and  those  who  have 
not  previously  called  on  us  for 
help  are  urged  to  do  so.  We 
stand  ready  to  help  and  serve 
in  any  way  we  can. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  add  that 
through  the  efforts  of  Walter  £ 
Wines,  the*  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment,  its  bulletins,  and  activities 
enjoy  an  extremely  high  repu¬ 
tation  throughout  the  world  for 
value  as  well  as  dependability. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  only 
to  maintain  that  standard  but 
also  to  bring  added  prestige  to 
the  work  being  done  by  your  * 
Mechanical  Department. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri, 
Acting  Manager. 

■ 

Dog  Story  Scotched 

A  page-one  story  and  a  lead 
editorial  were  used  by  the 
Casper  ( Wyo. )  Tribune-Herald 
to  “scotch  rumors’’  that  blind 
people  could  get  a  dog  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  red  cellophane 
strips  off  cigaret  packages.  The 
newspaper  contacted  Seeing- 
Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
to  verify  its  expose  of  the 
hoax.  ’The  newspaper  also  of¬ 
fered  to  assist  needy  blind  in  its 
state  in  getting  Seeing-Eye  dogs. 


WINSTON  (HURCHIll 
Said  .  .  . 

"I  speak  not  only  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  blessings  and  consola¬ 
tion  of  revealed  religion,  but  also 
to  those  who  face  the  mysteriis 
of  human  destinies  alone 

"I  say  that  the  flame  of  Christ- 
tian  ethics  is  still  our  highest 
guide.  To  guard  and  cherish  It 
is  our  first  interest,  both  spirit¬ 
ually  and  materially.  The  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  spirtual  duty  in  our  daily 
life  is  vital  to  our  survival.  Only 
by  bringing  it  into  perfect  appli¬ 
cation  can  we  hope  to  solve  for 
ourselves  the  problems  of  this 
world,  and  not  of  this  world 
alone." 

The  most  practical  way  is 
which  a  newspaper  can  carry 
out  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
Churchill  —  and  millions  of 
others  —  is  by  printing  th» 
sane,  readable,  Scriptnrol, 
non-sectarian  and  long-testfd 
Ellis-Douglass  Sunday  School 
Lesson. 

THE  ELIIS-DOUGUSS 
SERVICE 

Box  287 

Princeton.  N.  J. 
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jsumma 

turn 

pleasure... 

It  is  indeed  with  great  pleasure  that  once  again  The  Boston 
Globe  announces  a  small  investment  in  one  of  New  England’s 
greatest  resources:  Education. 

Once  more  this  investment  is  in  the  form  of  $1000  Boston 
Globe  Fellowships  for  five  New  England  college  undergraduates 
to  travel  and  study  outside  the  United  States  for  a  year. 

The  1949  winners  are: 

Mary  Rhoda  Dorsey  of  Smith  ...  to  England 
Robert  J.  Ballantyne  of  Yale  ....  to  Mexico 
Eleanor  M.  Ridge  of  Emmanuel  .  .  to  Ireland 
Stewart  D.  Kranz  of  Harvard ....  to  Italy  and  France 
Sheila  Spear  of  Mt.  Holyoke  ....  to  France 

The  tw'enty  previous  Globe  Fellows  have  already  studied  or  are 
studying  in  Hawaii,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Guatemala,  Canada,  Brazil,  Argentina  and  E>enmark. 


These  Fellow’ships  are  part  of  The  Globe’s  public 
service  to  its  community. 

And  they  are  indicative  of  The  Boston  Globe’s 
character  —  a  character  which  attracts  intelligent,  loyal 
readers,  and  which  makes  The  Globe  Boston’s  most 
interesting  and  influential  newspaper. 


The  Boston  Globe 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Repmentatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Osborn,  Scokiro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago,  Detroit 
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INS  Growth,  Exploits 
In  ’48  Told  by  Berkson 


FURTHER  expansion  of  its  serv¬ 
ices  to  newspaper,  radio,  and 
television  clients  and  completion 
of  the  last  link  in  a  round-the- 
world  radioprinter  news  net¬ 
work  were  announced  this  week 
by  International  News  Service 
in  its  annual  progress  report. 

The  report  was  presented  to 
news  and  business  executives  of 
the  agency  by  Sesonour  Berkson. 
INS  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  at  the  annual  business 
meeting  in  connection  with  the 
ANPA  convention. 

Mr.  Berkson  said  “1948  was 
the  greatest  year  in  INS  history 
— and  based  on  our  achieve¬ 
ments  during  the  fliet  three 
months  of  this  year.  1949  will  be 
even  greater.” 

“Since  Jan.  1,  1948,  he  said. 
INS  has  added  to  its  domestic 
and  foreign  client  lists  a  grand 
total  of  157  newspapers,  49  ra¬ 
dio  stations,  29  television  sta¬ 
tions,  and  15  special  service 
clients. 

Growth  in  Television* 

“In  the  television  field  itself,” 
he  reported,  “our  growth  since 
Jan.  1.  1948.  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  We  now  serve  45  of  the  60 
existing  television  stations  with 
one  or  more  of  our  news  ele¬ 
ments.  Our  television  news  ma¬ 
terial  reaches  30  out  of  36  tele¬ 
vision  market  areas. 

“These  television  news  pack¬ 
ages  consist  of  daily  and  weekly 
newsreels  produced  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Telenews  Productions, 
Inc.,  daily  news  photo  packages 
produced  by  our  picture  affiliate. 
International  News  Photos,  and 
newstape  and  page  printer  news 
bulletin  service  produced  by  our 
news  staff.  We  are  the  only 
news  agency  to  date  to  provide 
such  comprehensive  news  cover¬ 
age  for  television  stations.  We 
have  pioneered  in  this  field  since 
early  in  1946. 

“At  the  recent  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  in  Chicago,  INS 
unveiled  a  remarkable  new  pro¬ 
jection  machine  called  l^ojectall 
designed  especially  for  rapid, 
simplified  projection  of  news 
bulletins  and  news  photos  on 
television.  New  methods  of 
transmitting  news  photos  by 
wire  for  use  on  teletdsion  were 
also  introduced.” 

3  New  Domestic  Bureous 

INS  domestic  and  foreign 
news-gathering  facilities  have 
been  expanded,  Mr.  Berkson  re¬ 
vealed. 

In  the  U.  S..  additional  INS 
bureaus  were  op>ened  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Ala.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
Santa  Fc,  N.  M.,  he  said. 

In  Europe,  additional  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  have  been 
stationed  by  INS  in  key  centers 
along  the  Iron  Curtain  frontiers. 
Far  Eastern  and  Latin  American 
operations  have  also  been  re¬ 
inforced. 

"On  April  1,”  the  Berkson  re¬ 
port  continued,  “INS  inaugurat¬ 
ed  the  last  link  in  its  high-speed 
round  -  the  -  world  radioprlnter 
network  for  the  transmission  of 
news  dispatches  to  foreign  coun¬ 


tries.  This  link  was  established 
when  regular  radioprinter  serv¬ 
ice  began  over  our  leased  wire¬ 
less  transmitters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Japan  and  Korea. 

Teleprinter  Service 

“This  teleprinter  to  teleprinter 
service  is  functioning  perfectly 
by  shortwave  radio  at  the  same 
speed  of  60  words  per  minute 
with  which  the  news  services 
transmit  their  regular  news  re¬ 
ports  to  domestic  clients  in  the 
U.S.A.  over  leased  telephone 
lines. 

“Electronic  developments  dur¬ 
ing  and  since  World  War  n  have 
made  it  possible  to  do  the  same 
news  transmission  job  by  radio 
at  a  fraction  of  the  former  cost 
when  dispatches  had  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  abroad  by  undersea 
cables  or  commercial  wireless. 

“Actually,  we  use  the  same 
type  of  teleprinters  we  use  in 
domestic  service  except  they  are 
linked  by  radio  beams  instead 
of  telephone  lines.  INS  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  this  field  of  news 
communications  and  Is  working 
on  a  number  of  other  news 
transmission  projects  of  prime 
importance. 

“At  present,  INS  global  serv¬ 
ice  reaches  the  major  capitals 
of  Europe  and  South  America 
via  radio  transmitters  in  New 
York  linked  directly  to  sending 
teleprinters  in  INS  headquarters 
office.  It  reaches  the  Far  East 
via  transmitters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  linked  similarly  to  send¬ 
ing  teleprinters  in  the  INS  San 
Francisco  bureau.  The  radio- 
printer  circuits  enable  INS  to 
pump  more  news  abroad  faster 
and  cheaper  than  ever  bdfore. 

“Stockholm,  Rome,  and  Athens 
were  recently  added  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  radioprinter  network.  In 
France,  where  one  of  the  first 
INS  radioprlnter  services  was 
installed  immediately  after  per¬ 
fection  of  the  system,  a  long¬ 
term  agreement  for  this  service 
has  been  signed  recently  with 
the  largest  newspaper  group  in 
Paris — the  France  Soir  group. 

“Altogether,  INS  dispatches 
reach  directly  on  its  own  tele¬ 
type  and  wireless  channels  and 
indirectly  through  network  and 


Breakfast  Briefs 

An  antique  collector  is  one  who 
believes  there  is  no  stool  like  an 
old  stool. 

«  *  • 

Architects  tell  us  that  the  White 
House  has  been  ready  to  tumble 
down  for  years.  And  all  that 
time  any  number  of  people  have 
been  innocently  offering  to  live 
in  the  old  shack. 

*  *  • 

Fears  that  the  American  way  of 
life  was  on  its  way  out  have 
proven  groimdless.  Installment 
buying  is  on  its  way  back. 

Frtwn  thf  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


other  tieups  a  grand  total 
throughout  the  world  of  more 
than  2,575  newspapers,  radio 
stations,  and  television  outlets. 

“We  have  found  greater  pref¬ 
erence  abroad  than  ever  before 
for  the  American  news  services 
and  their  standards  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  objectivity. 

Special  citations  by  INS  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief  Barry  Faris,  for  ex¬ 
ceptionally  meritorious  news  en¬ 
terprise,  were  announced  by  Mr. 
Berkson.  Those  cited  were:  J. 
Kingsbury  Smith.  Bob  Consi- 
dine.  Richard  Weil,  Inez  Robb, 
James  L.  Kilgallen,  Pierre  Huss, 
Jack  Lotto,  Howard  Handle- 
man,  Troy  Gordon. 

Also  the  New  York  sports 
staff  “for  a  two-hour  beat  on  the 
appointment  of  Leo  Durocher  to 
succeed  Mel  Ott  as  manager  of 
the  Giants  and  the  appointment 
of  Burt  Shotton  as  Brooklyn 
manager.” 

Also  the  Washington  staff  for 
“its  enterprise  in  scoring  two 
notable  news  beats:  the  first  on 
the  news  that  Sumner  Welles, 
former  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
had  been  found  half-frozen  on 
his  Maryland  estate;  the  second 
on  the  capture  and  subsequent 
confession  of  the  two  train  rob¬ 
bers  who  had  held  up  a  crack 
B  &  O  train  in  Wild  West  style. 

Mr.  Berkson  also  presented  a 
report  on  the  accomplishments 
of  International  News  Photos. 
The  following  were  cited  by  INP 
Executive  Editor  Sid  Mautner: 
A1  Muto,  Frank  Jurkoski,  Tom 
Carson,  David  L.  Cicero,  Michael 
Gough,  Allyn  Baum,  George 
Woodruff,  Arthur  Sasse,  Herbert 
Scharfman,  and  Ed  Stein. 


Pa.  Editors'  Society  I 

Plan  Is  Advanced  ' 

Plans  for  the  formation  of  | 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Nem- 
paper  Editors  are  expected  to  be 
completed  at  State  College,  Ifn 
20-21,  when  the  Pennsylvinii 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Anode 
tion  conducts  its  annual  Edi-  A 
torial  Conference. 

Several  editors  have  talked 
about  the  idea  for  several  yean 
More  recently.  Dale  H.  Gramley 
editor  of  the  Bethlehem 
Timet,  asked  the  PNPA  execu¬ 
tive  committee  if  it  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  tuch  an  organization  as  i 
a  division  of  the  parent  body  ' 
The  PNPA  gave  its  approval 
provided  the  new  society  was 
open  to  editorial  staff  memben 
on  both  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

In  February,  Mr.  Gramley 
brought  the  subject  to  the  atten-  ^ 
tion  of  «roup  of  editors  in  ^  ' 
rlsburg  and  it  was  decided  to 
set  up  the  organization  during 
the  Editorial  Conference.  On* 
of  the  objects  of  the  new  group 
is  to  encourage  larger  atten¬ 
dance  at  these  annual  meetings 
■ 

$80  Minimum  Set 
In  San  Antonio 

SAN  ANTONIO.  Tex.  —  A  new 

contract  between  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  running  to  March  20. 
1951,  sets  the  six-year  reporter 
minimum  at  $80.89  a  we<k  (40 
hours).  The  minimum  for  news 
editor,  city  editor  and  iporli 
editor  is  $104. 


More  Scott 

Modern 

Engineering 


Heretofore  it  has  been  the  universal  practice,  in  News¬ 
paper  Presses,  to  fasten  the  main  driving  and  cylinder 
miter,  bevel  and  straight  or  helically  cut  spur  gears  by 
keys  in  keyways.  Scott  has  eliminated  this  method  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  to  force  the  gears  out  of  true. 

Instead,  the  modern  method  is  to  fasten  all  these  gears  on 
flanges  or  large  shafts  by  heat-treated  SAE  4120  Chrome 
Molybdenum  Alloy  Steel  Bolts  and  Dowels.  This  permits 
of  easy  mounting  of  gears  truly  concentric  and  fastens 
the  gears  by  non-slip  positive  disc-cluteh  grip. 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other  new 
epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in  Scott  Presses. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co^  Inc 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Cities 


Now,  more  than  at  any  time  since  before  World  War 
II,  local  market  differences  are  more  pronounced. 

However,  H.A.S.  men  have  their  fingers  on  the  sales 
pulse  of  ten  major  markets  across  the  country.  They 
have  charted,  classified,  evaluated  these  markets  block 
by  block.  They  know  the  changes  taking  place  constantly 
as  population  shifts,  as  retail  areas  move,  as  traffic  is 
re-routed,  as  buying  habits  change. 

^Vs  a  result,  the  Research  and  Marketing  Departments 
of  Hearst  Advertising  Service  have  produced  Strategic 
Marketing  Aids  which  have  proven  helpful  to  many 
sales  and  advertising  executives.  Perhaps  we  can  be  of 
service  to  you.  To  investigate  the  possibilities,  call  or 
write  the  H.A.S.  man  nearest  you  today. 


KNOW  rOUM  PMWSfAMM  MAN  fO  KNOW  VOUR  MAMKHS 


Head  ildverlising  Service 

Herbert  W.  Beyea,  General  Manager  •  959  8th  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Baltimore  Nrwt-Post  American 
PittslMugb  Sao-Telegrapli 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Oftccs  in  principal  cities  representing 
Detroit  Times 

Boston  Record-American  Advertiser 
Albany  Times  Union 
New  York  Joumal-American 


Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Chicago  Heratd-American 
Seanle  Post-Intelligencer 
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PRESIDENT 

Break-Even  Point  Is  Set 


Too  High,  Says  Howe 


Must  Bid  for  Better  Man-Hour 
While  Position  Is  Vulnerable 


HIGH  break-even  points  in 

newspaper  economics  threaten 
to  keep  publishers  awake 
nights,  implied  David  W.  Howe, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
president  of  ANPA,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  convention  address  in  New 
York  City. 

Complications  in  attaining  so¬ 
lutions  through  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  initiative  were  seen, 
too,  in  the  increasing  burden 
of  the  ‘‘welfare  state”  and 
threats  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Howe  insisted  that  the 
first  ‘‘function  of  the  press  ...  is 
the  job  of  getting  at  the  truth 
and  auditing  government.” 

Text  of  the  complete  address 
follows: 

Welcome  to  the  63rd  annual 
convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Representing  over  90%  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
the  country,  we  are  meeting  tp 
consider  our  common  problems 
and  common  aims. 

The  threats  to  freedom  ham¬ 
mering  at  our  country  and  at 
all  free  nations  have  brought 
determined  resistance.  The 
events  of  the  past  two  years 
have  brought  us  signs  of  a  re¬ 
spite  in  certain  of  the  internal 
threats  to  our  freedom.  In  high 
places  we  hear  it  said  that  a 
speaker  or  an  editor  ‘‘has  the 
right  to  be  wrong.”  Again  we 
hear  quoted  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes’  opinion  that 
‘‘Freedom  of  speech  is  really 
freedom  for  the  thought  we 
hae.” 

Threats  to  Freedom,  Old  and  New 

Legislators,  local  administra¬ 
tive  officers,  and  even  courts — as 
witness  the  strange  Baltimore 
press  gag  on  crime  news — will 
always  continue  to  crowd  the 
feedoms  guaranteed  the  people 
under  the  First  Amendment.  It 
is  our  duty  to  be  vigilant  and  io 
furnish  the  public  with  the  in¬ 
formation  and  background  need¬ 
ed  for  their  corrective  action. 

When  Jefferson  made  his  fa¬ 
mous  remark  about  preferring 
newspapers  without  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  government  withqut 
newspapers,  he  thought  of  gov¬ 
ernment  performing  police,  reg¬ 
ulatory,  defense,  and  judicial 
functions.  His  type  of  govern¬ 
ment  served  the  electorate  and 
did  not  expect  to  rule  or  to 
determine  their  incomes,  their 
food,  or  their  shelter.  He  did 
not  picture  nine  per  cent  of 
the  civilians  employed  being  on 
government  payrolls.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  he  and  all  the  founding 
fathers  did  not  look  ahead  to 
government  propaganda,  de¬ 
signed  to  influence  voters  in 


their  decisions  on  public  poli¬ 
cies.  Newspapers  he  pictured  as 
serving  as  auditors  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  tame  its  threatened 
abuses  of  powers,  to  expose  aibi- 
trariness,  to  expose  and  98ht 
corruption. 

Federal  Propagandists,— 42,000 

The  ‘‘welfare  state” — so-called 
— imposes  an  enormous  addition¬ 
al  burden  upon  the  press.  There 
are  several  times  as  many  pub¬ 
lic  officials  to  watch.  Tending 
to  smother  in  some  degree  all 
objective  and  searching  report¬ 
ing  is  an  enormous  government 
propaganda  bureau.  The  Budget 
Bureau  reports  more  than  $74.8 
millions  is  now  spent  annually 
for  propaganda  by  government 
executive  agencies.  A  total  o<f 
42,000  Federal  employes  were 
found  by  a  Congressional  sub¬ 
committee  last  December  to  be 
engaged  in  such  propaganda 
work.  This  committee  reported 
even  more  engaged  in  propa¬ 
ganda  activities,  with  innocent 
sounding  titles.  While  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  minority  reports  of 
this  committee  differ  as  to  the 
importance  they  appear  to  agree 
upon  the  facts. 

When  one  officer  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  Federal  Se(;urity 
Agency,  was  asked  whether  he 
had  presented  both  sides  of  the 
question,  the  committee  quotes 
as  his  reply:  ‘‘I  don’t  know  what 
you  mean  by  both  sides.” 

In  the  meantime  private  citi¬ 
zens  who  seek  in  any  organized 
manner  to  keep  their  views  be¬ 
fore  Congress  are  labeled  as 
lobbyists. 

Our  Vulnerable  Position 

The  past  year  has  seen  new 
tops  in  newspaper  publishing  in 
daily  circulation,  in  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation,  in  advertising  linage 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


le  Associated  Press 


and  revenue.  It  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  by  a  greatly 
lowered  net  profit.  The  infla¬ 
tionary  period  has  fastened  high 
break-even  points.  We  are  espe¬ 
cially  vulnerable  in  general  to 
shrinkages  of  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.  Labor  scales,  labor  costs, 
taxes  and  newsprint  have  given 
high  fixed  charges  and  high 
unit  costs;  and  circulation  prices 
have  reached  a  ceiling  which 
appears  difficult  to  pierce.  Econ¬ 
omies  and  greater  productivity 
are  recognized  as  urgent. 

In  addition  to  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  information  services  your 
Association  is  engaged  in  sev¬ 
eral  activities  designed  to  aid 
you  in  maintaining  strength,  sta¬ 
bility  and  a  profit  margin.  Upon 
several  of  these  may  I  now  re¬ 
port  in  summary. 

Are  Production  Increases  Due? 

The  Classical  School  of  econ¬ 
omists  has  long  reminded  us 
that  realized  income  depends 
upon  production  volume.  Dr. 
Willford  I.  King,  in  his  re¬ 
cent  book,  "The  Keys  to  Pros¬ 
perity,”  states:  "the  amazing  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  real  hour¬ 
ly  wages  of  American  workers 
has  been  due  to  increasing  phys¬ 
ical  productivity  per  man  hour 
and  this  increasing  efficiency 
has,  in  turn,  been  brought  about 
by  inventions  and  discoveries 
implemented  by  vast  amounts  of 
new  capital.” 

We  are  informed  from  figures 
in  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
published  last  July,  that  the  real 
gross  national  product  per  em¬ 
ployed  civilian  increased  19% 
in  the  past  seven  years.  From 
1940  to  1947  as  measured  in  1940 
dollars  per  employe,  produc¬ 
tivity  nationally  went  up  that 
much  —  19%.  This  surprising 
statement  is  based  upon  the 
tables  which  the  President’s 
economists  prepared.  They  did 
not  make  such  calculations  in 
the  text  of  the  report.  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  Research  of  J.  Walter 


Everything  in  Baitimore 


Thompson  Co.,  however,  has 
drawn  such  conclusions  and  wc 
may  hope  they  are  substantiated 
by  other  statisticians. 

Looking  back  to  a  slightly 
similar  period  after  World  Wu 
I  something  most  unusual  hao- 
pened  in  1920-22.  Productivi^ 
rose  11%  a  year  preparing  the 
way  for  the  general  fall  in  prices 
and  the  rise  in  real  earnings  of 
1923-29.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  is  au¬ 
thority  for  this  observation. 

Greater  Productivity  Needed 

Our  nation  needs  increased 
productivity  per  man-hour.  The 
evidence  that  we  are  getting  it 
is  hard  indeed  to  find.  The 
President’s  Economic  Report  of 
last  July  has  references  to  the 
cost  upon  the  economy  of 
feather  -  bedding,  make  -  work 
practices,  and  soldiering.  Our 
business  needs  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  man-hour  to  keep 
pace  with  progress  and  to  m^- 
tain  health,  strength,  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  our  businesses  and  all 
who  operate  them.  The  Techno¬ 
logical'  Development  Branch  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shows  in  the  newspaper  and 
periodicals  business  from  1939 
to  1945  that  the  output  per  man¬ 
hour  decreased  11.3%.  These 
figures  sifted  and  compiled  by 
Will  Lisner  in  last  August  26th 
New  York  Times  cover  four  mil¬ 
lion  workers  in  34  indurtries. 
The  base  is  probably  too  narrow 
to  be  conclusive.  The  trend, 
however,  is  clearly  not  good. 
The  challenge  to  management 
and  to  government  is  great. 

(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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of  heart.  Cussedness  and  intimi* 

PrAaiHAnt'a  RAnnrf  dation  on  the  part  of  a  monop- 

rresiaenis  nepon  oly— even  a  labor  monopoly- 

continued  from  page  50  can  build  nothing  substantial 
and  lasting.  The  rank  and  file 

SwSJnerprobleml^  The  n“  t  J °P®” 
nation^  meeting  that  will  aid  Get  Along  Fine”  is  the 

M VM  niotto  of  a  national  group  of  ex- 

hibits  by  labor  and  management 
^  nt  to  be  joinUy  presented  in  Cleve- 

ference  in  Chicago  June  6,  7  lanj  tViroA  wooire  honrp  The 


and  8. 

Serricea  of  Chicago  Oiiice 


land  three  weeks  hence.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  appropriated  $250,000  for 


The  Special  Standing  Commit-  this  exposition  and  a  group  of 
tee  under  George  N.  Dale’s  ver-  employers  of  national  scope  are 
satile  leadership  has  continued  joining  in  it.  None  of  the 
to  increase  and  improve  its  serv-  unions  in  this  program  has  uni¬ 
ices  to  the  membership  as  the  lateral  rules  that  are  designed 
publishers’  problems  required,  to  regulate  working  conditions, 
The  chairman,  his  staff,  and  the  and  are  held  by  the  union  to 
committee  members  have  coordi-  be  non-arbitrable.  This  exposi- 
nated  their  efforts  closely  with  tion  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the 
those  of  the  general  manager,  times. 

the  general  counsel  and  also  In  tomorrow’s  session  the  liti- 
with  other  newspaper  associa-  gation  between  The  National 
tions.  Hence  ANPA  members  Labor  Relations  Board  Counsel 


should  be  fully  informed  and 


International  Typo- 


well  advised  in  their  relations  graphical  Union  will  be  high- 
with  newspaper  employes.  When  light^  by  our  own  General 
it  became  necesary  to  supple-  Counsel,  Elisha  Hanson.  His  aid 
ment  this  service  in  order  to  in  bringing  healthier  attitudes 
preserve  local  collective  bar-  towards  the  Nation’s  laws  on  the 
gaining — your  Board  of  Direc-  part  of  union  officials  puts  us  all 


tors  initiated  appropriate  pro-  in  his  debt 
ceedings  before  the  National  Mechanical  Research  Program 
Board  in  fed-  yoyj.  convention 

TTiI  here  you  tripled  the  program  of 

mechanical  research  set  up  in 


S  You  voted  unanimously  for 

®  two-year  special  assesment  de- 
^  signed  to  provide  $140,000  a  year 

pro^r  £|jg  mechanical  research  pro- 
gram.  Basic  research,  long-term 
research,  and  some  that  gives 
Z?*?  promise  of  early  results  are  now 

in  progress.  You  will  hear  more 
letins  have  been  completely  re-  j^^ut  it  this  morning 

^  As  we  consider  *  our  cost 

^^"*i***  trends,  our  comparison  with 
®nd  other  industry,  our  urgent  pres- 
®nt  and  future  needs,  it  is  9  safe 
wager  that  we  will  never  turn 
back  on  the  path  recently  under- 
^tiP***^*«^  taken  in  mechanical  research.  It 
is  simply  the  rate  of  yearly  in- 
W,  rSoliw.®  ?  vestment  and  the  rate  of  ad- 

vance  that  you  will  decide  by 
criterion  for  y^yj.  future  expressions.  We 
have  increased  our  wage  scales 
Arbitration  Develops  *0  one  of  the  two  too  positions 


ditional  core  of  our  labor  rela¬ 
tions  program  as  individual  pub- 


The  technical  service  portion 
has  begun  a  steady  series  of 
bulletins.  They  will  keep  the 
membership  informed  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  of  activity  in  all  forms 
of  research  aimed  towards  the 
solution  of  our  problems.  I 
know  Mr.  Flint  will  welcome 
any  comments  concerning  this 
bulletin  service. 

Two  of  the  programs  initiated 
during  the  middle  of  last  year 
already  show  promise  of  results. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
research  at  best  is  a  slow  proc¬ 
ess.  We  feel  that  the  program  is 
off  to  a  good  start  and  will  lead 
us  to  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  equipment  and  processes. 
Mechanical  Department  Services 

Our  Mechanical  Department, 
started  23  years  ago,  in  1926,  was 
conducted  until  November,  1948, 
by  Walter  E.  Wines.  Mr.  Wines, 
having  given  long  and  faithful 
service,  asked  to  be  retired  and 
the  Board,  conscious  of  the  many 
years  that  he  has  single-minded- 
ly  served  the  Association,  con¬ 
sented  with  much  regret  to  los¬ 
ing  his  services. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  who  was 
Mr.  Wines’  assistant,  has  been 
named  as  acting  manager. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  many 
members  are  not  yet  aware  of 
the  tremendous  value  of  services 
which  our  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  can  render.  Many  read  the 
bulletins,  but  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  department  Is  geared 
to  solve  Individual  problems 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
various  items  carried  in  the  bul- 


and  muscle. 

Truth  and  Jostlce  are  rare 


letins  from  week  to  week.  I 
urge  each  of  you  to  let  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve  you.  After 
trying  it  once,  I  think  you  will 
make  it  a  habit  to  come  hycfc 
again  and  again.  It  was  created 
and  is  maintained  to  serve  the 
entire  membership. 

Consider  what  the  periodic 
and  frequent  newsprint  waste 
figures  painstakingly  pursued 
have  meant  to  our  business.  Six 
dailies  recently  show  1.25% 
waste  or  less..  Eight  members 
show  above  5%  newqirint 
waste.  Small  dailies  and  many 
large  dailies  some  years  ago 
thought  5%  waste  including 
wrapper  was  acceptable.  Sup¬ 
pose  Mr.  Spitaleri’s  figures  re¬ 
sult  in  urging  a  daily  of  500  tons 
consumption  to  get  in  line  with 
the  very  best  performance. 
There’s  a  saving  of  $500  to  $1,875 
per  year  for  that  500-ton  con¬ 
sumer.  Save  1%  on  newsprint 
waste  ( and  probably  half  of  ui 
with  effort  and  equipment  can 
do  so)  and  you  save  one  dollar 
on  each  ton  on  your  newqirint 
Postal  Committee 

Upon  invitation,  our  postal 
commitee  under  the  effective 
leadership  of  Josh  L.  Home  of 
the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Tele¬ 
gram  has  appeared  recently  be- 
for  House  and  Senate  postal 
committees.  ANPA  spokesmen 
made  clear  that  newspapers  are 
not  receiving  and  do  not  desire 
a  postal  subsidy.  Newspapers 
showed  more  interest  in  service 
than  in  rates  in  these  presenta- 
( Continued  on  Page  56) 
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lurnismng  service  ,,3^^  increased  our  wage  scales 

Arbitrotion  Develops  one  of  the  two  top  positions 

The  International  Arbitration  in  industry  without  correspond- 
Board,  of  which  the  Special  ing  cost  outs.  Our  strength  if 
Standing  Committee  is  the  man-  not  our  healthy  survival  is 
agement  panel,  has  heard  sev-  largely  dependent  upon  early 
eral  cases  since  the  last  conven-  improvements  and  cost-cutting- 
tion,  and  they  have  conciliated  time  -  saving  equipment  and 
other  disputes  when  arbitration  methods. 

was  imminent.  Local  signers  Mr.  Flint  was  engaged  as  re- 
under  the  International  Arbitra-  search  director  in  September, 


was  imminent.  Local  signers  Mr.  Flint  was  engaged  as  re- 
under  the  International  Arbitra-  search  director  in  September, 
tion  Agreement  with  the  press-  1947,  and  spent  his  first  eight 
men  have  reached  a  new  high,  months  getting  the  special  me- 
Voluntary  arbitration  agree-  chanical  background  of  the 
ments  at  local  level  are  the  tra-  newspaper  business. 


Shortly  after  the  1948  Con¬ 
vention  personnel  were  engaged 


Ushers.  It  Is  the  part  of  our  and  qiecific  programs  were  out- 
Special  Standing  Committee  and  lined.  The  first  phase  properly 
our  Chicago  office  to  facilitate  was  devoted  to  obtaining  funda- 
such  agreements.  Other  unions  mental  information.  Definite 
in  time  are  apt  to  find  that  arbi-  contracts  have  been  placed  with 
tration,  whole-heartedly  entered  outside  agencies  to  make  addi- 
into,  ia  a  more  satisfactory  pol-  tional  studies  along  certain  lines 
icy  for  all  concerned  than  occa-  where  investigation  seemed  war- 
sional  displays  of  arbitrariness  ranted. 


Cooperative  research  with  ex¬ 
isting  manufacturers  has  been 


articles  today  outside  (ff  the  actively  promoted  and  the  re- 
Westem  World.  Together  with  aponse  from  these  manufacturers 
freedom  they  form  our  constant  hM  been  most  encouraging, 
goals.  A  labor  uniog  that  has  The  research  laboratory  has 
been  willfully  setting  tram  aad  been  established  in  Easton,  Pa., 
justice  to  one  side  tof  sewacal  of  which  Mr.  Flint  will  tell  you 
years  could  sw»aslsfHI  a  dMOgwmore. 


Miami  HtraU 
ZoM  of  InflMflc* 

The  Miami  Herald  topped  all  the  nation's  news¬ 
papers  in  total  ad  linage  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1949  with  a  whopping  total  of  9,786,306  lines. 
This  volume  reflects  the  year-round  prosperity 
and  growth  of  the  Greater  Miami  area  and  the 
influence  of  The  Miami  Herald,  read  by  more 
people  on  Florida's  Gold  Coast  than  all  other 
daily  newspap>ers  combined.  Thg  Iffirgld's  six 
months'  average  circulation  for 
ing  March  31  was  186,166  §1)4 

Sunday,  an  all-time  high. 
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It's  a  landslide  of  linage  for  The  Miami  Hercild 
.  .  .  and  they  have  added  the  equipment  to 
handle  it — eight  new  Goss  Headliner  units  with 
four  half-decks  for  color  printing  and  two  pairs 
of  Goss  Uni-Flow  folders.  These  new  presses 
have  a  guaranteed  top  speed  of  60,000  per 
hour  and  provide  for  full  color  printing.  Quick 
changes  from  black  to  color  are  available 
through  the  use  of  eight  double-page  Goss 


Portable  Color  Fountains.  Printing  quality  is 
enhanced  by  the  Goss  Continuous  Feed  Ink 
System  which  provides  an  even  flow  of  ink  at 
all  press  speeds  and  ehminates  variations  in 
color  tones.  Safety  and  economy  of  operation 
are  assured  by  streamlined  unit  enclosure, 
pre-loaded  bearings,  and  fully  enclosed  auto¬ 
matic  lubrication.  For  full  details  about  this 
and  other  Goss  installations  write  .  .  . 


LD 

ES 
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-  The  a»rgiuneiit  sheet  was  short  to  start  with  . . . 
and  got  no  l)etter  fast. 

^  esterda\'s  fine  fat  leads,  one  by  one,  went 
fooey.  The  "follow'’  stories  failed  to  follow  . . .  Grand 
Jury  Expected  To  Issue  Indietmetits — didn’t  live  up 
to  expectations  . . .  On  a  five-day-old  murder, 
unsolved.  Homicide  held  its  yap.  while  the  DA  dished 
out  double  talk  .  . .  Missing  Girls  Seen  Entering 
Mystery  Gar — which  turned  out  to  l)e  the  taxi  they 
took  to  the  YVl  CA.  after  missing  the  last  bus  to  the 
suburbs!  . . .  Cit\  Founder.  No  Hope  Held  For.  stood 
off  the  Grim  Rea(»er,  while  F.xpected  Arrival  outwaited 
the  obstetricians  . . .  TransjKirtation  Board  Hearing 
post|Mined  ((Chairman  has  mumps!)  . . .  Heiress 
Seeking  Divorce — wasn’t  rich,  or  married! 

The  hot  tif>s  were  hot  air . . .  Nothing  to  it,  no 
soap,  not  known  at  that  address,  nobody  home,  no 
comment,  no  answer,  and  just  plain  No! . . . 

Tliat's  the  way  it  went,  all  day.  The  Old  Man 
pulle<l  "The  Lord  will  provide’’  routine.  The  Crabh, 
on  make-up,  asked  if  he  had  a  contract  to  that  effect. 

The  wire  sendee  printers  wasted  fiaper  noisily  . . . 
Washington  walloweil  in  on-wee.  The  correspondents 
trade<i  gossip  and  file<l  "inside”  stories  from  the  Press 
Club  l>ar...The  1'haines  was  not  afire;  ditto  Danube, 
Seine.  Nile.  The  foreign  bureau  Iniys  just  batted 


their  gums  by  cable,  sending  if  pieces  at  so  many 
cents  per  word  ...  No  representatives  of  the  I  SSR 
took  exception,  or  a  walk. 

Sports,  always  the  space-grabber,  asked  only  for 
its  minimum  . . .  home  team,  out  of  town,  rained  out. 
and  the  red  letter  event  was  Wrestling  Tonight! 

The  photogs  could  have  stayed  home,  and  saved 
the  pajier  trip  expense,  films  and  flash  bulbs . , .  Xoi 
one  of  our  country  correspondents  sent  an  animal 
story . . .  The  Fire  Dep’t  stuck  to  false  alarms.  The 
police  were  practically  unemployed. 

The  day's  "press  releases”  were  apparently  writien 
but  not  read  by  duplicating  machines. 


Hope  raised  its  battered  head  but  once  that  dav . . 
Item,  City  Calendar:  Official  Reception  .3:10  pm.  in 
honor  Mi.ss  Tillie  Ogatts,  retiring  after  fifty  years  a« 
grade  teacher  city  schools  .  . .  City  Desk  called  all 
hands.  Ogatts  is  OUR  story — play  it  big!  Etc.  etc... 
But  before  assignments  were  set.  Miss  Tillie  Ogatts.  72. 
had  collafised  from  celebrity,  was  resting  quietly  in 
No  Visitors  section.  Muni  Hospital . . .  Pity,  too— 
something  big  could  have  been  done  with  Miss  Tillie. 

The  Crabb.  shift  finished,  leafed  sadly  through  the 
latest  edition  . . .  ".A  stinker,  gents,  if  ever  I  saw  one" 
and  went  off  to  seek  solace  in  strong  drink! 


Funny  thin;:. . . .  none  ol  the  eustoiiiers  kicketi 
about  the  no-news  pajjer,  caiuelled  suhscriptions.  or 
>hot  the  editor.  Street  sales  next  day  were  normal. 

That  sort  of  thing  makes  staff  cynics  siis[)ect  that 
the  public  isn't  very  bright,  doesn't  know  ncn  .spaf>ers 
from  its  elltow! . . .  Newsroom  intellectuals,  however, 
don’t  know  that  people  buy  newspapers  for 
more  than  one  kind  of  news. 

The  world  of  affairs  may  fail  the  front  page  . . .  but 
Dick  Tracy  goes  on  doing  his  stuff.  Terry  and  (Ihas 
•^till  snafu  Oriental  intrigue  and  assorted  sirens. 

H'innie  Winkle  won't  walk  out  on  husband  and  twins. 
Moon  Mullins  and  pals  persist  as  blissful  bird-brains! 

There’s  always  absorbing  "me”  news  for  women  in 
\ntoinette  Donnelly's  chronicle  of  cosmetics,  clothes, 
diet  and  health,  women’s  jobs  and  problems  . . .  Nancy 
Dorris  does  something  for  tonight's  dinner  and  the 
food  budget , . .  Dr.  Van  Dellen  interprets  medicine 
and  hygiene  on  the  layman’s  level . . .  The  Correct 
Thing  is  nice  to  know,  even  if  you  don't  need  it . . . 
Patterns  can  save  a  pretty  penny  on  clothes  . . .  Dr. 
Crane’s  Intelligence  Test  is  kind  to  your  ego. 

Ed  Sullivan  is  everybody's  hometown  boy, 

open-eyed  in  "Little  Old  New  York" _ Dan  Walker's 

"Broadway”  comes  without  cover  charge  or  hangover 
...Hedda  Hopper  tells  on,  or  to,  Hollywood  . . . 
"Powerhouse”  is  Jimmy  Power’s  packet  of  sports  news 
and  savvy . . .  Stan  Smith  is  the  city  dwellers'  all-year 
guide  in  "Worsls  &  W'aters”  . . .  Alva  Taylor's  "Garden 
Guide”  gives  pleasure  to  those  with  the  green  thumb 


f>r  thoughts  . . .  The  Dailv  Short  Storv  and  F'irst  Run 

Serials  arc  a  welcome  addition  to  a  workadav  iliet.  li  »  r.  ^ 


As  a  matter  of  proved  fact,  more  readers  arc  more 
interestetl  in  the  newspaper's  feature  content  thaTi  its 
news  columns  . . .  spend  more  time  on  the  non-news 
items.  The  ANPA  Continuing  Study  of  Readership 
shows  a  dozen  years  of  proof — consistent,  oonvineing 
. . .  that  helps  any  tnlitor  to  make  better  newspajwrs! 

The  feature  is  entertainment,  instruction,  service 
—  increases  the  paper's  app)eal  to  all  ages  and  tvpes  of 
[>eople,  spreads  the  reader  interest  all  through  the 
issue  . . .  starts  the  reading  habit  and  makes  it  stick. 

News  is  a  variable . . .  features  a  constant.  Dull  news 
doesn’t  make  a  paper  dull,  if  it  has  enough  good 
features.  As  value  to  readers,  every  day,  features 
assure  stable  interest,  readership,  circulation. 

Circulation  revenue  looms  large  in  every  publisher’s 
budget  these  days.  Dips  that  saved  newsprint  once . .  . 
are  a  definite  revenue  loss  today!  Hold  vour  high 
wartime  figures  and  cash  receipts  by  judicious 
investment  in  good  features. 

Features  also  offer  the  easiest  and  cheapest  means 
of  increasing  circulations  . . .  We'll  Fie  glad  to  show 
you  how  to  promote  features  for  definite  increases! 

In  any  consideration  of  features  . . .  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  attractions  come  first — alwavs, 
everywhere,  for  the  last  thirty  years  . . .  Before  making 
commitments,  see  what  CT -NYN  titles  are  open  in  your 
territory  . . .  Phone,  wire,  write— New  York  or  Chicago. 


t 


Chicago  Tribune 
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tions.  Less  than  12%  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  circtila- 
tion  ever  sees  the  mails  these 
days.  Of  this  90%  is  delivered  on 
rural  routes.  Rural  free  deliver¬ 
ies  are  a  public  policy  of  over  a 
half  century,  not  designed  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  users.  A  large 
share  of  the  dailies  which  still 
enter  the  mails  are  trucked  at 
newspaper  cost  to  the  destined 
post  office  of  delivery  yet  pay 
fuil  rates.  Long  obsolete  postal 
service  standards  are  the  most 
di^eartening  condition.  Only 
modem  service  will  keep  news¬ 
papers  in  the  mails  in  substan¬ 
tial  future  volume. 

Our  Postal  Committee’s  testi¬ 
mony  was  in  connection  with 
proposed  greatly  increased  rates 
for  second  class  mail.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  asked  the  de¬ 
partment  to  estimate  what  sav¬ 
ings  could  be  made  if  all  news¬ 
papers  were  eliminated  from  the 
mails.  This  alternative  was 
faced  by  Postmaster  General 
Walker  several  years  ago  and 
embodied  in  his  report.  The  Post 
Office  Pepartment  feels  that  this 
is  an  unhappy  question. 

Two  years  ago  and  this  year 
we  have  respectfully  suggested 
to  Congress  that  before  tinker¬ 
ing  with  rates  they  require  the 
department  to  know  its  cost  to 
keep  them  to  a  proper  level,  to 
respect  competitive  factors,  to 
set  up  fractional  rates  for  frac¬ 
tional  service,  and  place  itself  on 
a  business-like  basis.  The  recent¬ 
ly  published  Hoover  report  has 
sustained  our  consistent  position 
in  these  matters.  You  have  noted 
bulletin  suggestions  as  to  indi¬ 
vidual  publication  deliveries  un¬ 
til  the  Post  Office  department 
modernizes. 

Committee  Activities 

Your  committees  have  put  in 
much  time,  thought,  and  effort 
in  your  interests  throughout  the 
year.  One  of  the  great  sources 
of  strength  of  our  Association 
is  the  willingness  of  so  many 
members  to  take  assignments 
and  to  do  a  thorough  job  for 
the  common  good.  They  deserve 
your  gratitude  and  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  appreciation. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 

Newspaper  advertising  reached 
new  peaks  in  1948.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  with  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  participating 
newspapers  is  producing  grati¬ 
fying  results  for  all  of  us.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  and  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  the  director.  Newspa¬ 
per  national  advertising  gained 
slightly  more  than  $32,000,000  in 
1948  over  1947  —  or  from  half 
again  to  ten  times  the  gains 
scored  by  each  of  the  five  other 
major  national  media. 

Continually  general  advertis¬ 
ers  are  leaning  upon  the  Bureau 
for  valued  research.  The  theme 
“All  Business  Is  Local’’  is  much 
more  than  a  slogan.  It  is  widely 
considered  as  the  most  valuable 
re-discovery  of  our  generation 
in  advertising  and  marketing. 

A  partnership  between  mer¬ 
chants  who  plan  and  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen,  is  welded 


out  of  the  daily  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  issued  by  the  Retail  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau.  With  such 
scientific  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  both  national  and  re¬ 
tail,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  our  advertising  volume  will 
be  steadier — less  volatile,  year 
by  year. 

At  present,  advertiser  beliefs 
and  moods  affect  the  purchase 
of  considerable  space  quite  as 
much  as  facts  or  even  results. 
When  advertisers  recently  met 
in  convention,  for  example,  an 
increase  of  8%  in  unit  costs  of 
a  newspaper  list  in  1949  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1941  seemed  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  a  psychological 
hurdle!  A  program  of  tested  re¬ 
search  behind  advertising  pro¬ 
grams,  both  national  and  retail 
is  a  confidence  builder  and 
itherdfore  a  stabilizing  factor. 
The  Bureau's  research — and  the 
Bureau’s  correlation  and  use  of 
significant  research  by  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers — is  impressive. 

Library  Fund 

Your  ANPA  Library  Fund 
made  modest  progress  during 
the  year.  You  will  find  it  a 
worthy  objective  for  personal 
and  corporate  funds.  A  codicil 
to  your  will  can  make  your  own 
pr^essional  library  through  the 
ANPA  eventually  of  national 
value  and  importance. 

Traffic  Department 

Increase  in  transportation 
costs  directly  bearing  upon  in¬ 
creased  newsprint  and  other 
costs  have  further  emphasized 
the  importance  of  our  Traffic 
Department.  The  many  services 
rendered  by  this  department  are 
fully  appreciated  by  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  them. 

New  low  accident  ratioes  of 
2.23  per  100,000  miles  were  re¬ 
ported  by  our  404  newspapers 
in  our  steadily  growing'  safe¬ 
driving  campaign  and  competi¬ 
tion.  Over  100  million  miles  of 
driving  were  recorded.  Of  5,011 
motor  vehicles  participating,  53 
managements  experienced  no 
accidents  last  year  and  704  driv¬ 
ers  were  award^  no-accident 
buttons. 

Newsprint  Situation 

The  doubling  in  price  of  news¬ 
print  since  1941  has  been  a 
strain  upon  our  business.  The 
steadily  gaining  circulations  and 
the  advertising  demand  have 
focused  our  attention  primarily 
upon  securing  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply.  Canadian  mills  have  for 
three  years  equaled  or  excelled 
100%  of  rated  capacity.  This 
figure  is  a  moving  average. 
Speed-up  of  existing  machines 
have  each  year  brought  added 
tonnage.  Publishers  are  looking 
to  the  new  capacity  at  Coosa 
River,  Alabama,  next  year  and 
to  increased  capacity  at  Lufkin, 
Texas.  A  canvass  among  mem¬ 
bers  last  year  showed  a  desire 
to  make  firm  contracts  for  some 
458,000  tons  of  newsprint  an¬ 
nually  above  present  contracts. 
The  ANPA  is  always  abreast  of 
this  many-sided  problem,  and 
continues  to  be  at  your  service, 
nie  Newsprint  Report  will  in¬ 
form  you  how  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  now  are  moving  toward 
a  condition  of  balance. 

The  Association’s  staff  of  60 


people,  if  I  may  speak  for  them 
here,  earnestly  hope  they  have 
measured  up  to  your  high  expec¬ 
tations.  The  New  York  office 
has  35  people  for  overall  staff; 
the  Chicago  office  personnel 
numbers  20;  in  New  York  and 
Easton  the  Mechanical  Research 
Department  consists  of  five 
people. 

ANPA's  Staff 

A  great  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  these  staffs.  Our  general 
manager,  Cranston  Williams, 
and  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Lang, 
have  completed  another  year  of 
superb  accomplishment.  It  is 
beyond  my  powers  adequately 
to  express  the  full  import  of  the 
job  they  are  doing  or  the  appre¬ 
ciation  that  we  owe  them. 

Trends  ond  Needs 

Our  field  of  service  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  and  many  more 
dailies  of  smaller  circulation 
will  come  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  privileges  and  the 
values  of  ANPA  membership. 
The  Association’s  services,  as 
this  outline  has  indicated,  are 
geared  to  publishers’  needs. 
Your  future  ability  to  operate 
at  a  profit  and  to  maintain  lead¬ 
ership  in  your  home  communi¬ 
ties  is  closely  linked  up  to  the 
success  of  ANPA  activities.  For 
your  timely  criticisms,  you  have 
the  appreciation  of  the  officers. 
For  your  participation  and  sup¬ 
port,  our  sincere  thanks. 

Summarizing  the  observations 
on  the  peculiar  problems  with 
which  we  as  individuals  and  as 
an  association  must  deal:  First, 
a  powerful  surge  of  individual 
productivity  is  a  great  need  for 
our  business  as  for  the  nation. 
We  shall  get  some  of  it  by  new 
equipment,  new  methods,  and 
much  of  it  by  new  employe 
awareness.  Second,  big  govern¬ 
ment  with  huge  propaganda 
funds  is  tending  to  smother  the 
effectiveness  of  a  free,  objective, 
and  independent  press.  Govern¬ 
ment  holds  many  of  the  cards 
today.  These  conditions  are  a 
constant  challenge  to  us. 

Auditing  Government 

If  I  were  to  make  one  other 
observation  it  would  be  that  the 
first  function  of  the  press  is  not 
now  understood  by  most  of  the 
public.  It  is  often  overlooked 
in  text  books  and  is  largely  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  who  teach  gov¬ 
ernment  and  civics  in  colleges 
and  in  schools.  The  first  func¬ 
tion  of  the  press  referred  to  by 
Milton  300  years  ago,  and  which 
caused  it  to  be  referred  to  as 
“the  fourth  estate”  in  the  18th 
century  was  the  job  of  getting 


at  the  truth  and  auditing  gov¬ 
ernment.  How  many  do  you 
find  who  are  conscious  of  that 
fact?  While  some  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  assume  this  newspaper  duty, 
what  is  the  average  civics  stu¬ 
dent’s  understanding  of  it?  When 
a  newspaper  exposes  arbitrari¬ 
ness,  heedlessness,  little  tyran 
nies  in  big  government,  a  gen¬ 
eration  hence  a  government-fed 
proletariat  may  regard  us  as  in¬ 
terlopers.  For  nearly  a  genera¬ 
tion,  Marxian-inspired  text^k 
writers  have  created  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  power  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  inherently  good 
Previous  generations  for  three 
centuries  have  known  that  it 
was  inherently  evil,  required 
Constitutional  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances,  probing  from  all  sources 
of  information  and  opinion,  and 
continuous  auditing  by  the  press. 
In  the  past,  individuals  or  mi¬ 
nority  groups  that  met  wita  in¬ 
justice  from  government  had  the 
press  as  their  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense.  The  press  exposed  and  at 
times  interposed.  It  still  happens 
every  week  in  dozens  of  com¬ 
munities.  The  press  has  the  duty 
to  expose  all  usurpers  of  power. 

The  advocates  of  big  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  gnawing  away 
at  the  press.  Curtail  its  free¬ 
dom,  Its  strength,  or  its  inde¬ 
pendence  and  there  will  be  less 
vigilance,  less  resistance  to  cor¬ 
ruption  and  the  abuse  of  power. 
Likewise  there  will  be  less  op¬ 
position,  less  discussion  and 
debate,  less  parliamentary  delay, 
more  free  rein  for  directives  and 
edicts. 

The  press  supplies  that  check 
upon  government  which  a  free 
people  must  have  and  which  no 
constitution  has  ever  been  able 
to  provide.  Can  we  get  that  back 
into  textbooks  and  into  the 
minds  of  students  and  into  the 
hearts  of  all  who  love  liberty? 
Fellow  newspapermen,  it  is 
worth  trying. 

David  W.  Howi 


B'V  E.A.M.  GUESS 


Why? 

.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  for 
years? 

SEE  PAGE  99 


Little  Tom  Henry  Brown  wanU  tt 
ow  who's  remembered  the  lowe>r 
ose  who  become  famous  or  too 
lo  become  infamous? 

Little  Sunny  Sue  Simpkins  was 
pint?  if  brilliant  people  were  ever 
thered  with  dull  head-aches. 
Chesty  Davis  had  his  team  shod  l«i 
oil  anH  hi«  wife  and  ehildren  hall 


IS  THIS  IT? 


his  the  email  daily 
imen  could  make  good 
.  Mr.  Syndicate?  A  feature  wi» 
“nted.  nonollenaive: 
ind  young  alike,  to  men 

the  feature  to  complete  riw 


E.  A.  M.  Ghvss 

Route  0 


8t«l  X.  W 
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THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
NOW  HAS,  AND  IS  USING, 

THE  FASTEST,  MOST  MODERN, 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  IN  TEXAS! 


Important  Notice 
to  Advertisers  and 
their  Advertising 
Agencies : 


NEW  MECH 

ANICAL 

SPECmCATIONS 

Depth  type  page. 

. . .  .211/2  in. 

Coliimn  depth. . . . 

. 301  U. 

Full  page 

(8  columns) .  . .  . 

. 2408  U. 

The  installation  oi  a  10-unit  Goss  Headliner  press,  complete  with 
flying  pasters,  which  will  print  on  80  page  paper  at  the  rate  oi 
52,500  per  hour,  is  the  result  of  years  of  planning.  This  is  only 
one  part  of  the  modernization  program  of  The  Star-Telegram. 

The  building,  which  houses  almost  all  operations,  has  been 
extended  a  half  block,  doubling  the  floor  space.  The  entire 
building  has  been  completely  redecorated  and  air-conditioned 
for  the  comfort  of  employees. 

With  the  new  presses  and  other  new  modem  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  The  Star-Telegram  feels  that  it  is  in  a  most  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  better  service  to  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

Folks  in  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas  BUY,  READ  and  BELIEVE  in  the 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Amon  Carter,  Pres.  &  Publisher  Bush  Jones,  Mgr.  Gen.  Adv. 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

★ 
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FEDERAL  LAWS 


Re-legislation  In  Labor 
Relations  Watched 


CONGRESS’  maneuvers  and 

counter -maneuvers  in  regard 
to  the  administration’s  intention 
to  eliminate  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  has  kept  open  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  committee  on  fed¬ 
eral  laws,  according  to  its  report 
to  the  1948  ANPA  convention. 

Other  important  legislation 
has  been  the  subject  of  commit¬ 
tee  bulletins  in  the  past  year, 
too,  as  shown  by  the  committee’s 
full  report,  as  follows: 

Those  members  who  read  the 
bulletins  on  legislation  put  out 
each  week  by  the  ANPA  will 
say  there  is  hardly  need  for  this 
Committee  to  submit  a  report 
because  every  effort  has  been 
used  to  keep  mentbers  informed 
of  day-to-day  and  week-to-week 
developments  both  as  to  pending 
legislation  and  as  to  Court  de¬ 
cisions  on  matters  which  might 
affect  the  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business. 

With  the  convening  of  the  81st 
Congress,  a  flood  ctf  bills  was 
introduced  and  weekly  reports 
have  been  Issued  as  to  the  status 
of  bills  of  outstanding  impor¬ 
tance  to  publishers.  Up  to  now 
37  Federal  Laws  bulletins  have 
been  issued  during  1949. 

Taft-Hartley  Act 

Immediately  following  con¬ 
vening  of  the  81st  Congress 
many  bills  were  introduced  call¬ 
ing  for  repeal  of  the  I^bor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  (Utah)  introduced 
Bill  S.  249,  and  Rep.  Lesinski 
(Mich.)  introduced  Bill  H.  R. 
2032  containing  the  Administra¬ 
tion  proposals  for  outright  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
and  re-enactment  of  the  old 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  As 
this  report  is  made,  the  House 
Labor  Committee  has  cleared  its 
bill  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  debate 
started  this  week.  Since  ^e 
House  Rules  Committee  granted 
an  (men  rule,  amendments  from 
the  floor  are  permitted. 

While  Bill  S.  249  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  this  report  no  date  has 
been  set  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

If  the  Administration  pro¬ 
posals  should  be  passed  by 
House  and  Senate  it  would  re¬ 
sult  in  abolishing  the  ban  on  the 
closed  shop  and  regulation  of 
the  union  shop;  would  eliminate 
restrictions  on  union  welfare 
and  retirement  funds;  would 
abolish  the  ban  on  unionization 
of  foremen,  on  mass  picketing, 
on  featherbedding  and  on  exces¬ 
sive  union  initiation  fees;  refusal 
to  bargain  collectively  by  the 
unions  would  no  longer  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice;  freedom 
of  speech  now  granted  employ¬ 
ers  in  opposing  unions  would  be 
taken  away  as  would  the  right 
now  existing  to  sue  unions. 

The  Administration  bills  wcnild 
also  invalidate  state  laws  ban¬ 


ning  the  closed  shop. 

Just  before  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  for  its  Easter  recess,  the 
Republican-Southern  Democrats 
In  the  House  came  up  with  a 
substitute  for  the  A(lministra- 
tion  Bill,  H.  R.  4290  by  Rep. 
Wood  (Ga.)  which,  while  calling 
for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law,  would  continue  some  of 
the  features  of  the  present  law. 

Further  reports  on  develop¬ 
ments  will  continue  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  ANPA  Federal  Laws 
Bulletins. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Bills  embodying  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  proposals  for  amending 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
(Wage-Hour  Law)  were  intro¬ 
duced  promptly  by  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  It  is  expected 
that  the  House  will  soon  start 
debate  on  BiU  H.  R.  3190.  The 
Senate  Labor  Committee  is  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  proposals  to 
amend  the  law. 

Briefly  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  law  to  all  activi¬ 
ties  “affecting  commerce’’  in¬ 
cluding  “any  activity  necessary 
to  commerce  or  competing  with 
any  activity  in  commerce  or 
where  the  existence  of  labor 
standards  belt^  those  pre¬ 
scribed  by  this  act  would  bur¬ 
den  or  obstruct  commerce.** 

It  is  also  proposed  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  from  the 
present  40c  minimum  to  75c. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  as 
introduced  by  Administration 
leaders  would  invalidate  the  so- 
called  Belo  plan  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  employes  working  ir¬ 
regular  hours,  and  a  definition 
of  “regular  rate  of  pay’’  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  eliminate  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  caused  by  decision  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  New 
York  Longshoremen's  case. 

While  the  Child  Labor  Pix)- 
visions  of  the  Act  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  exemption  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  present  law  for 
newspaperboys  would  be  re¬ 
tained. 

Postal  Rates 

The  report  of  the  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee  which  will  be  presented 
to  this  Convention,  together 
with  regular  weekly  Federal 
Laws  Bulletins  on  the  subject, 
will  give  members  all  available 
information  about  the  proposal 
to  increase  postal  rates. 

Social  Security  Expansion 
The  Social  Security  Commit¬ 
tee  will  report  at  some  length 
about  proposals  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  expand  coverage  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  to 
increase  Serial  Security  bene¬ 
fits.  The  Committee  will  also 
report  on  the  effort  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  now  written  into 
the  law  for  newspaperboys  and 
newspaper  vendors. 

Appeal  will  be  heard  by  the 
Maryland  State  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  on  May  17  in  the  case  in¬ 


volving  the  conviction  of  three 
Baltmiore  radio  stations  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  rule  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Supreme  Bench  forbidding 
making  public  of  certain-  infor¬ 
mation  in  criminal  cases.  The 
ANPA  intervened  in  this  case 
and  text  of  the  ANPA  brief  is 
carried  in  full  in  Federal  Laws 
Bulletin  No.  7 — 1949,  Jan.  19. 

Access  to  Public  Records 

The  right  of  newspapers  to 
access  to  public  records  was  up¬ 
held  in  a  decision  handed  down 
in  July,  1948,  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  in  a  case  involving  the 
newspaper  El  Imparcial  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  case  was  men¬ 
tioned  briefly  in  the  report  of 
your  Committee  to  the  1948 
Convention  but  at  that  time  the 
decision  had  not  been  handed 
down.  The  contentions  of  the 
ANPA  which  intervened  in  this 
case  were  upheld  by  the  Court’s 
decision. 

Base  Point  Invalidated 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on 
April  22,  1948,  decided  against 
the  Cement  Institute  in  a  case 
involving  the  base  point  system 
of  multiple  pricing.  Bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  present 
Congress  to  provide  for  a  mora¬ 
torium  on  proceedings  involving 
use  of  the  delivered  price  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  is  holding  hear¬ 
ings  on  Bill  S.  1008  by  Senator 
Myers  (Pa.)  dealing  with  this 
matter.  Presumably,  should  this 
moratorium  measure  be  enacted, 
Congress  will  engage  in  a  study 
of  the  entire  base  point  zone 
price  system  with  a  view  to 
passing  permanent  legislation  on 
the  subject  based  on  the  result 
of  its  investigation. 

Municipal  Taxes  on  Newspapers 

In  an  effort  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  more  and  more 
municipalities  seem  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  the  newspaper  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  taxation.  A  number  of 
cities  have  imposed  license 
taxes,  and  others  have  sought  to 
impose  taxes  on  the  circulation 
or  advertising  content  of  news¬ 
papers.  This  trend  is  Increasing 
as  more  and  more  states  are  per¬ 
mitting  their  cities  to  increase 
use  of  non-property  taxes  to 
meet  the  neecls  of  post-war 
financing. 

Your  Committee  wishes  to 
point  out  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  news¬ 
paper  may  not  be  segregated  for 
purposes  of  taxation,  and  it  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  newspaper  can 
successfully  combat  any  effort 
at  newspaper  segregation  for  tax 
purposes.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  newspapers  have  no  wish 
to  avoid  payment  of  taxes  that 
apply  to  all  businesses  alike. 
Your  Committee  does  believe, 
however,  that  no  newspaper 
should  fail  to  protest  against 
any  attempt  to  license  the  press 
either  through  municipal,  state 
or  federal  measures. 

This  report  does  not  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  all  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  legislative  and  judicial 
happenings  since  the  last  Con¬ 
vention,  because  to  do  so  would 
be  repetition  of  reports  that  cur¬ 
rently  reach  the  membership 
through  the  bulletins.  We  should 
like  to  recommend  that  publish¬ 
ers  follow  the  weekly  bulletins 


closely  and  that  they  maki 
known  their  views  on  any  inj. 
pending  legislation. 

J.  Hale  Steinman,  Chairman 
Raymond  B.  Bottom 
Amon  G.  Carter 
James  H.  JJarcey 
John  D.  Ewing 
J.  F.  .Fitzpatrick 
J.  D.  Gortakowsky 
H.  V.  Jenkins 
Verne  E.  Joy 
Robert  L.  Smith 
■ 

Vari-typed  ‘Memo  Pad' 
Helps  Ad  Department 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Excel¬ 
lent  results  are  being  obtained 
by  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  Advertising  Department 
through  its  monthly  “Memo 
Pad.’’ 

Arthur  C.  King,  advertising 
director,  compiles  the  four-page 
digest  of  news  briefs  for  retail¬ 
ers.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  them 
ideas,  trends  and  forecasts  to 
help  increase  retail  profits. 

“It  is  the  primary  interest  of 
all  newspapers  to  assist  their 
advertisers  so  that  their  adver-  j 
Using  will  bring  greater  re¬ 
turns,”  says  Mr.  King.  He  feels 
that  the  “Memo  Pad”  does  ex-  j 
actly  that.  It  is  vari-typed  in  I 
the  Standard-Times  plant.  i 
After  distribution  of  the  last  j 
issue,  one  large  chain  store  ! 
called  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  to  ask 
that  Memo  Pad  be  sent  to  all 
its  managers  and  district  man¬ 
agers.  Its  mailing  list  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  more  than  600. 

■ 

Almanac  Issued 

The  1949  edition  of  the  Che^  i 
ter  (Pa.)  Times  Year  Book  and 
Almanac  of  Delaware  County 
has  been  distributed.  Jack  B. 
■Thompson  of  the  Times  staff  is 
editor  of  the  Year  Book. 

Sports  Editors  | 
To  Conduct  Clinic 

Chica(K) — ^For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  sports  editors  of 
member  papers  will  discuss  com¬ 
mon  problems  at  a  two-day 
clinic  at  the  Orrington  Hotel. 
Evanston,  May  6-7.  Arch  Ward. 
Chicapo  Tribune  sports  editor,  ^ 
will  be  the  Friday  luncheon 
speaker. 

The  clinic,  fourth  in  a  series 
sponsored  jointly  by  Inland  and 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  will 
be  conducted  by  Dean  Kenneth 
E.  Olson  and  Medill  faculty 
members.  Panel  members  will 
include: 

Fred  Young.  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagravh;  Clell  Buzzell, 
Ecu  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader-Tele- 
gram  I  J.  S.  Porter,  Gallipolts 
( O. )  Tribune;  Art  Daly,  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press  -  Gozette; 
George  Raubacher,  Jonesmlle 
(Wis.)  Gazette;  Tern  Stephen¬ 
son.  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth;  Ken 
Jones  Peoria  (Ill.) 

John  Fecht.  Alton  (Ill  )  Tele* 
graph;  William  V.  Kinney, 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argtu; 
man  S.  Werry,  Gary  (Ind.)  roii- 
Tribune,  and  Edward  McKenna. 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  News. 
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EOOAR  ANSEL  MOWRER 


Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world — its  capitals  and  people — from 
peasants  to  kings.  His  news  scoops  on  momentous  events  are  frequent.  His  background  in  foreign 
news  service  and  as  a  war  correspondent  give  him  a  keen  perspective  of  world  affairs. 

Mowrer,  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on  American  Foreigui 
Policy,  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  outstanding:  overseas  reporting. 

His  radio  broadcasts,  magazine  articles,  speaking  tours  and  niiiiierous  best  seller  hooks  have 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known  personalities  of  our  time.  He  is  constantly  covering  his  heat — 
the  world — and  keeps  in  contact  with  leaders  everywhere. 

700  words,  three-times-a-week. 

Wire  or  write  for  samples  and  rates. 


general  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


S.  (it-orge  Liltlr,  Pre*. 


2.50  PARK  AVE.NLE,  .N.  V.  17,  N.  Y. 


Phone  ELdorado  S>  378 1-2 
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Critic  of  Press 
'Confused' Soys 
Ottawa  Tournal 

Ottawa — The  Ottawa  Journal 
editorially  rapped  M.  J.  Cold- 
well.  le^er  of  the  Canadian 
Commonwealth  Confederation 
party,  for  his  “state  of  utter  con¬ 
fusion  about  newspapers.” 

The  Journal  stated  that  the 
CCF  leader,  discussing  the  press 
of  Canada  at  a  Socialist  rally  in 
Toronto,  “showed,  in  fact,  a  de¬ 
gree  of  confusion  on  the  subject 
not  characteristic  of  a  man  who 
often  demonstrates  a  pleasant 
moderation  in  his  speech.” 

The  editorial  continued: 

“It  is  Mr.  Coldwell’s  thesis 
that  there  are  not  enough  daily 
newspapers  in  Canada,  and  he 
has  the  answer  at  hand:  ‘Monop¬ 
oly  prevents  the  development  of 
new  dailies,  and  the  evolution  of 
capitalism  steadily  promotes 
amalgamations,  suspensions  and 
so  on.’  Freedom  of  the  press,  he 
asserts  is  becoming  ‘only  a 
mockery’  in  Canada,  and  it  is 
time  to  drop  ‘complacency,’  to 
‘arise  and  tackle  the  problem  of 
free  expression’  so  that  the  wiil 
of  the  people  may  be  made  vic¬ 
torious  ‘over  the  heartless  money 
power  of  monopolistic  interests.’ 

“In  an  effort  to  prove  his  case 
the  Socialist  leader  made  much 
of  the  Winnipeg  Citizen,  which 
suspended  recently  after  an  ex¬ 
istence  of  13  months.  The  Citi¬ 
zen,  he  suggested,  failed  because 
it  could  not  get  a  national  news 
service,  and  this  failure  he  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  ‘vested  interest’ 
in  those  services  of  the  other 
Winnipeg  newspapers. 

Insufficient  Capital 

“Actually  the  Citizen  was  un¬ 
able  to  secure  one  of  the  two 
Canadian  news  services  because 
it  had  not  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  The  Citizen  was  launctied 
on  insufficient  capital,  never 
paid  its  way,  and  when  its 
money  was  gone  the  paper  had 
to  quit  because  nobody  would 
buy  it  or  put  up  more  money. 
‘The  ‘heartless  money  power’ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

“Mr.  Coldwell  mentioned  also 
the  Halifax  Chronicle,  merged 
recently  with  the  Halifax  Her¬ 
ald..  ’Hie  Chronicle,  a  good  old- 
established  newspaper  was  sold 
because  it  was  losing  steadily 
and  heavily — it  had  gone  behind 
by  $1,000,000  in  recent  years,  we 
are  told.  One  wonders  what  Mr. 
Coldwell  would  have  done  with 
the  Chronicle,  had  it  been  his 
property. 

‘“The  truth  is  that  publishing 
a  newspaper  has  become  a  very 
costly  enterprise.  .  .  Perhaps  it  is 
unfortunate  that  a  newspaper 
can’t  any  more  be  started  on  a 
shoe  string,  as  The  Journal  was 
started  back  in  1885,  but  that  is 
the  situation.  .  . 

“The  Winnipeg  Citizen,  to  re¬ 
vert  to  that  case,  had  something 
over  $100,000  of  capital  when  it 
was  launched.  It  would  have 
needed  at  least  one  or  two  mil¬ 
lions  to  give  it  a  fighting  chance 
of  success.  As  it  was  the  Citizen 
could  not  afford  to  provide  the 
services  modern  readers  expect, 
the  people  bought  in  preference 
other  papers  which  could  give 


them  what  they  wanted,  and  the 
Citizen  failed. 

“We  think  a  truly  free  press 
involves  the  right  of  a  publisher 
to  stop  publication  when  he  is 
losing  money,  as  it  involves  the 
right  of  anyone  to  start  a  news¬ 
paper  if  he  has  some  money  and 
wants  to  take  a  chance  with  it.  ■ 
One  must  infer  from  Mr.  Cold- 
well’s  words  that  he  thinks  the  | 
State  should  do  something  in  the 
matter. 

“If  we  had  a  CCF  Govern-  i 
ment  in  Canada  possibly  it 
would  have  saved  the  Winnipeg  i 
Citizen — at  a  cost  to  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  millions  of  dollars.  But 
no  press  is  free  when  it  is  op¬ 
erated  or  subsidized  by  the 
State,  and  the  sort  of  ‘kept’ 
newspaper  Mr.  Coldwell  seems 
to  contemplate  would  possess 
neither  the  confidence  nor  re¬ 
spect  of  the  people.” 


Heindel 


NAEA  Meeting 
To  Feature 
Roundtables 

Plans  for  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  at  New 
Orleans  June  27, 

28  and  29  indi¬ 
cate  that  the 
meeting  will  be 
one  to  answer 
the  selling  chal¬ 
lenge  of  today. 

Louis  Heindel, 
advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
Cavital  Times 
and  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Madison, 

Wis.,  is  program 
chairman  of  the 
summer  meeting  under  the  new 
plan  inaugurated  of  having  the 
second  vicepresident  prepare  the 
summer  meeting  and  the  first 
vicepresident  handle  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Anu  innovation  in  NAEA 
meetings  will  be  an  inspirational 
breakfast  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  After  the  breakfast  the 
conference  will  adjourn  to  the 
roundtable  discussions  under  the 
general  chairmanship  of  W.  F. 
Aycock,  Jr.,  advertising  director, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Age- 
Herald.  These  Roundtables  will 
be  broken  down  by  circulation 
groups  and  Leo  J.  Abrams,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times;  Ralph  Callahan, 
business  manager,  Anniston 
( Ala. )  Star;  Harvey  Huff,  adver-  j 
tising  manager.  New  Brunswick- i 
New  Jersey  Home  News  and! 
Times;  Roger  Burrell,  advertis-i 
ing  manager,  Akron  (O.)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal;  Earl  J.  Gaines,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Press  will  assist  Aycock  in 
these  meetings. 

Another  new  feature  will  be 
illustrated  panel  talks. 

Headquarters  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  and  reservation  blanks 
have  been  mailed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers.  The  New  Orleans  Conven¬ 
tion  Bureau  has  reserved  ac¬ 
commodations  to  handle  500 
guests  and  reservations  are  to  be 
made  through  the  secretary  of 
the  NAEA,  Robert  C.  Pace,  212 
Chester,  Danville,  Illinois. 


FOR  HIRE ! 

4  Ace  Reporters. 

AT  LESS  THAN  I  CUB’S  SALARY! 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane 

.\('K  OK  HK.\KT»:  “The  Worry  Clinic 
(H  timet*  weekly),  by  Dr.  Georife  W. 
Crane.  Holves  love,  domestic,  child  and 
IMTsonulity  problems.  Favorite  of  both 
sexes  and  alt  ares  for  more  than 
, years.  First  anioinr  wonien  in  contimi- 
inr  study  polls. 


J.  Marvin  Ratt,  O.D„ 

.\CK  OK  DIAMONDS:  “Altar  Slain" 
(7  times  weekly),  by  Rev.  John  Rar- 
vin  Rast.  theolorian  and  former  col 
lere  iiresident.  offers  “short-story"  ap- 
IH-al  in  dramatic,  inspirational  150-wori 
sermonettes  with  bible  text  and  briel 
prayer.  Outstanding  favorite  in  man; 
newsitapers. 


Yes,  for  less  than  one  average  cub’s  wages  you  can  have  all  four 
of  the  noted  aces  below  reporting  for  you  on  matters  of  intimate 
personal  interest  to  all  your  readers  and  their  neighbors.  Hi® 
“reader- traffic”  potential  is  enormous  as  already  demonstrated  jj 
newspapers  across  the  nation.  Why  not  try  them  now?  We’ll 
fund  every  cent  you’ve  paid  us  if  you’re  not  sold  on  them  100% 
after  a  13-week’s  trial.* 


J.  Milton  Carloton,  Ph.D., 


ACE  OK  8P.\DE.H:  “Farm  &  Garden 
Fax”  (3  times  weekly),  by  R.  Milton 
Carleton.  —  famous  writer,  botanist, 
practical  horth-ulturist  and  Mutual  Net¬ 
work  commentator  turns  the  latest  on 
farming  and  gardening  into  a  year  'round 
feature  with  an  amazing  popularity. 


.\CB  OF  CLUBS:  “Quiz  Hall”  (6  lime* 
weekly)  is  a  unique  3-part  quiz  wdunin 
with  lively  contest  fun  for  the  whole 
family.  Originated  b.v  eminent  pub¬ 
lisher,  Wilton  E.  Hall,  for  hi»  own 
newsi)apers — now  available  to  all. 


*Dr.  Crane’s  smash-hit  radio  adaptation  of  “The  Wor^  I 
Clinic”  is  also  available  under  the  same  money-back  trial  ' 
offer  as  other  Hopkins  features.  If  you  have  a  radio  slatioB 
—don’t  miss  out  on  this  spectacular  success.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  further  information  on  any  of  these  five 
time-tested  features.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Box  E, 
Mellott,  Indiana. 


i - 1 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  Box  E,  Mellott,  Ind. 

RiiHh  Information  on  features  checked  below: 

(  )  THK  WORRY  CIJMC  (  )  Ql’IZ  HALL 

Dr,  Geonre  W.  ('rane  Wilton  E.  Hall 

(  )  .\t.TAK  ST.4IRS  (  )  FARM  AND  GARDEN  I 

4.  Marvin  Rast.  D.D.  R.  Milton  Carleton 

’  (  )  DR.  CR.VNE’S  RADIO  KROC.RAM 

(Ps.vcholog.v  In  .Action) 
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TIME  AND  TIME  AGAIN 

A  No.  1  ON  THE  TEST  PARADE 


Test  Town,  Testville,  Operation  Testing  .  .  .  call  it  what 
you  will  but  the  fact  remains  that  year  after  year  the 
leading  national  advertisers  of  the  country  use  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Market  to  pre-test  products,  copy  ideas  and  mer¬ 
chandising  techniques.  Scores  of  nationally  accepted 
and  widely  advertised  brand  names  received  their  mar¬ 
keting  debut  in  this  profitable,  compact,  and  complete¬ 
ly  isolated  market — a  market  that  is  dominated  by  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin.  Get  the  facts  .  .  .  get  the 
list  of  products  tested  .  .  .  it's  an  interesting  story. 


Represented  national ly  by 
)Yard‘Griffitb  Co.,  Inc, 


PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- BULLETIN 
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Come  on  up  and  enjoy  the  view! 


1942 


In  only  eight  short  years,  PARADE  has  grown . . . 

from  295,425  circulation  in  3  Sunday  newspapers 
to  5,500,000  circulation  in  25  Sunday  newspapers. 

Today,  PARADE  is  America’s  fastest  growing  Syndicated  Sunday 
Magazine . 


Fastest  growing  in  Circulation 

Since  January  1948,  four  newspapers  have  added  PARADE  and  circu¬ 
lation  has  increased  by  more  than  a  million  copies. 


Fastest  growing  in  Advertising  Linage 

parade’s  linage,  according  to  PIB,  was  up  50.8%  in  1948  over  1947 
...  up  another  48.4%  for  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 


Fastest  growing  in  Reader  Acceptance 

PARADE  has  more  readers  per  100  copies,  according  to  Starch,  than 
any  leading  national  magazine  or  Syndicated  Sunday  Magazine. 


It’S  a  fine  outlook.  Come  on  up  and  share  it  with  us! 


1943 


1945 

&  PUBLISHER 


1944 
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These  Newspapers  Now  Distribute 
PARADE  Every  Sunday 


Newark  SUNDAY  STAR-LEDGER 
NEW  BEDFORD 
STANDARD-TIMES 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PITTSBURGH 
SUNDAY  POST-GAZETTE 
PORTLAND  (Me.) 

SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 
St.  Paul  SUNDAY 
PIONEER  PRESS 
SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN 
TOLEDO  BLADE 
WASHINGTON  POST 
WICHITA  SUNDAY  EAGLE 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST 
BRIDGEPORT  SUNDAY  POST 
CHICAGO  SUNDAY  SUN-TIMES 
Denver  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
EL  PASO  TIMES 
ERIE  DISPATCH 
Fort  Wayne  JOURNAL-GAZETTE 
HOUSTON  POST 
Jacksonville  FLORIDA 
TIMES-UNION 

LONG  ISLAND  SUNDAY  PRESS 
Madison  WISCONSIN 
STATE  JOURNAL 


The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 

405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

U.  S.  Rate  Proposals 
Called  Backward  Step 


WHEN  the  United  States  State 

Department  sends  its  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Conference 
in  Paris  in  May,  the  ANPA 
press  communications  conunit- 
tee  hopes  it  will  be  well  aware 
of  ANPA  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  International  Telegraph 
Regulations. 

The  committee  told  the  1949 
convention  in  New  York  City 
that  proposals  would  eliminate 
many  press  rate  advantages  and 
set  the  industry  back  some  30 
years. 

Text  of  the  complete  report: 

Your  Committee  reported  to 
the  last  Convention  that  pro¬ 
posals  and  counter-proposals  be¬ 
ing  offered  with  regard  to  press 
communications  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  affect  vitally  the 
daily  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  In  that  report  your  Com¬ 
mittee  drew  attention  to  efforts 
that  were  being  made  to  bring 
about  unification  of  various 
classifications  of  messages  by  the 
International  Communications 
conferences  and  pointed  out  the 
effect  some  of  these  proposals 
with  regard  to  unification  might 
have  on  the  press. 

The  Department  of  State  has 
transmitted  to  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  text  of  the  United  States 
proposals  for  revising  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telegraph  Regulations. 
These  proposals  will  be  given 
consideration  at  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Conference  at  Paris  in  May, 
1949. 

Well-informed  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  press  have  stat¬ 
ed  that  these  proposals  will  turn 
the  clock  back  thirty  years  so 
far  as  press  transmission  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Among  the  recommendations 
which  should  give  publishers 
some  concern  are:  Almlition  of 
the  CDE  and  LC  deferred  half¬ 
rate  message  classifications;  in¬ 
crease  of  12V4%  for  overnight 
deferred  messages,  and  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  plain  language 
message  and  code  classifications, 
with  a  reduction  of  25%  for  the 
plain  language  and  an  increase 
of  25%  for  code  messages. 

LC  Hall-role  Threatened 

At  the  present  time  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  8%  of  the 
communications  traffic  is  at  the 
full  rate.  About  20%  of  the 
outgoing  and  25%  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  communications  traffic  is  at 
the  LC  half-rate  deferred. 
Should  the  LC  deferred  half- 
rate  message  be  abolished,  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  full 
rate  message  traffic  will  be  tre¬ 
mendously  increased.  This  will 
of  necessity  mean  that  press 
messages  will  be  greatly  delayed 
in  transmission. 

The  press  will  have  to  resort 
to  the  urgent  message  classifi¬ 
cation  in  order  to  secure  prompt 
transnnission,  and  it  is  estimated 


that  this  will  quadruple  trans¬ 
mission  costs  to  publishers. 

These  proposals  go  far  be¬ 
yond  any  submitted  jointly  by 
the  U.  S.  International  telegraph 
carriers,  who  at  the  hearings 
admitted  that  there  was  a  real 
need  for  such  service  as  that 
provided  by  the  LC  deferred 
half-rate  message. 

Another  proposal  which  will 
affect  publishers  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  15-word  minimum 
on  press  dispatches.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  mini¬ 
mum  wordage  on  press  dis¬ 
patches  handled  by  international 
carriers.  The  establishment  of  a 
15-word  minimum  would  prove 
costly  to  press  services  and  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  originally  proposed  a  mini¬ 
mum  wordage  of  25  words  for 
press  dispatches,  attributing  the 
proposal  to  Press  Wireless.  The 
latter  denied  authorship  and 
voiced  objection  to  the  25-word 
minimum  with  the  result  that 
a  15-word  minimum  was  subse¬ 
quently  substituted. 

The  recommendations  which 
have  been  transmitted  by  the 
State  Department  include  the 
proposal  to  reestablish  an  ur¬ 
gent  message  rate  150%  of  the 
new  unified  ordinary  rate.  This, 
of  course,  will  further  increase 
conununication  costs.  At  the 
present  time  press  dispatches 
have  equal  transmission  priority 
with  the  full  rate  ordinary  mes¬ 
sages.  With  the  added  volume 
of  full  rate  messages  brought 
about  by  abolition  of  the  de¬ 
ferred  iLC  rate,  ordinary  press 
dispatches  will  be  subject  to 
such  delay  that  the  urgent  rAte 
will  often  be  used  with  largely 
increased  cost  resulting.  It  has 
been  unnecessary  for  the  press 
to  file  much  of  its  copy  at  the 
urgent  message  rate  since  the 
days  of  World  War  I.  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  present 
proposals  are  a  retrogressive 
step  so  far  as  press  transmission 
is  concerned. 

Up  to  now  the  United  States 
has  not  been  signatory  to  the 
International  Telegraph  Regula¬ 
tions.  It  is  now  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should  become 


$10,000  REWARD! 

Publisher  in  city  of  less 
than  500,000  can  secure  ex¬ 
clusive,  extraordinary  plan 
for  increasing  circulation, 
readership  and  ad-revenue, 
inunediately.  America’s 
largest  chain  of  dept,  stores 
have  written  expressing 
“great  interest”  and  top 
newspaperman  has  called 
this  plan  “remarkable.”  Ex¬ 
tremely  inexpensive.  Wire 
for  details.  MEDIA  DIGEST, 
2  Columbus  Circle,  N.  Y.  19. 
Circle  5-5811. 


signatory.  It  is  the  belief  of 
your  Committee  that  such  ac 
tion  would  result  in  the  rate¬ 
making  authority  now  resting 
with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  being  sur¬ 
rendered  to  an  international 
body  mainly  concerned  with 
government-operated  telegraph 
administrations.  On  that  ground 
alone  we  oppose  any  such  pro¬ 
posal. 

At  the  last  Telegraph  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Cairo  in  1938,  none  of 
the  unification  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  by  groups  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  was  supported  by  the 
United  States,  and  Senator 
White,  head  of  the  American 
delegation,  successfully  opposed 
a  compromise  unification  propo¬ 
sal  carrying  a  coefficient  agreed 
upon  by  nations  headed  by 
Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
with  the  result  that  the  status 
quo  remained  in  effect. 

Your  Committee  believes  that 
publishers  should  make  their 
individual  views  known  to  the 
State  Department  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Conference 
in  May  of  this  year,  and  that 
above  all  things  they  should  ex¬ 
press  their  opposition  to  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  LC  deferred  half¬ 
rate. 

Julius  Ochs  Adler. 

Chairman. 
Elbert  M.  Antrim 
Clark  Howell 
Edwin  S.  Friendly 
John  S.  Knight 
Joseph  Pulitzer 


Salem  Statesman 
Going  to  7-Day  Basis 

Salem,  Ore  —  On  Monday, 
May  2,  the  Statesman  will  start 
regular  Monday  publication,  giv¬ 
ing  Salem,  the  capital  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  a  seven-day  morning  paper. 

The  announcement,  over  the 
signature  of  Charles  A.  Sprague, 
publisher,  stated:  “This  step  has 
been  in  contemplation  for  a  long 
time.  Lack  of  newsprint  and  of 
mechanical  staff  workers  pre¬ 
vented  earlier  action.” 

Now  in  its  99th  year  of  pub¬ 
lication,  the  paper  recently  ad¬ 
ded  a  16-page  feature  section  on 
Sunday. 

Effective  May  1,  circulation 
rates  will  be  raised  from  $1.00 
to  $1.20  per  month  for  carrier 
delivery  and  from  $8  to  $9  per 
year  by  mail. 


we  can  convert 

LISTINGS 

into  a  source  of 
ADVERTISING  REVENUE 
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Manual 
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Style 

By  the  Staff  of  the 
L'niversity  of  Chicago  Press 

For  over  40  years 
the  standard  authority 
for  printers,  editors, 
authors,  publishers, 
advertisers,  journalists, 
typographers, 
and  proofreaders. 

•  This  is  the  eleventh  editioa  of  ! 
the  book  that  is  a  one-volume  li¬ 
brary  of  essential  information  on  j 
printing,  publishing,  and  editing.  > 
In  this  new  edition,  the  glossary  j 
of  technical  terms  has  been  mote  | 
than  doubled  in  size.  An  entire  ^ 
new  section  has  been  added  ex-  ' 
plaining  the  law  of  copyright.  Dis-  ^ 
play  type  faces  are  shown,  together 
with  a  characters  per  pica  count  of 
each  size  given.  Many  new  illus¬ 
trations  have  been  included  under 
Rules  for  Preparation  of  Coft, 
bringing  this  section  up-to-date 
and  making  the  application  d 
these  rules  even  simpler  than  in 
previous  editions.  Dozens  of  new 
suggestions  and  short-cuts  are  now 
numbered  for  easy  reference.  , 

460  pog*>,  $4.00, 
at  all  bookitorts  ^ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  Of 
CHICAGO  PRESS 

5750  Ellis  Av«.,  Chieogo  37,  HI-  j 
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/it'll  be  \  T 
i  OKAY  TO 
POUBLE  park-4 
>  iris  NOT  A  ^1 
^LONQMOVte^ 


W/^  I  WANT  TO  ‘Sr  : 
/OET  HOME  IN  TIME  ^ 
— «>.  VTO  SEE  THAT  TRAFFIC 
-^V -7  COURT  PROCRAM  j- 
<0;  V  V  ON  TEL£VISlON:>C 


/you 

WHERES  voor  1 
Y  MANNERS?^ 


\  ^ 


_  n  E  ri  y 

5"  r^]|jres7|  sjivffr 

)  PICTURES  AX/  O' 

- - ^  (  OF  THE  /(  A 

- - - -Ha  ^  ?  BABY-  U  SWEET*/  LINE 


WORRY  ABOUT' 
REP  LICHTS-; 
.  NO  COPS  fj 
I  AROUNP !  y 


TK^ET ! 


W  /^UNLATHER,\ 

(  KIPCO-MY  \ 

FRIENP,  MR.  1 

^Tf  WARPHEEL,  ^ 

\  WIU.  KILL  IT^ 

^  ^ - 

Are  these  your  readers? 


WITH  THE  CUSTOMARY  allowance  for  a  cartoonist’s  zeal,  these 
characters  are  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  human  race  on  America’s 
streets  and  highways  in  1949. 

Humor  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of 
safety  education.  Drivers  and  pedestrians  often  can  be  kidded  out 
of  dangerous  habits  and  attitudes. 

But  there’s  nothing  funny  about  the  story  behind  these  efforts  at 
education.  The  1948  automobile  accident  toll  was  32,200  dead  and 
1,47 1,000  injured. 

Again  this  year,  the  cause  of  traffic  safety  needs  the  support  and 
guidance  of  the  nation’s  press.  News  stories,  editorials,  features, 
photos  and  fillers  will  save  lives  in  your  community. 


‘insurance  ( 

l  COMPANIES  i 
)  HARTrOllO  L* 
^  CONNSCTICUT 
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Column  Plea 
Builds  Up  Fund 
For  Sick  Boy 


ful  reading  of  those  bulletins 
will  give  interested  members 
full  details  and  there  is  no  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  to  take  the  time  of  this 
Convention  to  reiterate  those 
details. 

Your  Committee  would  like 
to  leave  one  thought  with  each 
of  you,  however — why  not  ask 
your  Congressmen  to  learn  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  the 
answer  to  this  question:  How 
much  would  the  deficit  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  be  re¬ 
duced  each  year  if  there  were 
no  second  class  mail?  The  an¬ 
swer  should  be  illuminating. 

Josh  L.  Horne,  Chairman. 
O.  G.  Andrews 
M.  J.  Frey 
E.  K.  Gaylord 
Shields  Johnson 
Walter  W.  Krebs 
Roy  D,  Moore 
Harlan  J.  Palmer 
Fred  Schilplin 
Franklin  D.  Schurz 
Ernest  B.  Schwartz 
Fred  B.  Wachs 
Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr. 


ous  subcommittees  appointed  to 
study  various  phases  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  operations, 

•  but  if  these  studies  were  not 
completed,  it  is  our  belief  that 
steps  should  be  taken  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  carry  this  work  through 
to  a  conclusion — perhaps  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  studies  something 
may  develop  that  will  show 
gjjj  the  Post  Office  Department  what 
ites  actual  costs  for  each  classi¬ 

ng  fication  are;  what  the  revenue 
is;  and  what  would  be  the  result 
if  any  one  or  more  classifica- 
[jpg  tions  were  entirely  removed 
from  the  Post  Office  so  far  as 
^  operating  cost  and  revenue  is 
concerned. 

led  First  Class  Mail  First 

^2-  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
al-  the  tranmitting  of  first  class 
oaf  mail  is  the  fundamental  duty 
and  obligation  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  That  is  the  only 
»re  class  of  mail  over  which  the  De- 
of  partment  maintains  a  monopoly. 

It  would  seem  to  your  Com- 
or-  mittee,  therefore,  that  the  first 
step  toward  learning  costs  of 

- - •  - - -  .  .  operation  is  to  determine  what 

the  subject  of  hearmgs  before  it  would  cost  to  carry  first  class 
the  House  Post  Office  Commit-  mail  alone — ^with  no  considera- 
tec  and  a  subconunittee  of  the  tion  given  to  the  other  services 
Senate  Post  Oflfice  Committee,  rendered  by  the  Department. 

Representatives  of  the  ANPA  xhe  next  step,  it  would  seem  to  Havana — Cuba  this  week  sus- 

appeared  before  bom  cominit-  your  Committee,  is  to  progress  pended  a  tax  of  9%  of  carry- 
tees  to  submit  testimony;  the  from  there  and  discover  how  ing  charges  on  newspapers 
Chairnian  of  your  Committee  much  cost  is  added  to  the  opera-  reaching  Havana  by  plane  from 
made  two  trips  to  Washington  tions  of  the  Department  with  the  United  States.  The  tax  was 
for  th^  purpose,  ^d  ANPA  each  additional  service.  That  imposed  about  a  year  ago  by  a 
General  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson  would  give  some  basis  for  fixing  cu^om  officer  at  the  Havana 
General  Manager  Cranston  rates.  It  is  not  realistic  to  say.  Airport.  TTie  United  States  Em- 
YaiUams  a^  appeared  for  the  as  the  Post  Office  does,  that  the  bassy  protested  the  tax  violated 
Other  associations  and  deficit  will  be  so  many  millions  a  Cuba-U.  S.  agreement, 
individual  newspapers  presented  of  dollars,  that  add^  revenue  is  Recently  Lee  Hills  of  the  Mi- 
testimony  and  your  Committee  required  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  ami  Herald  wrote  President 
has  some  reason  to  b«ieve  that  that  rates  will  be  fixed  for  each  Prio  of  Cuba  and  the  embassy 
the  rates  proposed  will  not  be  classification  of  mail  to  absorb  advising  that  if  the  tax  is  not 
enacted  into  law.  all  or  even  a  part  of  the  deficit,  removed  the  Miami  Herald 

Newspopers  Want  No  Subsidy  That  is  arbitrary  —  not  reason-  would  discontinue  airmailing  its 
The  testimony  submitted  has  logical  or  businesslike  paper  to  Havana, 

pointed  out  one  fiuidamental  oj^ation. 

factor:  the  newspapers  of  this  .  next  step  should  to  de¬ 
country  want  no  subsidy  from  lormlne  what  services  the  Con- 
government,  either  in  the  form  desires  to  establish  as  pub- 

of  preferential  postal  rates  or  in  policy  service  their 

any  other  form.  They  are  will-  cost-— and  these  should  be  pip¬ 
ing  to  pay  fair  rates  for  ade-  '^***^Jl®*^  appriynatlons  ear- 
quate  service  —  rates  that  com-  as  a  direct  subsidy, 

pare  with  the  charges  of  other  Up  to  now  there  has  been  no 
competitive  media  for  similar  or  indication  of  which  your  Corn- 
better  and  faster  service.  mittee  knows  that  the  Post  Of- 
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Devils  Lake,  N.  D.  —  A  col¬ 
umnist’s  plea  to  obtain  a  few 
toys  and  some  greeting  cards  for 
a  lad  stricken  with  a  cancerous 
brain  tumor  has  snowballed  in¬ 
to  a  drive  bringing  gifts  and 
money  from  many  states. 

Some  time  ago  “Stu”  Robert¬ 
son,  of  the  Devils  Lake  Doili/ 
Journal  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  readers  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  plight  of  nine-year 
old  Timmy  Lang.  After  investi¬ 
gating  and  finding  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  living  on  a  pension  (the 
father  died  several  years  ago, 
leaving  Mrs.  Lang  to  care  for  12 
children)  Mr.  Robertson  urg^ 
the  Journal  readers  to  send  out 
a  greeting  card  and  a  few  toys 
to  Timmy. 

Money  started  to  pour  into  the 
Journal  office  in  such  a  flood 
that,  although  the  cash  was  not 
.solicited,  a  bank  fund  had  to  be 
set  up  and  it  was  decided  to  use 
the  money  for  nursing  care  and 
for  any  needs  the  doctor  mi^t 
authorize. 

The  Fargo  Forum,  through 
Columnist  Lloyd  Sveen,  plugged 
the  cause  and  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald  followed  suit.  Editor 
Russ  Dushinske  and  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  took  pictures  for  the  Journal 
and  the  Forum  and  within  a  few 
days  the  pictures  were  sent  all 
over  the  state  by  the  Associated 
Press. 

To  date  the  Langs  have  re¬ 
ceived  money  and  gifts  mount¬ 
ing  well  up  over  $1,000  and  the 
money  is  still  coming  in.  The 
cash  balance  in  the  fund  will 
provide  special  nursing  service. 


Heston  to  DeHver  Co-Sponsor  Show 

1  wiT  *  1  11  Neiv  Orleans,  La.  TTie 

(.xUllCl  IVlGniOriQl  1  CtUC  Times  -  Picayune  -  New  Orleans 
Minneapolis  —  James  B.  Res-  States  will  co-sponsor  the  flrst 
ton,  Pulitzer  prize-winning  dip-  postwar  “New  Orleans  Home 
lomatic  reporter  for  the  New  Show,”  May  21-29.  The  two 

York  Times,  will  deliver  the  papers  will  join  with  the  New 

third  annual  Newspaper  Guild  Orleans  chapter  of  the  Na- 

memorial  lecture  May  13.  tional  Association  of  Home 

The  lecture  is  sponsored  by  Builders  to  bring  together  all 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  the  the  newest  developments  in  ap- 
Twin  Cities  and  the  Minnesota  pliances  and  furnishings  and 
School  of  Jouranlism  as  a  mem-  offer  a  comprehensive  survey 
orial  to  three  local  newsmen  of  the  latest  trends  in  tech- 

who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  niques  of  home  construction. 


MACHINISTS  —  DIamantllnic,  moT- 
InK.  UMimbllnir  entire  newepaper 
planU,  repairs,  maintenaiiee,  eervlee 
nation  wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3628  31  St.,  Lons  Inland  City  1,  N.  ¥. 
STIUwell  6-0008-0000 


In  1945  POST  produced  ilt  flrtl 
few  salt  of  color  comic  engrav¬ 
ings  for  newspaper  printing  .  .  . 

NEWSPI 

iPEt 

During  1947  POST'S  production 
of  coior  comic  engravings  teemed 
to  reoch  o  new,  all-time  high  .  . . 

COMI 

C 

TODAY— POST  it  producing  more 
newsprint  color  comic  engravings 
than.any  other  plont  ,  ,  . 

ENGRAVI 

NGS 

Upon  request,  we  will  fnd  you  sampin  color  proofs  of  engroringt  of  cemk  _ 
foaturos  proparod  for  loading  newspoper  syndicatos. 

POST  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CORP. 

68  UNION  AVENUE 

CLIFTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Minneapolis  Star -Tribune 
Atlanta  Journal 

Leading  publishers 

specify  CLINE  PRESS  CONTROLS 

Louisville  Courier -Journal 
Des  Moines  Register -Tribune 
Dayton  Evening  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 
Dallas  Times -Herald 
Long  Island  Press 
New  York  Herald -Tribune 
Roanoke  Times 
Ohio  State  Journal 
Omaha  World -Herald 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office:  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

Western  Office 
410  Bush  Street 
San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 


Here's  a  partial  list  of  the  leading 
newspapers  that  have  recently  in¬ 
stalled  the  modern  Cline  System  of 
automatic  electric  press  control  or 
paper  feeding  devices,  for  greater 
efficiency  and  reliahility. 


UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVES 
PAPER  REELS 
AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 
FULL  SPEED  PASTERS 

Available  separately 
or  in  combination. 
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ROBERT  MUSEl 

InUrviawad  Ci«nci*nin  Ryan 
day  bofora  N.  Y.’t  wlratopping 
ttory  brak*;  barod  Milwowkta’i 
youth  problomt  back  of  Babich 
cat*. 


A.  t.  BRAOK>RO 
Rromior  Honri  Qwauillo  told  him 
in  on  oxclucivo  intorviow  that 
it's  up  to  tho  U.  S.  to  stop 
Russia  from  ovorrunning  Wost- 
om  Europo. 


RUTH  GMEINER 

Rrst  by  about  an  hour  from 
Washington  on  tho  Supromo 
Court's  ruling  that  status  may 
ban  tho  closod  shop. 


EDWARD  M.  KOttY 
Only  Amoricon  roprttsiM 
of  o  U.  S.  nows  Mfvia 
Mindzonty's  trial,  Ms 
from  Budapost  was  ftsohysi 
globally. 


RICHARD  $.  OAIK 
An  hour  and  a  gwactor  ohoad 
from  Rraguo  with  tho  nows  that 
tho  Czochs  had  iaWod  tw*  Gl's 
for  spying. 


GEORGE  H.  RIPAL 
Trans|ordan's  King  Abdullah 
told  him  in  on  oxclusivo  intor* 
viow  that  Syrian  status  might 
havo  to  combino  for  safoty. 


JOHN  M.  COURIC 
Closo  to  on  hour  ohoad  from 
Toflohassoo  with  tho  disclosuro 
that  a  gunshot,  itot  a  car  crash, 
kHlod  banking  hoir  Gronvillo 


DOROTHY  WIUIAMS 
Scorod  a  clear-cut  boot  wMi 
crisp  and  graphic  dispddi  h 
tho  national  capital  on  sssN 
ing  of  Axis  Solly. 


ARTHUR  M.  GOUL 
For  a  full  24  hours  his  Nanking 
dispatch  was  oxctusivo  with  tho 
nows  of  Gonoralissimo  Chiong 
Koi-Shok  quitting  as  ChiiM's 
chief. 


JAMES  C.  AUSTIN 
Ex-Prosidont  Hoover  granted 
him  on  oxclusivo  intorviow  to 
talk  about  fishing,  inspired  a 
momorablo  character-portrait. 


NORMAN  MONTEUIER  STEWART  HENSIE 

To  tho  world’s  waiting  roman-  Disclosed  India's  rossnii 

tics,  ho  gave  tho  story,  bril-  being  treated  likt  e  po 

Hantty  and  on  hour  ond  a  half  tion  by  tho  West,  In  « 

ahead,  of  Tyrone  Power's  wed-  sivo  intorviow  with  Prir 

ding  in  Romo.  istor  Nehru. 
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LUDWIG  POPPER 
•tow  Rita  Hayworth  in  Gttaad, 
Switxariand,  ho  got  oxclutiv* 
onneuncomont  tho  would  ro- 
Mim*  hor  Hollywood  caroor, 
oftar  morriago  to  Indian  princo. 

editor  &  PUBLISHE 


SAM  SOUKI 

Hit  boat  from  Oomatcut  on  tho 
Syrian  govommont’t  ovorthrow 
— joinod  with  Goorgo  Pipol’t 
cevorago  from  Ammon  —  govo 
U.P.  a  cloon  swoop  on  tho  story. 

for  April  30,  1949 


JAMES  P.  DONOVAN 
His  boot  was  dositivo  whon  tho 
Justiso  Doportmont's  Judith 
Coplen  wot  orrostod  os  o  Rut* 
tion  spy. 


R.  H.  SHACKFORD 
Portugal  wonts  Spain  odmiltod 
to  tho  Atlantic  Poet,  Portugal’s 
Promior  Soloxar  told  him  in  an 
oxclusivo  intorviow. 


CHANG  KUO-SIN 
foNowod  a  two-hour  boot  on 
Poiping't  fall  to  tho  Communists 
orNh  oiMthor  of  mero  than  on 
hour  on  Promior  Sun  Fo’s  rotig- 


CHARIES  W.  CORDORY 
Exdusivo  with  tho  rovoiatlon 
in  Washington  that  tho  U.  S. 
airforco  has  singlod  out  70  Rus¬ 
sian  citios  at  bombing  targots. 


The  year’s  still  young.  But  United  Press 
coverage  alregdy  is  spangled  with  star 
performances. 

Big  beats  are  only  part  of  the  story. 
Besides  the  beats,  U.P.  has  delivered  a 
stream  of  background  dispatches— ex¬ 
clusive  stories  that  illuminate  the  big 
news  by  telling  it  in  terms  of  people  and 
their  problems. 

Reporting  like  that  dramatizes  U.P. 
enterprise.  And  it  pays  off  on  page  one. 
It  changes  the  diagram  of  news  into  a 
full-color  picture,  raises  readers’  interest, 
and  is  another  reason  why  editors  turn 
to  U.P.  for  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of 
the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 


ASNE  AND  E&P  PANEL 

AFTER  lengthy  di^assion  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Panel  on  the  Press  (  E  &  P,  March 
26,  pg.  5 )  for  a  “joint  appraisal  of  the  self- 
improvement  possibilities  of  American 
newspapers  through  studies  of  specific 
problems,”  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
last  week  adopted  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

“Resolved,  That  the  ASNE  authorizes  its 
president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  desirability  of  sponsoring  an 
appraisal  of  the  self-improvement  possibili¬ 
ties  of  American  newspapers,  and  that  this 
report  be  submitted  to  the  Society  before 
further  action  is  taken.” 

That  is  recognition,  at  least,  of  the  idea. 
It  is  a  forward  step. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  a  whole  year  before 
the  ASNE  membership  hears  the  report  of 
its  committee.  That  is  a  long  time.  But 
It  is  not  too  long  for  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  proposed  project.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  E  &  P  Panel  were  at  best  only 
sketchy  outlines  of  an  idea.  They  need 
to  be  refined  and  clarified  into  something 
more  concrete. 

Naturally,  the  final  report  depends  on 
the  composition  of  the  committee  which 
the  ASNE  president  will  appoint.  One 
group  of  men  might  wax  enthusiastic  about 
this  progressive  development,  another 
might  brush  it  off  lightly. 

Nevertheless,  we  recommend  highly,  to 
whatever  committee  is  named,  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  such  studies.  E  &  P  offers  its 
complete  cooperation  to  the  new  commit¬ 
tee,  and  we  believe  we  can  speak  for  the 
newspaper  members  of  the  Panel  in  offer¬ 
ing  their's  also. 

CHANNEL  OF  THE  PRESS 

WE  RECALL  that  early  in  February,  fol¬ 
lowing  Kingsbury  Smith’s  telegraphic 
interview  with  Stalin,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  pooh-poohed  it  in  this  way: 
“All  of  the  normal  channels  are  open.  I 
hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  point 
out  that  If  I,  on  my  part,  were  seeking  to 
give  assurance  of  seriousness  of  purpose, 
I  would  choose  some  other  channel  than 
the  channel  of  a  press  interview." 

We  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
State  Department’s  own  release  this  week 
which  stated:  “Premier  Stalin  made  no 
mention  of  the  currency  question  in  Ber¬ 
lin  in  his  reply  to  questions  asked  him  by 
an  American  journalist.  Since  the  cur¬ 
rency  question  had  hitherto  been  the  an¬ 
nounced  reason  for  the  blockade,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  any  reference  to  it  by  Premier 
Stalin  seemed  to  the  Department  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  development  which  should  be  ex¬ 
plored.” 

Accordingly,  two  weeks  later  the  Jessup- 
Malik  talks  were  launched  resulting  in  the 
announcement  this  week  that  the  Berlin 
blockade  may  be  lifted.  And,  incidentally, 
the  U.  S.  government  judged  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  government  by  statements  in 
a  Tass  Agency  release. 

Apparently,  the  channel  of  the  press  is 
more  effective  than  Dean  Acheson  thought 


EDITORIAL 


There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the 
-tars,  for  one  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory. — 1.  Corinthians,  XV;  1. 

VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

THE  NEWSPAPER  editors  of  this  country, 
as  expressed  by  a  large  majority  of 
ASNE  members  last  week  are  “more  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  that  an  adequate  program 
of  foreign  information  is  essential  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  vital  to  the  security  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  community.” 

For  the  second  straight  year  the  ASNE 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  major  wire 
services.  AP  and  U.P.,  “to  furnish  the  for¬ 
eign  information  agencies  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  the  news  services  required  to 
conduct  an  effective  program  of  foreign  in¬ 
formation.”  This  year  the  resolution  re¬ 
ferred  to  “all  American  newspapers  and 
news  agencies”  but  the  intent  was  the 
same  as  last  year's  resolution  which  named 
them. 

Reasons  given  for  withdrawal  of  these 
news  services  from  the  State  Department 
after  the  war  ended  were  that  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  impartiality  would  suffer 
from  such  association  with  government, 
"rhe  ASNE  committee  had  something  in¬ 
teresting  to  say  on  this  last  week: 

“The  independence  and  impartiality  of 
the  wire  services  is  as  important  as  ever. 
No  one  desires  to  impair  it.  However,  the 
situation,  since  last  we  met,  has  changed 
in  two  respects.  We  have  less  reason  to 
fear  that  their  independence  and  impar¬ 
tiality  would  be  affected  by  State  Depart¬ 
ment  use,  now  that  we  have  had  a  further 
chance  to  see  the  responsible  way  in  which 
the  State  Department  agencies  have  used 
the  news  given  them.  We  have  more  rea¬ 
son  to  run  whatever  risk  there  is,  now  that 
the  decisive  phases  of  the  cold  war  are  at 
hand.  As  long  as  western  civilization  is 
worth  a  struggle,  its  wars,  either  cold  or 
hot,  will  bring  forth  honest  conscientious 
objectors,  who  dislike  the  measures  essen¬ 
tial  to  survive.  TTie  hard  facts  of  life,  how¬ 
ever,  coerce  most  of  us  into  the  realist’s 
choice  between  the  lesser  and  the  greater 
risk.  We  come  out  of  our  soul  searching 
convinced  that  it  is  wiser  to  give  up  some¬ 
thing  of  our  way  of  life  for  a  short  time 
than  it  is  to  risk  giving  up  all  of  it  for  all 
time.” 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  AP  and 
U.P.  will  alter  their  original  decision.  But 
we  would  like  to  go  on  record  again,  as 
we  did  three  years  ago  when  the  services 
made  that  move,  that  we  are  still  on  the 
side  of  the  majority  in  the  ASNE. 


RADIO  EDITORIALS 

JUDGE  JUSTIN  MILLER,  president  of  the 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
used  the  occasion  of  his  address  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
last  week  for  a  sneering  attack  on  Editor  & 
Publisher  directing  his  remarks  specific¬ 
ally  to  an  editorial  printed  March  6,  1948, 

But  Judge  Miller,  in  trying  to  emphasize 
the  “dullness  of  perception”  and  the  “pa¬ 
thetic  inconsistencies  which  pervade”  &at 
editorial,  talked  more  than  he  should  have 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  some  of  his 
listeners  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  he  was  attacking. 

The  theme  of  Judge  Miller's  20-page  ad¬ 
dress  was  ‘Attacks  on  Freedom  of  Com¬ 
munication.”  In  it  he  warned  of  the 
threat  to  newspapers  inherent  in  present 
government  encroachments  on  the  freedom 
of  radio  because  it  set^  a  pattern  for  similar 
control  of  the  press,  and  appealed  for  com¬ 
bined  newspaper-broadcasting  efforts  to 
preserve  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

Our  editorial  had  concerned  “Radio  Edi¬ 
torials”  and  said:  “In  contrast  to  new^a- 
pers  which  need  only  the  daily  endorse¬ 
ment  of  readers  and  advertisers  to  survive, 
radio  stations  are  licensed  and  must  apply 
periodically  for  renewal  of  those  govern¬ 
ment  licenses.  They  need  listeners  and 
advertisers  to  survive,  but  they  also  need 
governmental  sanction.  A  medium  which 
functions  by  virtue  of  a  government  li¬ 
cense,  subject  to  review  and  renewal  on 
the  basis  of  program  content,  should  not 
be  permitted  editorial  expression.” 

Judge  Miller  stated  “the  same  argument 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  press 
should  be  licensed  for  any  purpose,  then 
it  must  surrender  its  editorial  power  be¬ 
cause  a  government  commission  in  grant¬ 
ing  licenses  might  be  politically  influenced 
in  doing  so.” 

Exactly!  If  the  press  should  be  licensed 
on  condition  of  “content,”  its  editorial 
function  would  be  jeopardized  by  the  same 
governmental  pressures  that  now  face  ra¬ 
dio.  Opinions  would  be  influenced  by  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  favorable  gov¬ 
ernmental  attitude  for  renewal  of  a  license 
just  as  broadcasters  would  be  influenced 
could  they  now  express  their  own  opinions 
on  the  air. 

The  fact  remains  that  newspapers  are 
not  yet  licensed  but  radio  stations  are. 
There  may  be  threats  of  licensing  newspa¬ 
pers  against  which  newspapermen  are  con¬ 
tinually  alert,  but  as  for  radio  it  is  a  “fait 
accompli.” 

Government  already  has  Its  foot  in  ra¬ 
dio’s  door.  It  does  not  yet  have  a  foot  in 
the  newspaper  door. 

’The  simplest  and  best  way  to  give  radio 
complete  freed.om  of  editorial  expression 
woqld  be  to  stop  the  licensing  procedure. 
Since  that  cannot  be  done  without  creating 
confusion  on  the  air  waves,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  eliminate  quality  of  “program 
content”  as  a  requirement  for  licensing. 
If  Congress  would  surround  the  FCC  with 
safeguards  against  the  dangers  Judge  Miller 
has  pointed  out,  perhaps  editorial  opinion 
could  be  broadcast  without  threat  of  li* 
cense  suspension  by  the  governmental 
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mention 


BARRY  BINGHAM,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier- J  ournal  and 
Times,  has  been 
appointed  by 
President  Tru¬ 
man  as  chief  of 
the  Economic 
Cooperation  Ad- 
minis  tration 
mission  to 
France  and  dep¬ 
uty  to  W.  Aver- 
ell  Harriman, 
Ambassador -at- 
large  to  Mar- 
shali  Plan  coun¬ 
tries.  During 
World  War  II, 
Mr.  Bingham  served  in  the  Navy. 
He  is  43  years  old  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1930  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Courier-Journal. 


Bingham 


Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1925, 
has  been  promoted  to  editor  of 
the  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register, 
succeeding  the  late  John  H. 
Thompson.  The  new  editor  has 
served  as  reporter,  sports  editor, 
city  editor  and  assistant  editor. 

Charles  C.  Hushaw,  executive 
editor  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  will  be  chairman  of 
the  mid-year  Editorial  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  June 
24-26.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Lowell  Jessen. 


Frank  M.  Dallam,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Spokesman  -Review 
from  1938  until  this  year,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Washington  State  board  of  prison 
terms  and  paroles  by  Gov.  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Langlie,  and  will  assume 
his  new  duties  May  1. 

J.  Irving  Belt,  one  of  the  se¬ 
ven  owners  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald  under  the 
will  of  Eleanor  M.  Patterson, 
has  moved  over  from  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  to  associate 
editor  of  the  paper.  He  joined 
the  Washington  Times  city 
room  in  1900,  served  as  reporter, 
literary  editor,  and  composing 
room  head.  Even  while  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  he  has  con¬ 
tribute  articles  regularly, 

E.  A.  Briles,  Stafford  (Kan.) 
pidilisher,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  new  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  by  the 
Kansas  governor,  Frank  Carl¬ 
son.  He  will  fill  the  term  expir¬ 
ing  April  1,  1953. 

Fouad  Moukarzel,  publisher 
and  owner  of  Ad-Dabbour,  Ara¬ 
bic  weekly  newspaper,  of  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  was  a  visitor  in  Los 
Angeles  Calif. 

John  Baldridge,  Chariton,  la., 
publisher,  has  been  appointed 
information  oflBcer  of  the  ECA 
Mission  in  Korea. 

Byron  Palmer,  son  of  Harlan 
Palmer,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News,  is  a  member  of  the 
Broadway  production,  “Where’s 
Charley.’’ 

James  LeRoy  Rosenberg,  Jr., 
IS  starring  with  a  Boston  stock 
rompany.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
roitor  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union. 


Warren  Geyer 


Warren,  Geyer 
Named  to  Head 
ARF  Board 

H.  M.  Warren,  vicepresident 
of  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
B.  B.  Gever,  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Geyer,  New¬ 
ell  &  Ganger,  Inc.,  have  been 
elected  chairman  and  vicechair¬ 
man,  respectively,  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation’s 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Warren  is  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
National  Carbon  Co.,  with  which 
he  has  been  affiliated  for  24 
years.  Mr.  Geyer,  a  pioneer  in 
the  use  of  research  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  founded  his  own  agency 
more  than  36  years  ago. 

Reelected  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  respectively  were  Paul 
B.  West,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,  and  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
’The  Foundation  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  ANA  and  AAAA. 

Other  Directors  Reelected 

Other  advertiser  and  agency 
executives  reelected  as  directors 
for  one  year  were;  John  F. 
Apsey,  Jr.,  Black  &  Decker  Mfg. 
Co.;  Albert  Brown,  Best  Foods, 
Inc.;  Allen  Brown,  Bakelite 
Corp.;  Robert  B.  Brown,  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.;  Marion  Harper,  Jr., 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.;  CJordon 
E.  Hyde,  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.;  H.  H.  Kynett,  Ait- 
kin-Kynett  Co.;  Walter  P.  Lantz, 
Lambert  Co.;  Fergus  Mead, 
Buchen  Co.;  Frederick  B.  Ryan, 
Jr.,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  and 
D.  P.  Smelser,  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  Co. 


On  the  Business  Side 


LEWIS  B.  HILL,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Columbus  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc. 

George  E.  Sund,  chief  circula¬ 
tion  accountant  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Worcester  Chapter,  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Robert  Lee  Stock  has  joined 
the  local  advertising  department 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Mr. 
Stock  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Toledo  News-Bee. 

Margaret  McLean,  formerly 
of  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Times, 
and  merchandise  supervisor  of 
Spiegel,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  now 
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statistician  with  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

George  Brooks  has  recently 
been  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re¬ 
view-Journal.  Since  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  this  paper  by  Donald 
W.  Reynolds,  C.  P.  Swanson  was 
transferred  from  Bartlesville. 
Okla.,  to  assume  the  duties  of 
circulation  director. 

Joseph  F.  Breeze,  who  joined 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
as  business  manager  from  the 
Indianapolis  News,  has  resigned, 
effective  April  30.  He  has  not 
announced  his  plans. 

D.  B.  Barney  Barnhart,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  McKeesport  Rotary  Club. 

Mary  Yost  has  returned  to 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  after  a 
year’s  absence. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

ROBERT  M.  HOFMANN,  former 

news  editor  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y. )  Saratogian,  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Her  aid- Journal, 
Herald- American  as  a  member 
of  the  copydesk.  He  worked  in 
the  Philadelphia  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Ihress  after  leaving 
as  a  rewrite  man  in  Syracuse 
and  later  joined  the  Saratogian 
staff. 

Dick  Gorton,  before  the  war 
with  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press  and  recently  editor  of  a 
weekly  at  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

Lloyd  (Cissy)  Stewart,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Cleburne 
(Tex.)  Times-Review,  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram’s  society  depart¬ 
ment. 

Roy  Edwards,  formerly  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  Charles 
Dickey,  formerly  of  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University,  are  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Harold  Slater  has  left  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  to  join  the 
Republican  National  Committee 
with  asignment  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  assist  GOP  representatives  in 
publicity,  public  relations,  and 


speech  preparation.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Arthur  Hachten,  also  a 
former  INS  staff  member,  who  i 
has  become  associated  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Kenneth  Wherry,  Nebraska. 

Romeo  L.  Des  Ruisseaux,  re-  ; 
porter  for  the  Manchester  New 
Hampshire  Union,  and  Mrs.  Des- 
Ruisseaux  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Ruth  Inez,  bom  re¬ 
cently. 

M.  B.  (Maurie)  Cossman, 
sports  editor  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  announces  his 
resignation  from  that  position  ef¬ 
fective  May  15.  He  and  his 
brother-in-law,  M.  J.  Ragir,  have 
formed  the  Ragir  and  Cossman 
sales  agency  to  handle  house- 
wares  in  a  three-state  territory. 

John  M.  Orr,  Jr.,  city  editor 
of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  elected  by  the 
McKeesport  Rotary  Club  to  , 
serve  as  president. 

Francis  X.  Martinez,  one¬ 
time  financial  editor,  of  the  . 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  - 
Ledger,  has  joined  Doremus  & 
Co.,  business  and  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  public  relations  and 
publicity. 

John  Bayard  Taylor  Camp¬ 
bell,  managing  editor  of  the  | 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express,  was  honored  on  his 
69th  birthday — his  golden  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  newspaperman 
— with  a  party,  a  special  edition, 
felicitations  by  the  staff  and  lu¬ 
minaries  of  the  entertainment 
and  literary  world,  and  a  procla-  i 
mation  by  Mayor  Bowron  for  ; 
“Jack  Campbell  Day,”  citing  j 
him  as  “the  foremost  managing  ’ 
editor  in  Western  America.”  \ 

Charles  Bernard,  for  six 
years  a  United  Ihress  European 
correspondent,  has  moved  to  the 
San  Francisco  bureau,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Heerwald,  formerly  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  Boise  staffs, 
has  become  manager  of  the 
Olympia,  Wash,  bureau. 

Latimer  Watson  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  woman’s  editor  and 
director  of  woman’s  pages  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer.  Sub 
Boykin  was  named  society  edi¬ 
tor.  I 

John  Mooney,  sports  editor  of  i 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  named  associate 
sports  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  i 
City  Tribune.  ' 

(Continued  on  Page  72) 


Your  Readers  Will  Relish 

THE  NEW 

9-DAY  DIET 

Starting  May  8  In  Josephine  Lowman*s 
Column 

WHY  GROW  OLD? 

It’s  another  special,  another  mail-puller  (the  last  one 
brought  10,000  letters!)  and  Mother  reason  why  this  health 
and  beauty  column  is  tops.  May  8  would  be  a  great  time  to 
start  it.  Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 
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Bill  Coltrin,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Mooney  for  six  years,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Mooney  will  write  a 
daily  sports  column  for  the 
Tribune. 

Jim  Livingston  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
news  staff. 

Lyman  N.  Clark,  who  trained 
as  a  printer,  became  publisher 
in  1910  of  the  Virginia  City 
( Nev. )  Chronicle  and  since 
1927  has  been  reporter  for  the 
Nevada  State  Journal  and  Reno 
Evening  Gazette,  has  retired 
from  newspapering. 

Henry  Trewhitt  has  succeed¬ 
ed  Douglas  Benton  as  Los  Ala¬ 
mos  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe 
(N.  M.)  New  Mexican.  Mr. 
Benton  will  attend  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 
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Woman  Edits 
Daily  Paper, 
Helps  Public 

Cushing,  Okla. — ^An  informed 
public  and  press  are  constant 
goals  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  Lachen- 
meyer,  editor  of  the  Cushing 
Daily  Citizen  and  wife  of  the 
publisher,  O.  H.  Lachenmeyer. 
Mrs.  Lachenmeyer  won  this 
year's  award  as  outstanding 
state  woman  at  the  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  Matrix  table  recently. 

In  addition  to  a  full-time  job 
of  chasing  news  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  Cushing,  Mrs. 
Lachenmeyer  has  served  on  the 
city  library  board  for  16  years. 

Like  the  pioneer,  William 
Rockhill  Nelson  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  she  has  promoted 
community  projects  in  editing 
her  paper,  and  her  town  now 
has  an  air-conditioned  library 
building  that  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  state,  among  medium¬ 
sized  cities. 

Years  ago  Mrs.  Lachenmeyer 
financed  her  own  summer’s 
study  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Periodically  she  writes  to  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  jour¬ 
nalism  school  and  gets  copies 
of  the  latest  journalism  texts 
and  other  books.  She  presents 
these  to  Citizen  staff  members, 
stipulating  that  they  read  them. 

She  writes  a  daily  column, 
“On  Parade,”  and  covers  stories 
large  and  small.  One  year  she 
went  to  church  in  a  different 
community  of  her  county  each 
Sunday,  to  get  data  for  a  series. 
One  summer  she  attended  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions,  wiring  daily 
stories. 

a 

Campaign  to  Launch^ 
Plastic  Base  Polish 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Palmer 
Chemical  Co.  of  Georgetown. 
Tex.,  has  appointed  Kamin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  this  city  to 
handle  advertising  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  promote  its 
new  all-purpose  plastic  base 
polish. 

Stephen  B.  Booke  &  Co.,  Hous¬ 
ton.  will  serve  as  trade,  consum¬ 
er  and  public  relations  counsel. 

A  $300,000  advertising  and 
public  relations  budget  for  a 
market-by-market  drive  is  con¬ 
templated  by  the  manufacturer. 
The  Southwest  will  be  the  first 
market  to  be  tapped.  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  used. 


Wedding  Bells 


JAY  HIGHTOWER.  Little  Rock 

(Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette 
county  reporter,  and  Betty  Jean 
Thompson,  March  27,  at  Little 
Rock. 

John  Haskett,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette  assistant  state 
editor,  and  Mary  Emma  Pilcher, 
March  19,  at  Little  Rock. 

Philip  J.  Sinnott,  Jr.,  San 
erine  E.  Nobles,  March  27. 

Andrew  (  Andy  )  Turnbull, 
65,  general  manager  of  the 
Green  Bay  ( Wis. )  Press-Gazette, 
and  Mrs.  Jessie  Mary  Whelan, 
53,  of  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Men  Give  More 
Time  Reading 
Their  Paper 

South  Bend,  Ind. — ^How  much 
time  do  people  devote  to  read¬ 
ing  a  newspaper?  Do  women  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  reading  news¬ 
papers  than  men?  Do  people 
spend  more  time  reading  Sun- 
dav  papers  than  daily  papers? 

Valuable  information  regard¬ 
ing  reading  habits  was  secured 
by  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
through  a  recent  readership  sur¬ 
vey  of  its  issue  of  Sunday,  Feb. 
20,  1949.  Each  person  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  Tribune  was 
asked;  “How  much  time  did  you 
spend  reading  this  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune?”  and  “How 
much  time  do  you  usually  spend 
reading  the  daily  Tribune?” 
Their  responses  follow: 

Sunday  Daily 

Men  Women  Men  Womrii 


% 

% 

% 

% 

.10  mins,  or  less  1 1 

20 

32 

29 

30  mins,  to  1  hr.  38 

37 

48 

49 

1  hr.  to  1*4  hrs.  27 

1  hrs.  to  2 

20 

14 

15 

hrs.  or  more  24* 

23** 

6 

7 

*  12%  si>ent  more  th,in  2  hours 
**9%  spent  more  than  2  hours 

Fifth  readership  survey  of  this 
type  conducted  by  the  Tribune 
in  the  past  two  years,  this  is  the 
first  one  made  of  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  Method  is  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading.  Interview¬ 
ing  is  done  by  independent  in¬ 
terviewers  in  a  cross  section 
which  embraces  all  sections  of 
the  Tribune’s  city  zone. 

Many  interesting  things,  be¬ 
sides  the  reading  time  of  daily 
and  Sunday  editions,  were  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  survey.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  survey  showed  total 
readership  of  the  Sunday  comic 
section  and  the  daily  comic  page 
to  be  almost  equal.  However, 
Sunday  readers  were  shown  to 
be  more  selective  and  gave  low 
Sunday  readership  scores  to 
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some  features  with  fairly  high 
daily  ratings. 

Page  one  story  read  most  by 
both  men  and  women  appeared 
inconspicuously  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  Headed  “Hoosier 
Horseburgers’  Fail  to  Upset 
Capital’s  Appetite,”  it  reported 
continued  high  demand  for  ham¬ 
burgers  despite  a  charge  that  a 
meat  wholesaler  had  been  sell¬ 
ing  horse  meat  for  hamburger  to 
Indianaipolis  restaurants.  Page 
one  contained  two  other  In¬ 
dianapolis  stories  which  were 
better  displayed,  but  both  re¬ 
ceived  lower  readership  scores. 

Pictures  Follow  Pattern 

Second  best-read  story  by  men 
appeared  inconspicuously  on 
page  eight.  Section  I.  under  a 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  dateline,  head¬ 
ed  “Police  Find  Sick  Infant  in 
Drawer.”  Women  rated  second 
a  story  on  page  one.  Section  11, 
concerning  the  Junior  Associa¬ 
tion’s  quest  for  the  outstanding 
young  man  of  1948. 

Pictures  followed  the  same 
pattern.  Men  voted  first  an  un¬ 
usual  picture,  “Youth  and  Dog 
Catch  Deer  in  Yard.”  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  1,  Section  I. 
However,  most  women  looked  at 
a  picture  of  a  bandage-swathed 
young  heroine  who  had  saved 
five  brothers  and  sisters  from 
fire.  This  picture  appeared  on 
page  five.  Section  I. 

Women  were  more  avid  read¬ 
ers  of  retail  advertising  than 
men,  giving  two  full  page  de¬ 
partment  store  advertisements 
readership  scores  of  68%  and 
65%  respectively.  Men  showed 
more  interest  in  amusement  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  placed  first  an 
advertisement  for  a  boxing  ex¬ 
hibition,  largely  pictures  of 
boxers,  with  a  readership  score 
of  31%.  Men  also  showed  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  a  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  advertisement  on 
home  remodeling  supplies. 

Three  of  the  five  national  ad¬ 
vertisements  read  most  by  men 
were  on  automobiles. 
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for  Newspaper  Accounting 


Fast,  Accurate  Accounting  Brings  New  Economies 
Frees  Management  From  Detail  Work 


The  many  high  and  inflexible  costs  of  the 
newspaper  business  make  it  imperative  that 
management  look  to  its  accounting  system  in 
the  search  for  new  economies. 


release  executives  from  excessive  detail.  These 
advantages,  plus  many  extra  reports  and 
analyses  available  as  by-products  of  the 
principal  accounting  routines,  combine  to 
give  management  the  most  from  its  account¬ 
ing  and  to  place  more  effective  controls  in 
its  hands. 


By  using  IBM  Accounting,  many  leading  pub¬ 
lishers  have  eliminated  substantial  waste  and 
developed  a  new  and  more  profitable  perspec¬ 
tive  of  operations.  This  highly  effective  and 
constantly  accurate  accounting  accomplishes 
all  work  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  formerly 
required.  Automatic  and  fast  preparation  of 
reports  and  the  smooth  flow  of  all  accounting 


Investigate  IBM  Accounting.  See  how  it  is 
bringing  new  economy  and  efficiency  to  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
booklet.  Accounting  and  Cost  Finding  for 
the  Printing  Industry. 


Infernotional  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Alcohol 
for  Industry 

mSTILLED 
IN  COPPER 


nfall  copper  distilling  towers  stretch  to  im¬ 
posing  height  in  the  world’s  largest  plant 
devoted  to  producing  commercial  alcohol 
from  sulfite  waste  liquor,  in  Gatineau, 
Quebec. 

Why  copper.’  Because,  according  to  the 
builders  of  this  processing  equipment,  "All 
of  the  final  purifying  operations  for  the 
high-grade  produa  of  this  plant  are  carried 
on  in  copper  equipment,  as  this  material 
is  the  most  economical  and  will  cause  a 
minimum  of  contamination  of  the  purified 
product." 

No  other  metal  can  challenge  copper  for 
uninterrupted  years  of  satisfaaory,  economi¬ 


Dcpictins  ifuulhcion  of  copper  cowers  in  che  new  Gatinenu.  Quebec*  Ctna<ia 
plant  of  Conunercial  Alccrfiols,  Limited.  Process  and  equipment  designed 
by  Vulcan  G>pper  and  Supply  Company.  Cincinnati.  O.  Equipment  and 
special  piping  fabricated  by  Onadian  Vickers,  Limited.  Montreal,  using  the 
inert'gaS'Shielded  arc  welding  method.  Complete  plant  built  by  Vickers^ 
Vulcan  Process  Engineering  Company.  Limit^.  Montreal.  Copper  supplied 
by  Anacon^  American  Brass  bmiced.  New  Toronto,  Oat. 


cal  performance  in  the  chemical  and  process 
industries.  In  no  other  metal  does  all  in¬ 
dustry  find  so  fortunate  a  combination  of 
strength,  workability,  resisunce  to  corrosion, 
high  thermal  and  electrical  conduaivity. 

And,  as  industry  grows,  so  does  the  breadth 
of  application  of  copper  and  its  versatile 
alloys.  For  in  the  new  concepts  and  the  new 
techniques  of  science  and  technology,  copper 
plays  a  constant,  integral  part,  broadening 
the  horizons  of  industry  and  of  the  people 
industry  serves. 

Anaconda  is  proud  of  the  share  its  research 
and  engineering  contribute  to  these  broad¬ 
ened  horizons. 


ana^dA  anaconda  copper  mining  company 

freni  mjM  to  ceniiantr 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHIIE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  B  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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Book  Shoos 
From  Hazy 

By  James  L  CoUings 

PROFESSOR  ALFRED  A 

CROWELL  is  coming  out  soon 
with  a  book  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  press  photography  that  should 
shoo  the  fog  away  and  keep  the 
sun  shining  brightly. 

Mr.  Crowell  is  university  edi¬ 
tor  in  Kent  State  University’s 
school  of  journalism,  and  his 
book  is  titled  “Law  of  Press 
Photography.”  The  8  8  -  p  a  g  e 
treatment  costs  $1.50  and  is 
published  by  Educational  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stresses  Rights 

“This,”  claims  the  author,  in  a 
side  note  to  this  page,  “is  the 
first  effort  anybody  has  ever 
made  to  stress  the  rights  of  the 
press  photographer,  rather  than 
what  he  cannot  do  legally.  In 
fact,  it  should  be  of  some  value 
because  many  cameramen  are 
confused  as  to  what  they  can  do. 

“For  instance,  few  of  them 
will  shoot  a  picture  of  money — 
from  as  much  as  10  feet  away 
on  a  gambling  table,  or  passing 
hands.  Yet  this  is  clearly  not 
a  duplication  of  money,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  like  money  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  law,  the  color  is  not 
the  same,  neither  is  the  size,  and, 
finally,  all  of  the  bill  is  not 
shown.” 

The  doorkeeper  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  sneak-previewed  the  pro¬ 
fessor's  effort  while  it  was  still 
in  mss  form.  The  concentra¬ 
tion  here  will  be  on  money, 
stamps,  nudes,  postal  regula¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  This  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  section  of  a  chapter. 
Perhaps  later,  when  the  book  is 
circulated,  there’ll  be  more  on 
other  phases. 

Money  &  Stamps 

And  now  to  money  and 
stamps.  Crowell  says  there’s 
general  confusion  here,  resulting 
in  an  attitude  on  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  part  of  better-no-pic- 
tures  -  at  -  all  -  than  -  shoot-and-be- 
caught. 

He  explains  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  trying  to  wipe  out  coun¬ 
terfeiting.  bans  the  photograph¬ 
ing  of  money  and  securities 
(bonds,  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  national  bank  currency, 
federal  reserve  notes,  U.  S. 
notes,  treasury  notes,  bills, 
checks  or  drafts  for  money, 
stamps,  including  cancelled  ones 
and  those  of  foreign  countries, 
and  money  of  such  countries.) 

Some  thought  given  to  the 
purpose  of  the  statute,  he  writes, 
would  prove  the  absurdity  of 
this  interpretation. 

“It  is  believed,”  he  says  in  his 
book,  “by  those  who  should 
know  that  the  statute  makers 
had  not  thought  that  black  and 
white  reproductions  of  money 
in  a  newspaper  would  ever  be 
accepted  for  real  currency  by 
even  the  most  uninformed  in¬ 
dividuals. 

“The  curtailment  of  photo- 


Fog  Away 
Pic  Scene 

graphing  money  is  one  method 
of  limiting  the  chances  of  coun¬ 
terfeiters  and  is  not  designed  to 
keep  an  honest  photographer 
from  making  a  choice  news  or 
feature  shot  where  an  individual 
bill  could  not  be  singled  out  for 
enlarging  and  copying.” 

(Note:  The  photo  services 
have  not  been  deterred  from 
shooting  pictures  of  money,  espe¬ 
cially  here  in  New  York  City. 
They  know  of  the  ban,  of  course, 
and  have  ignored  it.  They,  too, 
consider  it  ridiculous.) 

Many  Regulations 

Professor  Crowell  reports  that 
the  Treasury  Department  per¬ 
mits  black  and  white  illustra¬ 
tions  of  U.  S.  postage  stamps  for 
philatelic  purposes.  This,  he 
says,  includes  the  press  if  the  il¬ 
lustration  is  less  than  %  or 
more  than  times  the  size  of 
the  stamp,  and  if  some  part  of 
the  stamp  is  to  be  photo-empha¬ 
sized,  then  the  picture  should  be 
at  least  four  times  as  large  as 
that  part  of  the  original. 

There  are  many  government 
regulations,  he  points  out,  and 
each  is  quite  specific. 

Examples:  The  governmental- 
lows  foreign  stamps  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  from  defaced  plates  for 
philatelic  ends;  and  allows  copy¬ 
ing  of  a  legal  document  “for 
lawful  purposes”  if  it  has  at¬ 
tached  to  it  a  cancelled  revenue 
stamp.  All  other  stamp  repro¬ 
ductions  are  outlawed. 

Another  official  statement,  his 
book  says,  prohibits  forging, 
counterfeiting  or  altering  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  discharges.  Which 
is  understandable.  ’The  author 
admits  he  presumes  this  doesn't 
cover  copying  for  reference  use. 
He  then  explains  that  univer¬ 
sities  and  college  veterans  of 
necessity  copy  discharge  papers 
so  that  the  servicemen  can  get 
their  GI  funds. 

And,  he  adds,  bills  of  lading 
can  be  shot  “if  there  is  no  fraud¬ 
ulent  intent.”  Certificates  of  ar¬ 
rival  and  citizenship  papers  can 
also  be  reproduced.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  here  that  the  plate 
be  defaced  or  in  some  way 
marked  up. 

Here's  the  Key 

“The  key  to  all  this  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
rather  widely,”  states  his  book, 
“is  that  the  press’  reproductions 
do  not  come  close  to  ‘counter¬ 
feiting’  the  originals:  they  could 
not  be  accepted  as  the  real 
thing,  and  obviously  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  no  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud.” 

You  guys  who  have  those 
luscious  skimpies  you  call  pin¬ 
ups,  listen  to  this  and  then  hide 
’em  in  the  back  room.  The  in¬ 
nocent  title  is  “Postal  Regula¬ 
tions.”  Oh,  those  P.R.’s. 

“The  U.  S.  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,”  goes  the  book,  “prohibits  i 


the  mailing  of  indecent  photo¬ 
graphs.  In  fact,  although  it  is 
legal  to  pose  and  shoot  nude  pic¬ 
tures  under  proper  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  a  crime  in  some 
states  even  to  possess  an  inde¬ 
cent  photo.  Indecency  is  not 
privileged  in  publication. 

“In  the  interest  of  public 
morals.  Congress  provides  for 
the  exclusion  from  the  mails, 
without  injury  to  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  pictures  described  as 
obscene,  lewd,  lascivious  or  fil¬ 
thy.  Exclusion  by  the  post  office 
is  subject  to  a  test  in  court.” 

But  Is  It  Art? 

That’s  the  phrasing,  and,  as 
Mr.  Crowell  emphasizes,  it’s 
phrasing  vague  as  a  dream.  The 
point  is,  what’s  obscene? — just  a 
nude,  or  the  pose,  or  what?  The 
question  is.  is  it  ART?  There 
are  many  answers.  Nudity  can 
be  both  art  and  obscenity,  ap¬ 
parently. 

But,  as  the  author  says,  the 
photographer  is  an  artist,  too, 
and  therefore  protected  by  the 
law  governing  artists,  with  the 
same  license.  Or  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  should  have  that  li¬ 
cense,  same  as  classic  art  and 
literature. 

The  courts  have  ruled  on  this 
matter.  Their  opinion  is  that  it 
all  depends  “on  whether  the 
photograph  has  a  tendency  to 
deprave  or  corrupt  those  whose 
minds  are  susceptible  to  im¬ 
moral  influences;  those  who  are 
young,  ignorant,  or  lacking  in 
control  of  sexual  impulses  and 
who  would  be  likely  to  come 

into  contact  with  such  pictures.” 

The  quotes  are  Mr.  Crowell’s, 

but  that’s  the  gist  of  legal 

thought  on  this. 

On  other  post  office  matters, 
the  author  reports  that  the  P.O. 
can’t  exclude  newspaper  reports 
of  judicial  and  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  underscores  that 
this  rule  doesn’t  apply  to  ob- 
.scene  matter  or  pictures  of  the 
same  quality. 

This  most  of  us  know.  But 
what  we  are  apt  to  forget  is 
that  even  though  a  picture  may 
be  scandalous  or  improper  or 
vulgar  or  libelous,  it’s  not  nec¬ 
essarily  true  that  it’s  obscene. 

“The  right  to  shoot  nude  pic¬ 
tures  under  proper  circum¬ 
stances  has  been  held  in  one 
case,”  Mr.  Crowell  says,  “and 
reversed  in  another.  It  appears, 
however,  that  since  life  classes 
for  artists  have  been  approved 
the  same  latitude  will  be  given 


serious  photographers.” 

The  statutes  on  obscene  pic¬ 
tures  vary,  he  sums  up,  and  in 
most  states  the  mere  possession 
of  such  pictures  is  a  criminal 
offense,  but.  all  in  all,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  should  remember  that 
he  is  allowed  the  rights  of  an 
artist.” 

The  professor  further  details 
in  this  valuable  book  what  can 
be  done  and  can’t  be  done. 

In  national  emergencies,  for 
example,  it’s  illegal  to  mail  pic¬ 
tures  of  forts,  arsenals,  bases, 
bridges — anything  that  has  mili¬ 
tary  significance.  This,  too,  we 
all  know. 

Missouri  Workshop 

NEWSPAPER  photographers 

fi?om  10  states  and  Canada  are 
already  for  the  first  annual  pho¬ 
tographic  workshop  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  May  23 
28. 

Designed  to  stimulate  creative 
photographic  thinking,  the  work¬ 
shop  will  feature  a  five-man 
staff  headed  by  Roy  E.  Stryker, 
photo  director.  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey.  Other  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  include; 

Stanley  Kalish,  picture  editor, 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Rus  Arnold,  lighting  expert, 
author  of  two  books  on  flash 
photography,  and  instructor  at 
Chicago  School  of  Photography. 

John  Morris,  photo  editor,  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Harold  Corsini,  New  York 
magazine  and  free-lance  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Clifton  Edom,  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  and  workshop 
director,  said  enrollment  in  the 
week-long  session  will  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  30  persons  selected  and 
invited  by  the  staff.  The  group 
will  plan,  research,  and  shoot  an 
elaborate  picture  story. 


20  to  Write  Book 

Arthur  Settel,  deputy  director 
of  the  Public  Information  Offlce, 
Office  of  Military  Government 
for  Germany  (U.  S.),  who  is  in 
New  York  for  a  few  weeks  in 
connection  with  the  German  Ex¬ 
port  Show,  has  signed  a  contract 
with  Sloane  Associates  as  editor 
of  a  book  to  deal  with  the  Oc¬ 
cupation.  Twenty  newspaper 
correspondents  in  the  U.  S.  Zone 
have  agreed  to  write  chapters 
for  the  book  which  will  be  en¬ 
titled;  “This  Is  Germany.” 


The  Voice  of  Experience  Says 
‘^Stay  with  Certifieds” 

To  many  a  stereotyper,  “Certified"  means  the 
mat  that  held  up  its  quality  during  war  time 
difficulties  . . .  Knowing  the  value  of  dependable, 
uniform  quality,  they  rely  on  Certified,  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


Ct»TIFHD  DKY  MAT  CORPOKATION,  9  Woio,  D«pt.  f.  N«w  Yo*  M. 
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COMING  SOOM„.GIAI^^ 
SKY  FREIGHTER  FOR 
AMERICA’S  AIR  FORCE! 


4 
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Millions  of  men  . . .  and  millions  of  tons  of 
vita!  supplies  were  transported  by  air  dur 
ing  \^brld  \X'ar  II.  Right  now  our  reserve  of 
transports  is  being  strained  to  the  utmost  to 
carry  on  the  Berlin  Air  Lift. 

The  need  is  for  larger,  faster  air  transports.  And 
to  meet  this  need,  Douglas  is  now  building  a  fleet  of 
giant  new  air  freighters  for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

Designed  with  unique  built-in  nose  ramp,  the 
new  Douglas  C-124A  will  be  the  only  airplane 
able  to  transport  such  typical  loads  as:  (a)  13-ton 


M 


high-speed  tractor  plus  8-inch  howitzer  Ml 
on  carriage  Ml;  (b)  two  General  Motors 
busses  fully  loaded  plus  56  additional 
equipped  troops;  (c)  three  fully  loaded 
ordnance  maintenance  trucks,  each  21/^-ton,  6x6. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  preparedness. 
And  that  is  why  Douglas  continues  to  apply  its 
quarter  century  of  skills  and  experience  to  the 
pioneering  of  ever  faster,  more  dependable  air  trans¬ 
ports.  Whatever  the  task,  wherever  the  mission  — 
Douglas  airplanes  are  on  the  job! 


DOl'CLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  INC. 
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Frank  Rospaw,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Placentia  (Calif.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  left,  appears  surprised  at  something  Wheeler  Milmoe,  publisher 
of  the  Canastota  (N.  Y.)  Bee-Iournal,  right,  has  said.  Listening  in 
is  Leroy  C.  Percy,  editor  of  the  Post-Herald  Corp.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


NEA  Convention 

continued  from  page  17 


Mr.  Conrad  said  people  cling 
to  his  paper  or  pass  it  around 
for  a  week  or  more  because  they 
like  to  read  the  news  in  the 
want-ads. 

The  Star-News  discourages 
blind  ads  or  telephone  number 
and  street  address  copy  “because 
there  isn’t  much  reader  interest 
in  a  number.” 

Also  Mr.  Conrad  advised: 
“Get  rid  of  those  mumbo-jumbo 
rate  cards.  Make  it  easy  for 
folks  to  figure  out  what  an  ad 
will  cost.  If  you  tell  them  they 
can  get  so  much  for  a  dollar  or 
two,  the  money  will  come  with 
the  ad.” 

NAS  Billings  Climb; 

'Fixed'  Ad  Rate  Advised 

THE  FIVE-YEAR  record  of 

Newspaper  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice — ^from  $300,000  billings  to 
$1,758,000 — was  related  by  Don 
Eck,  treasurer.  Offices  are  main¬ 
tained  in  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
New  York,  to  provide  a  “one 
order-one  bill”  plan  to  obtain 
national  ads  for  NEA  weeklies 
and  dailies. 

Several  state  association  man¬ 
agers  told  how  they  are  lining 
up  more  participants  in  NAS 
and  one  advised  strongly  that 
publishers  decide  on  their  rates 
and  stick  to  them.  The  rate  for 
national,  it  was  suggested, 
should  be  divisible  by  seven. 

Mr.  Eck  noted  that  24  of  the 
44  agencies  doing  $10,000,000  or 
more  business  deal  with  NAS. 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  president  of 
R.  S.  Durstine  Advertising,  New 
York,  declared  newspapers  have 
always  had  a  dangerous  com¬ 
petitor. 

“Some  one  has  always  been 
trying  to  muscle  in  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar,”  he  said,  listing 
outdoor  billboards,  bathroom 
mirrors,  ashcans,  and  signs  on 
farmers’  barns.  He  mentioned 
also  Sunday  supplements  that 
“are  taking  millions  of  dollars 
without  contributing  a  penny  to 
the  newspaper  business.” 

But,  he  said,  when  selling  gets 
hard,  the  agency  reaches  for  its 
newspaper  list.  No  matter  how 
big  television  becomes,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  “you  will  get  your  share 
of  the  advertising  dollars.” 

48  Papers  Use  Offset 
Process  in  23  States 
IN  23  STATES  there  are  now 

48  newspapers  using  offset 
methods  of  publishing,  said  H.  J. 
Ward  of  Porte  Publishing  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Nearly 
all,  he  said,  have  grown  up  in 
the  last  10  years.  Iowa  has  the 
most  offset  papers  of  any  state, 
he  related. 

Mr.  Ward  presented  charts 
showing  current  costs  of  letter- 
press  printing,  as  a  basis  for  con¬ 
sidering  whether  offset  would  be 
advantageous.  He  indicated  that 
savings  could  be  effected  in  com¬ 
posing  operations  and  in  press 
work. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Ward 
pointed  out,  there  were  19,000 
offset  presses  in  operation  by  the 
military,  and  thousands  of  GIs 
were  trained  to  run  them. 

Average  hourly  labor  rates  in 


Aw  Bostful  Pill? 

Ed  M.  Anderson,  choirman 
of  the  NEA  Legisaltive  Com¬ 
mittee,  applied  many  adjec¬ 
tives  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  rate  bill  and  his  tongue 
tied  as  he  ran  out  of  breath. 

“That  Post-Awful  bill  .  .  .  " 
he  began  anew. 


the  printing  business  have  risen 
from  $1.53  in  1939  to  $2.43  in 
1948,  and  the  average  investment 
in  equipment,  per  man.  has  gone 
up  from  $1,241  to  $4,300  in  the 
same  period. 

“We  have  now  reached  the 
time,”  Mr.  Ward  said,  “when  the 
used  equipment  field  for  small 
papers  is  dried  up,  because  ma¬ 
chinery  which  was  run  during 
the  war  got  beaten  up  so  badly 
it  is  of  little  use.” 

Advertising  Follows  , 
Acceptance;  He  Knows 
AL’THOUGH  he  has  had  to 

change  many  of  his  concepts 
of  newspaper  publishing  after 
20-odd  years  on  a  daily.  Max¬ 
well  M.  Kahn  is  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Clarion  (Pa.)  Prog¬ 
ress,  a  weekly  which  has  stiff 
competition  from  dailies  in 
Pittsburgh  and  McKeesport. 

Last  year's  23%  net  before 
taxes  isn't  so  bad.  Mr.  Kahn 
boasted,  as  he  told  NEAers  how 
he  had  to  build  up  acceptance 
of  the  paper  before  going  after 
advertising. 

“I  can  tell  you  now,”  he  said, 
“that  advertising  definitely  fol¬ 
lows  acceptance.” 

The  former  Philadelphia  Rec- 


One  of  the 

44 

most  important 
newspaper  space 
buyers  in  America. 

SEE  PAGE  99 


ord  staffer  said  the  “worst  blow” 
he  ever  suffered  was  when 
townspeople  just  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  said  they  didn't 
read  the  paper.  He  applied  a 
policy  of  vigorous  editorials  on 
world  affairs,  from  the  local 
viewpoint;  he  pepped  up  news 
by  developing  new  angles;  he 
turned  his  army  flying  experi¬ 
ence  to  use  by  making  aerial 
pictures  to  illustrate  local  topics; 
he  copyrighted  local  stories;  and 
he  “harnessed”  his  wife  to  the 
job  of  columnist. 

Slapping  at  “many  weekly 
publishers  who  are  just  printers 
putting  together  advertising 
rags.”  Mr.  Kahn  voiced  resent¬ 
ment  at  the  fact  that  all  in  the 
weekly  field  are  lumped  with 
“the  cats  and  dogs.” 

Pictures  for  Ads  Ideas 
For  Developing  Business 
JOHN  O.  BOYD  of  the  Lowville 

( N.  Y. )  Leader  urged  greater 
use  of  the  camera  to  build  up 
advertising  copy.  He  explained 
how  he  turns  to  a  profit  the 
age-old  problem  of  running  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  local  merchant’s 
new  store  front. 

Such  pictures,  he  said,  are 
made  for  use  in  ad  copy,  either 
at  the  flat  rate  of  $4  a  shot  or 
double  the  space  rate. 

During  a  discussion  of  the 
Weekly  New.spaper  Bureau  pro¬ 
gram,  Arthur  E.  Hobbs  of  New 
Canaan  ( Conn. )  Acorn  Press  re¬ 
ported  on  development  of  his 
“Who  Sells  It”  plan  for  news¬ 
papers.  It  provides  a  card  index 


record  of  brand  product  outlets 
in  the  community  and  it  gives 
the  newspaper  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  selling  co-operative 
advertising,  Mr.  Hobbs  claimed. 
He  is  a  former  agency  executive. 

P.  G.  Stromberg  of  ElUcott 
City  (Md.)  Times  said  consider¬ 
able  progress  is  being  made  on 
“quickie”  readership  studies  for 
small  papers  and  on  a  program 
of  checking  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness.  A  study  under  way  in 
Maryland,  he  related,  aims  to 
provide  data  showing  what 
paper  gives  the  most  per  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar. 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting 
included  Gov.  Val  Peterson  of 
Nebraska;  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  and 
Robert  F.  Murphy,  U.  S.  Brewers 
Foundation. 


More  on  Boss  Lord 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  agency 
chief,  added  to  the  Chester  S. 
Lord  lore  at  the  NEA  meeting. 

“I  worked  on  the  New  York 
Morning  Sun  for  four  years, " 
Mr.  Durstine  related.  “I  met 
Boss  Lord  the  day  I  started, 
the  day  I  left,  and  once  in 
between.  I  had  covered  an 
important  political  story  and 
Mr.  Lord,  in  a  burst  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  told  me:  You'll  do.'" 


Personnel  Managers' 
Detroit  Program  Set 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  Program 
plans  for  the  first  meeting  of 
newspaper  personnel  managers 
at  the  Fort  Shelby  Hotel  here. 
May  4-6,  were  announced  this 
week  by  Peter  D.  Burgess,  De¬ 
troit  News,  chairman  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee. 

Guest  speakers  include  Robert 
Bassett,  Hearst  Newspapers  la¬ 
bor  counsel;  Frank  Armstrong, 
labor  advisor.  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company;  Elinore  M. 
Herrick,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  C-  E.  Clark,  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee;  Harry  W. 
Anderson,  vicepresident  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations.  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.;  Robert  H.  Spahn, 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  and 
Stewart  Hooker,  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Inquirer. 


KINDLY  POST! 

EXCLUSIVE! 

Up  to  $50,000.00  will  be  spent  in  an  effort  to  obtain  authentic 
fact-packed  articles  for  newspaper  features.  We  have 
been  commissioned  to  secure  articles  of  5,000  to  15,000 
words  on  subjects  such  as  crime,  medicine,  psycWatry, 
marrage  relations,  science,  etc.  Our  contact  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  primarily  in  “names”  as  long  as  articles  have  popu¬ 
lar  appeal.  He  will  grant  personal  interviews  (or  corres¬ 
pond)  with  writers  whose  work  we  recommend.  Excellent 
possibility  of  permanent  assignment.  Send  your  material  to: 

Daniel  S»  Mead  Literary  Agency 

419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Oregon  9-1150 
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It  Took  Ten  Years 

to  develop  the  reliable  tool  of 
scientific  market  planning  that 
SALES  MANAGEMENTS  annual 
Survey  of  Buying  Power  is  today 

It  Took  Ten  More  Years 

to  win  the  reputation  for  year-in 
and  year-out  accuracy  that  has  led 
to  complete  acceptance  of  Survey 
data  by  all  the  following  groups: 


Government  Departments 

Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  data  is 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  ac¬ 
cepted  in  hearings  before  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  used  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  setting  quotas  for  Bond  sales,  and  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Air  Force  in  planning  recruiting  drives. 
It  is  also  widely  used  by  State  governments  in  esti¬ 
mating  tax  receipts  and  in  apportioning  funds  to 
localities. 

Advertising  Agencies 

Media  buyers  of  advertising  agencies  all  over  the 
nation  have  adopted  the  Survey  of  Buying  Power  as 
a  standard  tool  for  evaluating  markets  and  media. 
A  poll  by  the  Metropolitan  Group  found  that  21  out 
of  22  agencies  use  Survey  population  figures,  and  a 
canvass  of  14  large  New  York  advertising  agencies 
by  the  Special  Libraries  Association  found  that 
the  Survey  and  the  World  Almanac  were  the  only 
two  annual  reference  books  used  by  all  14  agencies 
polled. 


National  Advertisers 

As  an  example  of  the  Survey’s  use  and  acceptance 
among  national  advertisers,  check  a  handful  of  the 
companies  which  ordered  extra  copies;  Ford  Motor 
Company  14  copies.  General  Electric  34,  Andrew 
Jergens  23.  General  Foods  11,  U.  S.  Rubber  19, 
Lever  Brothers  11.  A  total  of  1,679  companies  (who 
spent  795  million  advertising  dollars  last  year) 
ordered  extra  copies  of  the  1948  Survey  of  Buying 
Power. 

Media  Organizations 

Because  of  the  accuracy  of  Survey  data  and  its 
acceptance  among  advertisers,  the  following  national 
media  associations  use  and  recommend  the  Survey: 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  Broadcast  Measurement  Bureau,  Mag¬ 
azine  Advertising  Bureau.  In  1948.  SM  actually 
counted  564  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  which  quoted  Survey  figures  in  1.872  different 
advertisements  and  market  studies. 


There  is  no  short  cut  to  experience  and  no  substitute  for  performance. 
Only  throu|;h  20  years  of  experience  and  performance  could  SALES 
MANAGEMENT’S  Survey  of  Buying  Power  have  won  acceptance  from 
all  these  groups  as  the  nation’s  recognized  authority  on  local  markets. 


NNPA  Convention 

_ continued  from  page  23 


124^67  pieces  of  couponed  mail; 
the  Harvest  Moon  Ball  competi* 
tion,  which  each  year  turns 
down  more  requests  for  tickets 
than  the  number  it  is  able  to 
honor. 

In  the  last  10  years,  Mr.  Frit- 
zinger  said,  the  News’  spectator 
events  have  netted  nearU^  $500,- 
000  for  charities. 

Mr.  ^we  high-spotted  the 
“thrTO-ring  circus  promotion” 
developed  for  the  launching  of 
the  Post-Gazette’s  new  Sunday 
edition.  Decked  out  in  a  trick 
hat,  necktie,  lapel  buttons,  etc., 
Mr.  Lowe  played  the  various 
radio  transcriptions  used  in  the 
campaign  (1,200  radio  spots  in 
four  weeks);  displayed  full-page 
ads,  double  spreads,  billboards, 
carcards  and  a  variety  of  other 
devices — down  to  the  ‘‘Post- 
Gazette  Sundae,”  which  was 
served  at  4,000  soda  foundtains 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  advance  campaign  drew 
more  than  75,000  “charter  sub¬ 
scribers”  ( each  of  whom  re¬ 
ceived  a  “certificate  suitable  for 
framing”),  Mr.  Lowe  reported, 
and  the  first  print  run  of  500,000 
was  nearly  all  sold  out.  Cir¬ 
culation  guarantee  of  the  Sun- 
^y  edition  has  been  pegged  at 
200,000,  he  pointed  out. 

Manzer  on  Television 

THE  PRESENT  period  is  the 

most  challenging  in  newspaper 
promotion  history,  Harold  V. 
Manzer,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette,  told  NNPA. 

“The  three  -  cornered  fight 
among  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio  for  the  advertiser’s 
dollar,”  he  said,  “is  now  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  four-cornered 
contest  with  the  advent  of  a 
new  medium — television.” 

This  new  “lusty  competitor.” 
he  added,  is  likely  to  affect  ra¬ 
dio  and  magazines  chiefly,  but 
newspapers  are  “not  impervious 
to  injury.” 

Television,  a  sight-and-sound 
medium,  he  pointed  out,  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  on  radio,  a  sound-only 
medium.  Magazines,  he  added, 
are  primarily  an  entertainment 
medium,  purveying  chiefly  fic¬ 
tion  and  features,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  likely  to  lose  ground  to  a 
superior  entertainment  medium. 

Newspapers,  dealing  in  the  es¬ 
sential  conunodity  of  news,  are, 
he  said,  in  the  strongest  posi¬ 
tion  competitively.  He  warned, 
however,  that  the  medium  faces 
a  serious  threat. 

Mr.  Manzer  emphasized  the 
problem  by  quoting  from  a 
space  buyer’s  recent  letter  an- 
ouncing  the  dropping  of  “some” 
newspapers  from  pending  lists. 
The  reason,  the  space  buyer 
said,  was  that  current  radio  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  continued  and 
the  advertiser  Is  buying  time  on 
television  so  as  to  have  pre¬ 
ferred  periods  when  the  me¬ 
dium  becomes  more  important. 

“Even  now  we  are  not  with¬ 
out  our  scars.”  Mr.  Manzer  de¬ 
clared.  “In  this  case  newspa¬ 
pers  got  the  knife  and  radio  and 
magazines  escaped.  In  other 


Agencies  Merge 

CLEVELAND  —  William  R. 

Nash,  president  of  William  R. 
Nash  &  Associates,  and  Honor 
Gregory,  president  of  Gregory 
and  House  Inc.,  both  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  have  announced  plans  for 
the  merging  of  the  agencies  as  of 
May  1.  Mr.  Nash  will  serve  as 
vicepresident  of  Gregory  and 
House,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  new 
business. 


Court  Conlee  proudly  views  the  E  &  P  Citation  lor  the  Most  Valu¬ 
able  Product  (Classification  Survey,  awarded  to  Milwaukee  JoumoL 


INDUSTRIES  THAT  HAVE  MADE  ERIE 
"PENNSYLVANIA'S  THIRD  MARKET." 


On  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  this  busy  city  ranks  as  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  leading 
markets — third  in  the  State  in  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME. 

“Made  in  Erie”  has  become  a  world-wide  slogan.  Take  the  Griswold  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  for  example.  Nationally  and  internationally  advertised,  it  employs  thousands 
at  skilled -labor  wages. 

But  ...  20  other  great  industrial  names  are  represented.  Retail  sales  in  1947  .  .  . 
$122,790.000— an  increase  of  154%  over  1939  Census  figures.  If  it  is  purchasing-power 
you  want — here  you  are! 

“The  Firstesl  With  The  Mostest.” 

The  Times  is  the  “First  Newspaper  in  Pennsylvania’s  Third  Market.” 

Did  you  suppose  outside  papers  might  cover  this  area  .  .  .  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pitts¬ 
burgh’'  If  an  advertiser  used  every  newspaper  in  all  three  cities,  he  would  get  a  circu¬ 
lation  in  Erie  of  only  1,420  morning— 232  evening.  More  than  nine  out  of  every  ten 
Erie  homes  receive  'The  Times  REGULARLY. 

First  in  Advertising  linage — Retail,  General,  Automotive,  Financial,  Total,  Classified. 


More  than  SS,000  circulation.  Yea — far  more 
A.B.C.  net  paid  circulation  at  a  lower  milline 
'ate  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Erie. 

Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 


'arUo.  ASorkcH^ 


LeackrsKipin  a  Great"  pennsi^lvi 


Pressroom  of  The  Dallas  Morning  Sew 


future 


The  newspaper  publisher  who  installs  the  new  hoe 
COLOR-CONVERTIBLE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  is  assured  of 
top  performance  through  years  on  years  of  steady 
production  because  Hoe  builds  for  the  future. 

The  simplicity  of  its  cleanlined  basic  design  .  .  . 
\  its  sturdy,  precision  construction  . . .  the  incorporation 
of  the  most  modern  developments  to  insure  high 
quality  production  with  maximum  convenience  of 
operation  .  .  .  and  its  unmatched  adaptability  to 
R.O.P.  color  facilities  .  .  .  make  this  new  press  the 
choice  of  the  forward-looking  publisher  who  considers 
both  his  present  and  future  production  requirements. 

As  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  news¬ 
paper  press  Hoe  has  continually  anticipated  the 
future  needs  of  the  newspaper  publisher.  And  those 
who  are  installing  Color-Convertible  Presses  today 
do  so  with  the  recognition  that  in  such  presses  Hoe 
builds  for  the  future. 
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SYNDICATES 

Want  Something  Done? 
Ask  A  Busy  Person 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


INCREDIBLY  active  Mrs. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate  for 
the  release  of 
her  Memoirs  to 
newspapers/  ef¬ 
fective  next  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Included  in  the 
memoirs  will  be 
about  250  pic¬ 
tures  from  the 
Roosevelts’  pri¬ 
vate  collection, 
with  captions 
supplied  by  Mrs. 

Roosevelt. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
undoubtedly  more  noted  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  of  her  many  active 
and  contrasting  roles,  such  as  the 
wife  oif  the  late  president,  U.  S. 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
radio  speaker,  and  a  house¬ 
keeper  in  the  Upper  Hudson 
Valley,  also  has  established  a 
reputation  as  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist. 

Her  “My  Day,”  which  is  syn¬ 
dicated  by  United  Feature  Syn- 
LicATE,  has  set  up  something  of 
a  record.  Begun  in  1934  and  Is¬ 
suing  regularly  since  1936,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  has  never  missed  a 
day's  copy  or  a  deadline,  a  claim 
that  many  a  veteran  newspaper 
man  would  like  to  be  able  to 
make. 

Of  her  column,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
has  said: 

“1  am  not  bound  by  many  re¬ 
strictions  which  existed  when 
my  husband  held  public  office. 
I  was  o/ten  eager  to  write  about 
some  matters  but  could  not  do  so 
because  I  feared  that  what  I  had 
to  say  would  be  regarded  as  his 
ideas.  There  was  always  the 
danger  of  my  views  being  con¬ 
sidered  official  ones  which  was 
not  necessarily  the  case.” 

Some  of  this  attitude  Is  ex¬ 
pected  to  creep  Into  the  Memoirs, 
which  should  make  those  diap- 
ters  that  deal  with  her  famous 
husband  much  more  revealing 
than  the  250  biographies  of 
Roosevelt,  that  line  one  wall  of 
the  home  at  Val  KiU. 

One  of  the  hundred  of  thou¬ 
sands  that  have  written  her,  re¬ 
cently  told  Mrs.  Roosevelt  he 
had  named  his  clock  “Eleanor 
Roosevelt”  because  it  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  go. 

All  of  her  life  she  has  been 
interested  in  constructive  move¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  Women’s 
Trade  Union  League,  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People 
and  the  Wiltwick  School  for  de¬ 
linquent  boys,  a  few  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  intere^. 

This  kind  of  life,  far  from 
crowding  her  schedule  for  time 
to  write  a  column  and  a  memoir, 
is  well  calculated  to  equip  the 
columnist  and  author  with  a 
plethora  of  material. 

“Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  big  news,” 


recently  said  Mrs.  Raymond 
Clapper,  “and  as  long  as  she 
lives  she  will  speak  more  au¬ 
thoritatively  than  anyone  else 
for  the  forgotten  man — and 
woman.” 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  recently 
placed  first  among  the  nation’s 
ten  outstanding  personalities  in  a 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  poll. 

In  a  similar  poll  that  the 
magazine  conducted  in  1947, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  selected  as 
the  woman  most  admired  by 
American  women.  In  a  poll  of 
favorite  Americans  (both  sexes i 
taken  in  1945,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
ran  behind  only  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  President  Truman. 

'Greatest  Story'  Applauded 
PRAISE  for  the  newspapers 

which  published  “The  Great¬ 
est  Story  Ever  Told,”  authored 
by  Fulton  Oursler,  was  voiced 
recently  by  Albert  J.  McCart¬ 
ney.  Chicago  Sunday  Evening 
Club  director,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

The  Dally  News,  incidentally, 
estimated  the  serial — which  ran 
on  front  pages — accounted  for  an 
increase  of  at  least  10,000  in  cir¬ 
culation. 

“As  I  read  the  first  few  chap¬ 
ters,”  said  Mr.  McCartney,  “I 
had  my  misgivings.  To  see  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of 
the  World,  placarded  in  Jumbo 
type  along  side  of  the  accounts 
of  murderers,  rapists  and  of  the 
flotsam  and  Jetsam  of  North 
Clark  Street.  I  will  say  went  a 
bit  against  the  grain  .  .  .”  but 
McCartney  changed  his  mind. 

“Perhaps  this  story  has  reached 
millions  of  people  not  familiar 
with  it.”  Mr.  McCartney  finally 
reported. 

The  serial  was  syndicated  by 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Banshees  Gather 
LARGEST  number  of  editors  and 

publishers  to  attend  a  Banshee 
luncheon,  more  than  1,200, 
showed  up  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
April  26. 

For  12  years  the  Banshees 
have  staged  luncheons  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regular  conven¬ 
tion  of  ANPA,  but  this  topped 
them  all.  Present  were  cabinet 
members,  army  and  navy  of¬ 
ficers.  celebrities,  and  artists  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  and 
others. 

Even  Chic  Young,  who  draws 
"Blondie”  and  a  shy  bird  at  most 
gatherings,  was  on  hand.  Jimmy 
Durante  made  a  special  trip 
from  the  West  Coast  to  be  part 
of  the  entertainment,  which  was 
highlight^  by  36  Rockettes 
from  Radio  City. 

Columnist  Arthur  (Bugs) 
Baer  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
as  usual. 


Brad  Kelly,  right,  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  welcomes  Chic 
("Blondie")  Young  to  New  York 
for  the  Banshees  party. 

Herblock  Gets  Award 
HERBERT  BLOCK  (Herblock), 
Washington  Post  and  Post- 
Hall  Syndicate  cartoonist,  has 
been  selected  by  the  American 
Veterans  Committee’s  press-ra¬ 
dio  wing  as  one  of  three  annual 
Bill  of  ^ghts  awards  in  the  field 
of  civil  liberties. 

The  presentations  were  made 
at  a  dinner  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

NCS  Show  at  Cornell 
THE  National  Society  of  Car¬ 
toonists’  Show,  which  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  servicemen’s 
entertainment  program  during 
the  war  and  which  is  currently 
being  presented  at  veterans’ 
hospitals,  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  1949  Spring  Weekend  at 
Cornell  University,  May  20-22. 

The  cartoonists  will  serve  as 
Judges  for  a  float  parade,  “Cara¬ 
van  of  Comics.”  That  evening 
they  will  present  two  intermis¬ 
sion  shows  at  the  “Cotillion  in 
White.” 

Members  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  Cartoonists  who  are 
scheduled  to  participate  in  the 
program  are:  Alfred  Andriola 
(Kerry  Drake)  Ernie  Bushmiller 
iiNancy  and  Fritzy  Rltz),  a1 
Capp  (Li’l  Abner),  Mel  Casson 
(Jeff  Crockett),  Bob  Dimn 


(That's  My  Pop),  Gus  Edson 
(The  Gumps),  Bill  Holmin 
(Smokie  Stover),  Jay  Irviiu 
(Willie  the  Cop ), Russell Patt^ 
son  (illustrator),  C.  D.  Russell 
(Pete  the  Tramp),  O.  Soglow 
(The  Little  King),  Dow  Walling 
(Skeets),  George  Wunder  (Te? 
ry)  and  Bill  Zaboly  (Popeye.) 

■ 

4  Added  to  Stafi  i 

Of  Chester  Times 

Chester,  Pa.  —  Four  persons 
have  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Chester  Times,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Alfred  G.  Hill,  pub¬ 
lisher.  New  addition  to  the 
editorial  staff  is  Clifford  ^iney, 
formerly  Delaware  County  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

The  three  others  have  Joined 
the  advertising  staff.  They  are 
Walter  Pidgeon,  who  was  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for 
eight  years  and  also  owned  his 
own  advertising  agency;  Hugh  * 
W.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  promotion  department, 
and  Rita  Feinberg,  a  graduate 
of  State  College. 

■ 

Eckhouse  Named 

Robert  D.  Eckhouse  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Babaco  Alarm 
System  Co.  of  New  York,  it  wu 
announced  by  Jack  Seide,  presi¬ 
dent.  He  served  many  years  as 
a  crime  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  and  Newark  Star- 
Eagle.  During  World  War  H, 

Mr.  Eckhouse  rose  from  the 
rank  of  private  to  major  and 
was  chief  of  Radio  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Mediterranean. 

■ 

Egan  Joins  Ad  Council 

William  J.  Egan,  formerly  of 
the  business  and  financial  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  has  Joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Advertising 
Council. 


WHEN  THE  OUTDOORS  BECKONS..  .  follow 

your  readers’  natural  inclinations  with  a  column 
that’s  in  step  with  the  new  season.  Stan  Smith  is  a  j 
recognized  authority,  who’s  also  a  hard-hitting  reporter  with 
a  nose  for  news.  Thrice  weekly,  he  covers  the  fields  | 
of  fishing,  hunting,  conservation,  and  general 

outdoors  in  an  easy  informative  style  that  interests 
the  armchair  sportsman  just  as  much  as  the  actual 
participant.  A  truly  national  feature  . . .  gets  big 

year-round  response  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

WOODS  &  WATERS,  by  Stm  SmHk 
CmcMO  Triune  York  News 

/m  won 
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When  you  order  dinner, 

the  farmer  orders  steel! 


UNCLE  SAM  s  boarding  house  now  teeds 
over  sixteen  million  more  people 
than  in  1940,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau.  Today  an  estimated  population 
of  148,000,000 Americans  (including yott) 
gets  hungry  three  times  a  day,  every  day 
of  the  week. 

This  record-breaking  national  appe¬ 
tite  has  been  making  farmers  hustle  on 
•America’s  5,859,169  farms.  Farmhands 
are  scarce.  Farmers  have  been  calling 
for  agricultural  machinery— an  estimated 
IVi  billion  dollars  worth  last  year  alone! 
And  large  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
looking  to  American  factories  for  the 
machinery  and  tools  necessary  to  avoid 
starvation  and  build  for  peace. 

So  the  farm  machinery  factories  have 


been  calling  lor  steel  and  more  steel.  And 
the  farmers  themselves  have  wanted  acres 
of  steel  roofing  and  thousands  of  steel 
farm  buildings.  On  top  of  that,  great 
quantities  of  steel  wire  are  needed  for 
fencing  our  farms— 668,000  miles  of  it 
in  1948. 

That  gives  you  only  a  partial  idea  of 
the  enormous  demand  for  steel  these  last 
few  years. 

The  railroads  take  steel.  Highway  con¬ 
struction  takes  steel.  Bridges  take  steel. 
Housing  takes  steel.  Oil  wells  and  pipe 
lines  take  steel. 

Community  improvements  of  every 
sort,  from  flood  control  dams  and  water 
systems  to  sewage  disposal  plants,  all 
take  plenty  of  steel.  And  of  course. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  SUBSIDIARIES 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


national  dcfen.se  takes  its  share,  too. 

United  States  Steel  plants  have  been 
breaking  production  records  to  help  fill 
these  and  many  other  needs.  In  United 
States  Steel  research  laboratories,  scien¬ 
tists  have  developed  better  steels  for 
today’s  exacting  demands.  Nothing  else 
can  do  what  steel  can  do. 

Looking  ahead  to  a  big  demand  to¬ 
morrow,  United  States  Steel  is  currently 
spending  900  million  dollars  in  plant  im¬ 
provements  and  additions,  most  of  them 
completed  now. 

Helping  to  build  a  better  America  is 
the  number-one  job  at  U.S.  Steel. 

This  label  is  your  guide  to  quality  Steel. 


STEEL 
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PROMOTION 


NNPA  Parley  Puts 
Fundamentals  First 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WRITE  these  items  down  in  a 
large,  bold,  legible  hand  and 
keep  them  under  the  glass  on 
your  desk-top  in  some  clear 
space  where  they  will  be  al¬ 
ways  visible: 

•  1.  The  best  promotion  for 
any  newspaper  is  the  newspaper 
itself. 

•  2.  A  newspaper  promotes 
itself  among  readers  by  serv¬ 
ing  those  readers. 

•  3.  A  newspaper  promotes 
itself  among  advertisers  by  serv¬ 
ing  those  advertisers  with  in¬ 
formation  about  its  market. 

•  4.  A  newspaper  builds  itself 
as  an  advertising  medium  by 
building  its  market. 

•  5.  Newspaper  promotion 
should  find  a  basic  idea,  pref¬ 
erably  an  informative  idea,  and 
k^p  hammering  at  that  idea 
with  relentless  consistency. 

•  6.  Newspaper  promotion 
should  interpret  the  newspaper, 
should  give  the  newspaper 
identity  and  character. 

•  7.  Newspaper  promotion 
should  be  factual  rather  than 
fancy,  should  tell  what  hap¬ 
pens  as  a  result  of  advertising 
in  the  paper. 

Sure,  these  are  simple,  ele¬ 
mentary  ideas,  and  you  know 
every  one  of  them.  But  they 
seem  to  us  to  emerge  as  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the 
many  gems  of  wisdom  that  fell 
last  week  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that, 
in  a  program  so  packed  with 
wisdom  and  so  varied,  speaker 
after  speaker  stressed  the  ba¬ 
sic,  elementary,  fundamental 
things. 

It  is  perhaps  significant,  too, 
because  we  tend  to  return  to  the 
basics  and  the  fundamentals 
every  time  we  start  girding  our¬ 
selves  for  a  fight.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  mental  clearing  of 
the  decks  for  action. 

It  seems  to  us.  too,  that  the 
convention  proved  that  NNPA 
enters  its  20th  year  as  a  fully 
mature  partner  in  the  news¬ 
paper  united  front.  And  if  only 
one  idea  dropped  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  takes  root,  NNPA  will 
have  proved  itself  a  worthy , 
leader  among  newspaper  organ- 
Izations.  That  is  the  idea  pro¬ 
posed  by  Leroy  Newmyer  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  that 
newspapers  over  the  country 
give  space  in  their  columns  to 
.stories  of  newspaper  public 
service  enterprise  and  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  that  the  wire 
services  carry  such  stories.  This 
would  certainly  build  up  an 
excellent  public  relations  for 
the  newspapers. 

Farm  Ca«;h 

IN  THE  face  of  experts’  esti¬ 
mates  of  a  drop  in  farm  in¬ 
come  this  year,  an  unassuming 
iolder  from  the  Aberdeen 
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(S.  D. )  American-N ews  packs  a 
mighty  wallop.  It's  a  simple 
folder  of  figures  about  the  15- 
county  territory  of  which  Aber¬ 
deen  is  the  trading  center.  It 
informs  that  South  Dakotans 
have  some  $300  million  in  ready 
cash;  that  cash  income  per 
South  Dakota  farm  in  1948  aver¬ 
aged  $9,500;  that  total  cash  farm 
income  reached  $652  million. 
“For  two  straight  years,”  the 
folder  says,  “South  Dakota 
topped  the  nation  in  E  Bond 
sales  per  capita!”  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  is  exciting  informa¬ 
tion  for  media  executives,  and 
as  a  result,  plain  though  this 
folder  is,  it  should  prove  an  ef¬ 
fective  promotion. 

That  Mon  irom  Mars 
THAT  man  from  Mars,  no  long¬ 
er  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  is 
indeed  getting  to  be  somewhat 
of  an  ubiquitous  character.  Now 
he  turns  up  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  guise  of  a  space  buyer.  The 
Call-Bulletin,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
seems  to  have  cornered  him  into 
a  12-page  booklet  in  which  he 
looks  over  the  San  Francisco 
newspaper  situation  in  order  to 
select  one  newspaper  for  an  A 
schedule.  Taking  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  he  picks  the  50  largest  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  in  the  city.  1  hey 
accounted  in  1948  for  75%  of  the 
total  retail  linage  in  the  city's 
four  papers.  He  discovers  that 
every  one  of  them  used  the  Call- 
Bulletin,  and  that  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  was  the  only  daily  used  by 
all  fifty.  The  Call-Bulletin’s 
suggestion  to  less  Martian  space 
buyers  is  that  it  frequently  helps 
to  adopt  a  “man  from  Mars” 
viewpoint.  Perhaps  it  does.  It 
would  also  have  helped,  in  this 
booklet,  to  have  had  just  a  little 
more  concern  for  the  space  buy¬ 
er’s  eyes;  the  booklet  could  have 
been  designed  to  make  reading 
it  as  easy  as  it  was  interesting. 

In  the  Bag 

ANNOUNCING  its  1949  scholar¬ 
ship  plan  for  its  newspaper 
carriers,  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  used  large  space 
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Craftint  KiMn  Stik  Rubber 
Cement  is  recommended 
(or  oil  kinds  of  mounting, 
pasting  or  sticking.  It  is 
crystal  clear.  Excess  rubs 
off  with  the  finger. 

Al  yeer  dealer  or 
write  dir»€t. 

THI  CRAFTINT  MFG. 


for  an  ad  in  its  own  paper  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "The  Boy  Who  Plans 
to  Get  Ahead.”  This  explains 
the  plan,  notes  that  “during  the 
past  dozen  years,  this  newspaper 
has  been  of  financial  assistance 
to  half  a  hundred  boys  entering 
college.  They  have  turned  out 
to  be  outstanding  students  and 
have  developed  into  successful, 
solid  citizens.” 

Latest  in  its  series  of  folders 
on  the  theme  that  “Results  are 
the  measure  of  advertising 
value”  tells  a  dilly  of  a  story 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Sen¬ 
tinel  and,  indeed,  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  general.  This 
tells  how  the  Wellinger  turkey 
ranch,  12  miles  out  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  with  no  retail  out.ets 
but  the  ranch  itself,  sold  some 
$70,000  worth  of  turkeys  for  the 
1948  holiday  season  through  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Sentinel  alone. 
The  advertising,  prepared  by 
the  Sentinel,  consisted  of  15  ads 
totaling  1,398  lines  and  costing 
only  $314.55. 

In  the  Trade 

HARD  to  find  a  stronger,  more 

impressive  story  than  the  one 
the  Baltimore  ( Md. )  Sun  tells 
in  one  sentence  in  a  current  ad 
in  trade  papers,  “In  more  than 
4,000  blocks  in  Baltimore,  tnj 
Sunpaper  carrier  serves  every 
home.”  Lends  a  mighty  arm  to 
the  caption,  “For  solid  coverage 
of  Baltimore.” 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
finds  a  telling  theme  for  an  ad 
in  its  trade  paper  series  on 
“What  makes  a  newspaper 
great?”  in  the  suggestion  box 


system.  “In  a  business  built  by 
ideas,”  copy  says,  the  system 
“demonstrates  the  importance 
of  keeping  everybody  thinking 
and  working  to  improve  the 
product.  Such  teamwork  from 
plant  to  doorstep  explains”  why 
the  papers  are  so  well-read,  etc. 

There’s  a  real  pull  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  current  trade 
paper  ad  noting  six  case  history 
examples  of  how  the  paper 
“moves  the  goods.”  The  ex¬ 
amples  note  that  a  1,000-line  ad 
sold  $20,000  in  furniture;  an 
800-line  ad  sold  $5,000  in  lamps; 
a  1,000-line  ad  sold  $6,300  in 
furs;  a  190-line  ad  sold  150  dozen 
dresses,  etc. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  read  the 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle  spread 
in  trade  papers  headlined  ‘The 
100-miliion-year-old  scoop!”  by 
all  means,  do  so.  If  you  want  to 
see  how  newspaper  enterprise 
makes  splendid  promotional  ma¬ 
terial,  this  is  it. 

■ 

Ne’wsdealers  Ruled 
Private  Contractors 

Beaver,  Pa. — Judge  Robert 
McCreary  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
Beaver  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beaver  Valley 
Times,  in  the  first  phase  of  an 
action  to  enjoin  five  former 
newsdealers  from  picketing  &e 
plant  or  otherwise  interfering 
with  sales  and  distribution. 

The  court  held  there  is  no  la¬ 
bor  dispute  and  the  defendants 
are  “indispendent  contractos,  in 
no  wise  now,  or  at  any  time  in 
the  past,  employes  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 


Racing  ^  Form 


FOUN  DEO  IN  1894 

This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  stadsdcal  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  condnent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 

N.ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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"TYPE  METAL  IS  A  TOOL... 

“And  from  the  viewpoint  of  management,** 
a  leading  printer  adds,  “we  have  only  three 
tools. . . .  men,  machines,  and  metal.” 

“Our  men  are  the  best  to  be  had.  Our  machines  are  maintained  in 
perfect  condition.  But  if  we  don’t  get  perfect  metal  we  might  as  well 
have  third-rate  men  and  poorly  maintained  machines.” 

Federated  Process  Type  Metals  guarantee  you  slugs  that  won’t  dish 
in  make-ready,  metal  that  will  stand  up  on  press,  metal  that  solidifies 
properly,  that  reacts  perfectly  to  normal  heat  control. 

Federated’s  rigid  control  of  chemical  composition  and  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  are  your  assurance  of  quality  printing  and  unfailing 
uniformity. 

See  Federated  first  for  linotype,  monotype,  stereo- 
type,  and  electrotype  metals;  MOR-TIN  correction 
alloys,  electrotypers’  foil,  copper  anodes,  and  all 
other  metals  for  the  graphic  arts  industry. 


METALS 


Division  of  Amofi^gn  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  120  Broodway,  New  York  5,  N.Y 
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The  development  of  modern,  economical,  produc* 
tion-boosting  equipment  for  the  newspaper  printing 
industry  has  been  a  major  Wood  objective  for  many 
years. 

Today,  Wood  Equipment  is  available  for  a  wide 
range  of  operations,  each  designed  to  make  a  de¬ 
pendable  contribution  to  efficient  production.  The 
economies  resulting  are  basic  and  sound. 


MUOSMAVU 


«\\\  IT  - 

V. 


4E/ivc  EOIIIPMEW 


HtAvr-Durr  autosmavu 


For  Newspaper  Stereotype 


and  Press  Rooms/ 


rvNsiOMfurr  autoshavm 


Developing  such  equipment  comes  through  long 
experience  and  down-to-earth  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  problems . . .  plus  a  wholehearted 
interest  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Examine  the  machines  pictured  in  this  spread. 
Complete  information  is  available  explaining  how 
each  can  serve  you  profitably.  Write  us  today. 


STAMDAXO  fOHT  AUTOnATt 


AUTOMATIC  AUTOHATt 


colon  MATT  m-atoisnniNG  macninc 


OOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

.  NEW  JERSEY— EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SOI  FifHi  Av.iiu.,  N.w  YoH:  17,  N.  Y. 


JOURNALISM  CONTEST 


3  War  Veterans  Win  In  Journalism  Contest 


ONLY  one-third  as  many  entries 

in  the  Journalism  contest  of 
the  ANPA  were  received  in 
1949  as  compared  with  1948,  the 
ANPA’s  committee  reports. 

Difficulty  of  the  sublet,  "How 
Readership  Studies  Afreet  News, 
Features  and  Advertising  in 
Newspapers,”  was  believed  the 
reason  for  less  entries. 

Subject  of  the  1950  contest 
will  be  "The  Public’s  Stake  in 
Pull  Freedom  of  Information." 

First  prize  went  to  James  L. 
Rogers  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  second  to  Clifford  F. 

■  Johnson,  a  Negro,  University  of 
Oregon;  and  third  to  William  P. 
Stempien,  also  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  All  three  are  veterans 
of  military  service. 

The  1949  Journalism  Contest 
closed  with  106  entries.  T^is 
was  a  much  lower  number  than 
in  1948  when  305  entries  were 
received  Perhaps  the  subject 
chosen  "How  Readership  Studies 
Affect  News,  Features  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Newspapers”  may 
have  tended  somewhat  to  reduce 
the  entries  in  1949  as  compared 
witti  previous  years.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  not  an  easy  one,  nor 
was  it  easy  to  find  sources  for 
research  and  data  that  would 
permit  of  a  thoughtful,  objective 
approach.  The  caliber  of  the  en¬ 
tries  was,  however,  and  perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  attracted  so  few  entries,  of 
high  quality,  and  I  think  that 
both  the  preliminary  Judges  and 
the  final  Judge  enjoyed  their 
task  of  selecting  the  winners. 

Ben  M.  McKelway.  editor  of 
the  Waahington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star  was  the  final  Judge  of  this 
contest,  and  to  him,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  wishes  to  express  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  Job 
he. has  done.  It  required  much 
time  and  conscientious  effort 
which  a  busy  editor  such  as  he 
is  could  ill  afford  to  give— -but 
he  gave  freely  both  his  time  and 
effort. 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize 
is  James  L.  Rogers,  a  twenty- 
three-year-old  student  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  Second 
prize  winner  is  Clifford  F.  John¬ 
son,  University  of  Oregon,  and 
I  the  third  prize  winner  is  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Stempien,  another  stu- 

■  dent  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Texas  Makes  a  Record 

To  Texas  University,  there¬ 
fore,  goes  the  unusual  honor  of 
producing  two  prize  winners  in 
a  single  contest — s  o  m  e  t  h  i  n  g 
which  has  not  previously  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  six  years  the 
ANPA  has  been  conducting 
these  contests. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  Clifford  F.  Johnson  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  we  have 
the  first  Negro  winner  in  these 
contests.  To  come  in  second  out 
of  106  is  no  small  achievement 
and  his  achievement  will  be,  we 
are  sure,  a  source  of  great  pride 
and  inniration  to  others  of  his 
race.  Mr.  Johnson  enlisted  in 
I  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1939,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  honorM>le  discharge 
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as  Chief  Warrant  Officer  in 
1946.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  and  enrolled 
as  a  graduate  student.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  an  honor  student. 

All  three  of  these  prize  win¬ 
ners  have  had  military  experi¬ 
ence.  James  Rogers,  the  first 
nrize  winner,  act^  as  Japanese 
interpreter  during  his  war  serv¬ 
ice.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  with  a 
B.A.  degree:  was  editor  of  the 
weekly  paner  issued  bv  the 
Southwest  Texas  State  College, 
and  was  an  instructor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Victoria  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  With  this  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience  behind  him.  I  hasten 
to  sav  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  now 
onlv  23  vears  old. 

Mr.  Stemnlen.  the  third  prize 
winner,  with  three  years  of 
army  service,  attended  the  Me- 
dlll  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  Universitv  and 
later  tran.sferred  to  the  Univer¬ 
sitv  of  Texas  to  which  he  brings 
added  hwtre  bv  being  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  Universitv  of  Texas 
students  winning  prizes  in  this 
contest. 

How  They  Viauolised  Task 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
manner  in  which  these  students 
approached  their  task  of  writing 
their  essavs  for  this  contest.  One 
student  comments:  "To  gain  a 
clear  conception  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  and  the  limitations  of 
modem  polling  methods.  I  read 
books  and  articles  written  by 
the  men  who  conduct  polls.  I 
tried  to  visualize  the  task  facing 
men  who  try  to  obtain  and  to 
analvze  the  opinions  and  mental 
reactions  of  individuals.  The 
very  fact  that  oolLs.  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  have  shown  amazing  ac¬ 
curacy  in  predicting  future  ac¬ 
tions  convinced  me  that  the  same 
technique  when  applied  to  news¬ 
paper  readership  could  uncover 
much  unexplored  knowledge 
which  would  become  valuable  to 
newppa(oer  worleers.” 

Another,  using  as  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  the  100-Study  Summary 
of  The  Continuing  Study  of 
Nerwsnaoer  Reading  and  the 
text.  The  Newspaper  as  an  Ad¬ 
vertising  Medium,  commented 
that  the  notes  for  his  basic  ideas 
for  the  organization  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  essay  came  from 
the  classes  in  aesthetics,  social 
psychology  and  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems  and  shop  management.  This 
student  makes  the  point  that 
while  research  is  the  best  means 
of  assembling  data  for  content, 
the  problem  of  organization  de¬ 
pends.  first  and  last,  upon  the 
writer’s  “own  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence.” 

Tha  1850  louraalisra  Contest 

The  theme  for  the  1950  Jour¬ 
nalism  Contest  is,  your  Conunit- 
tee  believes,  one  which  should 
produce  intensely  interesting 
and  valuable  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  contestants.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  sidjject  chosen 
“The  Public’s  Stake  in  Full  Free¬ 


dom  of  Information,”  Ben  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star,  Judge  of  the  1949 
contest,  said:  ‘"rhe  student  of 
Journalism  who  devotes  serious 
study  to  the  topic  assigned  will 
improve  his  opportunities  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  newspaperman.  The 
good  newspaperman  must  have 
a  sound  conception  of  the  role 
of  the  press.  His  appreciation 
of  that  role  will  increase  with 
his  understanding  of  ‘The  Pub¬ 
lic’s  Stake  in  Full  Freedom  of 
Information.’  ’The  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  contest  should  be 
interesting  in  themselves.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  should  provide 
some  indication  of  the  strength 
and  direction  of  currents  of 
thought  among  a  generation  of 
Journalists  who  some  day  must 
share  a  large  measure  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  stake  in  full  fre^om  of  in¬ 
formation.” 

Your  Committee  hopes  that 
the  subject  for  1950  will  attract 
a  large  measure  of  competition 
and  that  it  will  produce  winning 
essays  of  a  caliber  to  bring  pride 
to  the  student  winners,  to  their 
universities  and  to  the  ANPA  as 
sponsor  of  the  contest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Chas.  F.  McCahiu-, 

Chairman 
J.  D.  Funk 
Joyce  A.  Swan 

Charles  F.  McCahill't 
Remarks 

I  HAVE  been  chairman  of  the 

Journalism  Contest  for  three 
years  and  one  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pleasure  that  has  come 
to  me  in  that  capacity  comes  to 
me  now — the  opportunity  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  this  gathering  the 
winner  of  the  contest. 

Before  presenting  to  you  the 
winner  of  the  1949  contest,  I 
want  to  express  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  committee  for  the 
painstaking  care,  careful  consid¬ 
eration  and  outstanding  knowl¬ 
edge  given  to  us  by  Ben  McKel¬ 
way,  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star,  who  acted  as  final 
Judge.  None  of  us  realizes  the 
time  that  must  be  given  by  the 
Judge  who  does  a  conscientious 
Job  and  all  of  us  should  be 
grateful  to  those  who  have  given 
so  generously  of  their  time  and 
talents  in  this  direction. 

’First*  Winner  Presented 

I  now  want  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  James  L.  Rogers,  a  student 
in  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Texas,  who  is 
the  winner  of  first  prize  in  the 
1949  Journalism  Contest,  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  theme  “How  Reader- 
ship  Studies  Affect  News,  Fea¬ 
tures  an<l  Advertising  in  News¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Rogers  will  receive,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  achievement,  the 
Gold  Medal  and  the  $500  cash 
award.  In  his  own  mind,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  diflficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  pride  in  his  ac¬ 
complishment.  or  in  the  tangible 
rewards  therefor  are  uppermost. 


Upon  reflection,  however,  and 
after  the  fanfare  has  died  some¬ 
what,  I  think  he  will  find  Us 
greatest  reward  will  lie  in  the 
work  itself  and  what  it  brought 
to  him  in  the  way  of  knowledge, 
experience  and  training. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  glad  now  to  present  Mr. 
Rogers  with  the  reward  of  his 
efforts — the  Gold  Medal  and  the 
$500  cash  award. 

Gold  Medal  to  School 

We  are  very  happy  to  have 
with  us  today  Professor  Gran¬ 
ville  Price  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Texas  who  has  been  supervising 
the  preparation  of  entries  for  our 
Journalism  contest.  And  it  is 
now  my  honor  to  present  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Price  the  replica  of  tte 
Gold  Medal  which  is  given  to 
the  school  which  the  winning 
student  attends. 

Won’t  you  please  accept  this, 
Professor  Price,  on  behalf  of  Ae 
ANPA  and  with  it  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  you  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thompson  in  providing 
the  winner,  not  only  of  the  first 
prize  of  this  contest,  but  also  the 
winner  of  the  third  prize.  This 
is  a  real  achievement  and  should 
be  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  you  and  your  as¬ 
sociates. 

Although  neither  the  second 
nor  the  third  prize  winners  come 
to  our  convention  to  receive  the 
scroll  which  is  the  testimony  of 
their  success,  I  should  like  to 
say  Just  a  word  about  these  win¬ 
ners  in  the  1949  contest. 

In  Clifford  F.  Johnson  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  we  have 
our  first  Negro  winner.  I  think 
Mr,  Johnson  has  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  his  achievements  in 
coming  in  second  out  of  a  total 
number  of  106.  His  accomplish¬ 
ments  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  and  inspiration  to  others 
of  his  race. 

The  third  prize  winner  is  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Stempien,  another  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
’This  is  the  second  time  in  eight 
years  that  one  university  has 
given  us  two  winners  in  any 
contest.  Professor  Thompson, 
the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  should  be  somewhat 
elated  at  this  signal  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  excellence  of  his 
teaching  and  the  aptitude  of  bis 
students. 

a 

Library  for  Guam 

Los  Angelxs,  Calif. — Thanks 
to  the  Lot  Angeles  Times  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.,  and  the  Assistance 
League  of  Southern  California, 
children  of  Guam  have  a  well- 
stocked  library.  The  Times 
Charities,  Inc.,  and  the  women’s 
group  each  netted  $2,636.50  from 
sponsoring  a  premiere  of  "The 
Yearling.’’^  The  Times  agen^ 
bought  $2,100  worth  <rf  boott 
which  were  installed  in  the 
quonset  hut  library  building  w 
Guam.  Then  the  balance  o* 
$535.50  was  donated. 
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ANOTHER 


SERVICE  STORY 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  FIRST  IMPRESSION  PRINT*'  showing  practically 
no  offset  when  using  "SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheets. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  SAME  FIRST  IMPRESSION  PRINT*  showing  in 

creased  offset  when  using  conventional  drawsheet. 


*Th«  abov*  is  a  fin*  halfton*  r*production  of  on  enlarMd  holfton*  ar*a, 
n*c**sarily  scra*n*<l  to  show  any  offsot  b*tw**n  th*  original  halftone  dots. 

First  impression  offset  reduced  with 
''SPHEREKOTE”  Newspaper  Drawsheets 

Direct  comparison  shows  improved  printing 


Here  are  the  results  of  a  pressroom  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  "SPHEREKOTE”  Newspaper  Draw- 
sheets.  A  split  packing  was  used  with  a 
"SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheet  on  one  side  of  the 
second  impression  cylinder  and  a  conventional 
drawsheet  on  the  other  side.  Identical  plates, 
cast  from  the  same  mat,  were  used  on  both  sides. 

Photometric  comparison  of  results  showed  the 
"SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheet  picked  up  approx¬ 
imately  50%  less  ink  from  the  wet  web.  In 
addition,  reproduction  was  found  to  be  cleaner 
and  sharper  with  "SPHEREKOTE.”  Halftones 
had  considerably  more  detail  and  clarity. 

These  results  show  why  newspapers  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  "SPHEREKOTE.”  It  cleans  up 


first  impression  pages,  helps  eliminate  "poor  re¬ 
production”  complaints. 

Hundreds  of  major  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  installed  these  new  "SPHERE¬ 
KOTE”  Newspaper  Drawsheets  on  their  presses. 
Many  of  these  have  done  so  after  seeing  results 
of  direct  comparison  tests  run  in  their  own  press¬ 
rooms. 

Why  not  make  a  comparison  test  right  on  your 
own  presses?  You’ll  see  for  yourself  the  extra 
sharpness,  the  clean  detail  you  get  with 
"SPHEREKOTE.”  Write  today  for  prices  and 
a  sample  swatch,  or  ask  for  a  representative  to 
call.  Address  Dept.  EP49,  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


WHAT  IS  "SPHEREKOTE”?  It’s  an  entirely  new  type  of 
newspaper  drawsheet,  coated  with  millions  of  microscopic, 
highly  polished  glass  spheres  that  have  a  low  affinity  for 
newspaper  inks. 

M«i.i.u.s.A.bv  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  co., 

Also  makers  of  "SCOTCH”  Brand  Tapes,  "3M”  Abrasives,  Adhesives,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  products  for  home  and  industry 


SPHEREKOTE 


N  EWSPAPER 
DRAWSHEETS 


Gtmnl  hport.  DO«tX  ABRASIVES  CORP,  Nww  RocMI*,  N.  V  *  In  Conoifa.  CANADIAN  DUREX  ABRASIVES  ITO,  Brantford,  Ontario 
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SAFE  DRIVING 


Newspapers  *  Drivers 
Set  New  Safety  Record 


A  NEW  low  of  2.23  accidents  per 

100,000  vehicle  miles  was  at¬ 
tained  in  1949  by  newspaper 
drivers,  according  to  ANPA’s 
safe  driving  committee,  which 
reported  to  the  convention  in 
New  York  City  more  fully,  as 
follows: 

The  8th  annual  safe-driving 
campaign  ended  Dec.  31,  1948 
with  220  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  representing  404  daily 
newspapers  participating.  These 
newspapers  operate  5,01 1  motor 
vehicles  105.611,651  miles,  ex¬ 
periencing  2,356  accidents  or  a 
rate  of  2.23  accidents  per  100,000 
vehicle  miles,  the  lowest  rate  in 
the  history  of  the  campaign.  The 
campaign  is  now  operating  in 
45  states  of  the  U.  S..  and  8 
provinces  of  Canada.  In  1948, 
for  the  first  time,  the  vehicle 
mileage  exceeded  100,000,000 
miles. 

During  1948  three  fatal  pedes¬ 
trian  accidents  were  reported. 
Based  upon  total  mileage  re¬ 
corded,  this  figure  represents 
.028  fatal  accidents  per  million 
miles  of  driving  as  compared 
with  .03  for  1947.  In  addition, 
participants  in  the  campaign  re¬ 
ported  59  non-fatal  pedestrian 
accidents,  a  reduction  of  12  un¬ 
der  1947;  2,021  collisions  and  279 
miscellaneous  accidents. 

This  campaign  proves  that 
with  proper  supervision  motor 
vehicle  accidents  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  The  sponsorship  of  the 
safe-driving  campaign  by  the 
newspaper  publishing  business 
is  directly  in  line  with  the  direc¬ 
tive  of  the  President  that  has  for 
its  purpose  organization  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  of  efforts  to  meet 
the  national  highway  traffic 
problem  which  each  year  costs 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
in  property  damage. 

For  the  eighth  successive 
year  highway  accident  preven¬ 
tion  has  been  accepted  by  the 
newspaper  publishing  business 
as  a  service  to  the  public  at 
large.  It  is  hoped  that  each  year 
will  see  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  joining  in  the  campaign  to 
reduce  highway  accidents. 

During  1948  fifty-three  news¬ 
papers  received  Certificates  of 
Merit  for  operating  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  an  entire  year  without  an 
accident,  and  60  newspapers  dis¬ 
tributed  704  gold  no-accident 
driver  buttons  to  their  drivers, 
who  had  accident-free  driving 
records  ranging  from  one  to 
eight  years. 

The  ninth  annual  campaign 
began  on  Jan.  1,  1949  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants. 

The  success  of  the  1948  cam¬ 
paign  was  largely  due  to  the 
splendid  work  of.John  M.  Black, 
circulation  director,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  chairman  of 
the  ICMA  Safe-driving  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Names  of  the  newspapers  win¬ 
ning  first,  second  and  third 
places  in  the  1948  campaign 
follows: 


Private  Motor  Corrier  Division  ■ 
Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  up  to  20.000  copies) 
Seventy-nine  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  group  operated  157 
motor  vehicles  a  total  distance 
of  2,728.435  miles,  experiencing 
32  accidents,  or  a  rate  of  1.17  ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First-Place— Ostucgo  (N.  Y.) 
Palladium-Times  operated  9  ve¬ 
hicles  139,199  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second-Place  —  Wooster  ( O. ) 
Daily  Record  operated  3  vehi¬ 
cles  137.265  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Third-Place — Grand  Junction 
( Colo. )  Daily  Sentinel  operated 
5  vehicles  133,294  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  20,001  to  50.000  copies) 
Ninety  daily  newspapers  in 
this  group  operated  414  motor 
vehicles  a  total  distance  of 
7,441.945  miles,  experiencing  144 
accidents,  or  a  rate  of  1.93  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First-Place — Alexandria  (La.) 
Town  Talk  operated  19  vehicles 
506.277  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Second-Place — Elmira  (N.  Y. ) 
Star-Gazette  operated  15  ve¬ 
hicles  382,292  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Third-Place — A  tlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press  and  Union  oper¬ 
ated  21  vehicles  191,300  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  50,001  to  100.000  copies) 
Sixty-five  daily  newspapers  in 
this  group  operated  471  motor 
vehicles  a  total  distance  of 
9.646.347  miles,  experiencing  185 
accidents,  or  a  rate  of  1.92  acci¬ 
dents  per  100.000  vehicle  miles. 

First-Place — Rockford  (  Ill.  ) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re- 
vublic  operated  21  vehicles  262,- 
966  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place  —  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette 
operated  3  vehicles  35,911  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — B  inghamton 
IN.  Y. )  Press  operated  5  vehicles 
41,747  miles  without  an  accident. 
Group  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100.000  copies) 
Eighty-eight  newspapers  in 
this  group  operated  2,405  motor 
vehicles  a  total  distance  of  40,- 
523,054  miles,  experiencing  1,822 
accidents,  or  a  rate  of  4.49  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First-Place — Kansas  City  ( Mo. ) 
Star  operated  35  vehicles  335,491 
miles,  experiencing  1  accident 
or  a  rate  of  .30  accidents  per 
100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Second-Place — Cleveland  (O.) 
Press  operated  94  motor  vehicles 
1,351,174  miles,  experiencing  6 


accidents,  or  a  rate  of  .44  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Third-Place — Spokane  ( Wash. ) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chroni¬ 
cle  operated  69  vehicles  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1,149,365  miles,  experi¬ 
encing  10  accidents,  or  a  rate  of 
.87  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle 
miles. 

Contract  Motor  Carrier  Division 
Group  A 

(Newspopers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  up  to  100.000  copies) 

Forty-five  newspapers  in  this 
group  had  operated  for  their  ac¬ 
count  493  vehicles  a  distance  of 
12,383,081  miles,  experiencing  45 
accidents  or  a  rate  of  .36  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First-Place— Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  12  motor 
vehicles  a  distance  of  949,854 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place  —  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  30  vehicles 
a  distance  of  733,489  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Third-Place — El  Paso  I  Tex. ) 
Herald-Post  &  Times  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  18  vehicles 
a  distance  of  487,280  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100.000  copies) 

Thirty-seven  newspapers  in 
this  group  had  operated  for  their 
account  1,071  motor  vehicles  a 
total  distance  of  32,888,789  miles, 
experiencing  128  accidents,  or  a 
rate  of  1.39  accidents  per  100,000 
vehicle  miles. 

First-Place  —  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  had  operated  for 
its  account  89  motor  vehicles  a 
distance  of  4,005,739  miles,  ex¬ 
periencing  1  accident  or  a  rate 
of  .02  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 

Second-Place — Denver  ( Colo ) 
Post  had  operated  for  its  ac¬ 
count  45  motor  vehicles  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  871,200  miles,  experi¬ 
encing  1  accident,  or  a  rate  of 
.11  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 

Third-Place  —  Columbus  ( O. ) 
Dispatch  had  operated  for  its  ac¬ 
count  55  vehicles  a  distance  of 
2.325.562  miles,  experiencing  3 
accidents,  or  a  rate  of  .13  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Newspapers  receiving  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  are  as  follows: 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adverti¬ 
ser-Journal 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening 
Outlook 

Ansonia  (Conn.)  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel 
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New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
&  Register-Republic 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Dispatch 

Vincennes  ( Ind. )  Sun-Com¬ 
mercial  I 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat 
&  Leader 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Daily  Times 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger 
&  Inquirer 

Cumberland  ( Md. )  Times  and 
News 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 
Taunton  ( Mass. )  Daily  Gazette 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune. 
Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe-News  Her-  'f 

aid  , 

Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Indepen¬ 
dent 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  '• 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News.  i 

Niagara  Falls  IN.  Y. )  Gazette  | 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  ' 

Yorker 

Rome  (N.  Y. )  Daily  Sentinel 
Saratoga  Springs  ( N.  Y.  )Soro- 
togian 

Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Union- 
Star 

Dayton  (O. )  Daily  News 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram 

Middletown  (O. )  Journal 
Newark  (O. )  Advocate 
Ravenna  (O. )  Evening  Record 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
Beaver  Falls  ( Pa. )  News-Trib¬ 
une 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily  Ar- 
gus-Leader 

Galveston  (Tex.)  News 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune 
Weirton  (W.  Va. )  Daily  Times 
Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth  Reporter 
Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram 

Ottawa  ( Ont. )  Citizen  and 
Journal 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Le  Droit 
Peterborough  (Ont.)  Evening 
Examiner 

St.  Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard 
Sherbrooke  (Que. )  La  Tribune 
Tros-Rivieres  ( Que. )  Le  Nou- 
velliste  i 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 

i  Omaha  Paper 
! .  Plans  to  Sell 
I  Radio  Stations 

By  lenry  Walker 

U  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  approves  the 
sale,  the  World  Publl^ing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  will  dispose  of  its 
radio  properties  in  the  near 
future. 

Robert  H.  Sorz  and  son,  Todd, 
have  made  a  substantial  offer 
for  KOWH  and  KOAD,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  KOWH, 
originally  WlAAW,  was  the  first 
radio  station  in  Omaha.  It  is  a 
BOO-watt  daylight  operation  and 
I  is  managed  by  B.  C.  Corrigan, 
formerly  on  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

KOAD,  an  FM  outlet  with 
70,000  watts  power,  has  been  on 
the  air  nearly  two  years.  It  was 
Nebraska’s  first  frequency  mod¬ 
ulation  station. 

What's  New  in  Video 

THE  WEEK’S  news  of  television 

included: 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  ob¬ 
served  Its  10th  anniversary  of 
TVing,  going  back  to  the  long 
years  of  experimental  operation. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  announced  it  would  conduct 
up-to-date  showings  of  its  color- 
TV  development  in  a  few  days. 

A  CBS  financial  statement  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1949  pointed 
out  that  reduced  earnings — net 
Income  is  45%  below  that  of  the 
Mme  period  in  1948 — are  due 
largely  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  television  costs  and  an  ad¬ 
verse  earnings  record  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Records,  Inc. 

Effective  Oct.  12.  WGN-’TV 
will  withdraw  from  the  CBS-TV 
network  but  wiU  remain  with 
DuMont. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  Co. 
plans  to  begin  TV  operations 
Aug.  1. 

American  Broadcasting  Co. 
will  place  great  emphasis  on 
local  talent  in  each  city  serviced 
by  a  video  outlet,  according  to 
Paul  Mowery,  ABC  director 
of  TV. 

National  Brewing  Co.  of  Balti¬ 
more  became  the  largest  single- 
market  video  time  buyer  in  the 
I  nation  with  the  sponsorship  of 
Sports  Parade  on  WMAR-TV 
I  ISunpaperg),  giving  it  a  total  of 
eight  and  one-half  hours  of  tele- 
vision  programming  each  week. 

FCC  statistics  reveal  that  the 
highest  annual  operating  ex¬ 
pense  of  14  TV  stations  in  1948 
I  was  $814,000;  the  lowest.  $59,000. 
Average:  $538,000. 

a 

Carnegie  Honored 

Ottawa — Newspapermen  and 
friends  gathered  here  April  23 
to  honor  R.  K.  ( Andy )  Carnegie, 
retiring  shortly  as  chief  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Ottawa  Bureau. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  for  more  than  20 
years  chief  of  bureau,  will  go 
on  leave  May  1  pending  retire¬ 
ment.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
C.  R.  Blackburn  of  Ottawa,  as- 
I  sistant  chief  of  bureau. 


U.P-  Reporter 
Helps  ^nnie 
Get  Her  Dog 

Back  of  the  recent  nation¬ 
wide  publicity  concerning  Bon¬ 
nie  Lee  Kirchen,  five-year-old 
blind  girl,  who  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  puppy  to  take  the  place 
of  a  seeing-eye  dog  until  she  is 
older,  is  the  doggedness  of  John 
M.  Flagler,  Lansing.  Mich.,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  United  Press. 

Jack  Flagler,  son  of  Elmer  E. 
Flagler,  New  York  Daily  News 
classified  display  advertising 
manager,  was  about  to  throw 
away  a  red  band  off  a  package 
of  cigarettes  he  was  opening, 
when  his  wife  intervened  with, 
“Don’t  throw  that  away.” 


Story  of  Honesty 
In  Self-Service 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  was  gratified-4i 
not  amazed — at  the  honeety  of 
a  Charlotte  man. 

The  newspaper  received  the 
following  letter  from  CUaude  A. 
Murphy  of  Charlotte  and 
the  contents  public: 

“On  Saturday,  April  2,  I 
picked  up  a  paper  on  the  pile 
of  papers  near  Morrison’s  Cafe¬ 
teria  on  Roval  Street  and  de¬ 
posited  a  nickel  in  the  cup.  We 
left  town  immediately  and  then 
discovered  I  had  taken  two 
papers. 

“Am  enclosing  five  cents  in 
stamps.” 


Paula  Kent 

San  Diego  Dailies' 
Promotion  Chief 

San  Diego,  Calif. — ^PauU  Kent, 
fashion  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  since  March,  1948,  has 
been  named  promotion  director 
of  both  the  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun.  She  began  her  newspaper 
career  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  H  she  served  as 
a  Wave,  reaching  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  senior  as  chief 

administration  officer  in  an 
agency  of  the  Joints  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She 
holds  a  master’s  degree  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Boston  University. 


UJd, 


ecLA 


Business  Iniormation 
THE  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  re¬ 
ports  wider  readership,  by 
publishing  real  estate  assess¬ 
ments.  The  material,  in  six- 
point  type,  occupies  13  pages 
over  a  lO-day  period. 


Soving  40.000  Wrappers 

Mrs.  Flagler,  who  works  at 
the  state  economic  department 
in  Lansing,  told  her  husband 
about  the  community  project  to 
save  cigarette  wrappers  in  order 
to  get  Bonnie  Kirchen  of  Grand 
Ledge,  Mich.,  a  seeing-eye  dog. 
At  that  time,  neither  Mrs.  Flag¬ 
ler  nor  her  fellow  worker,  who 
hails  from  Grand  Ledge,  knew 
Uie  red  bands  couldn’t  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  dog. 

Jack  Flagler  knew  that  the 
little  girl  had  been  blind  since 
birth.  He  went  to  Grand  Ledge, 
interviewed  the  school  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  then  went  to 
Bonnie’s  home  to  talk  to  her 
parents.  It  was  true  that  every¬ 
body  in  Grand  Ledge  had  been 
saving  wrappers,  but  her  parents 
had  just  learned  no  cigarette 
manufacturer  was  exchanging  a 
seeing-eye  dog  for  40,000  wrap¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Flagler,  who  normally 
covers  the  state  house  for  U.P.. 
wrote  his  story.  Its  theme  was 
someone  had  played  a  cruel  joke 
on  an  unsuspecting,  sightless  lit¬ 
tle  girl  by  buoying  up  her  hopes 
with  a  false  rumor. 

Bishop  Shell  Responds 


Sports  Promotion 
THE  Troy  (Ala.)  Herald,  a  Sun¬ 
day-delivered  weekly  printed 
as  Sunday  edition  of  the  daily 
Troy  Messenger,  created  a  six- 
page  section  recently  to  salute 
the  Troy  Tigers,  professional 
baseball  team  in  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  League.  The  section  was 
filled  with  photographs  of  the 
players,  history  of  each,  special 
pictures,  features,  etc. 

Sales  Week 

FINAL  DAY  of  Sales  Week  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  was 
marked  with  brown  paper  bags, 
printed  in  blue,  that  covered 
parking  meters  until  noon.  ’The 
gesture  was  due  to  cooperation 
of  the  police  department.  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  Evening  Independent 
and  Times. 


The  story  went  out  over  the 
U.P,  wires  to  other  states.  Bishop 
Bernard  J.  Shell  of  Chicago  read 
the  story  in  a  Chicago  paper  and 
he  was  moved  to  offer  Bonnie  a 
puppy  for  a  companion  and  to 
place  an  order  for  a  seeing-eye 
dog  she  is  to  have  when  she’s 
older. 

Mr.  Flagler’s  follow-up  story 
on  the  bishop’s  response  brought 
a  flood  of  offers  to  aid  the  little 
girl,  including  three  persons 
who  each  offered  an  eye. 

Mr.  Flagler’s  story  about  the 
little  girl  and  her  cigarette 
bands,  and  his  narration  of  the 
follow-up  events,  drew  far  more 
attention  than  reams  of  less 
dramatic  copy  he  had  written 
on  Michigan  state  affairs.  Bon¬ 
nie’s  parents  are  grateful,  Bon¬ 
nie’s  happy,  and  Jack  feels  good 
about  it,  too. 


Father-and-Son  Meeting 
A  FATHER-AND-SON  football 
event  and  a  father-and-son 
baseball  event  are  annual  pro¬ 
motions  with  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin.  Both  con¬ 
tests  draw  heavy  crowds  despite 
stiff  prices  for  each  pair  of 
tickets. 


LaCerda  in  PR 

Philadelphia  —  John  LaCerda. 
former  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has 
resigned  as  director  of  public 
relations,  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  establish  his 
own  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  business. 


Legal  Newspaper 
Definition  Changed 

Sqlem,  Ore.  —  The  Oregon 
legislature  adjourned  after  a  97- 
day  session,  the  longest  in  the 
state’s  history. 

The  definition  of  a  legal  newi- 
paper  in  Oregon  is  changed  by 
Senate  Bill  403  so  that  a  nenvs- 
paiper  may  be  suspended  up  to 
60  days  because  of  phy^cal 
damage  to  the  plant  by  reason 
of  fire,  flood  or  any  act  of  God, 
or  closure  due  to  labor  dispute, 
without  losing  its  legal  standing. 

A  bill  introduced  to  provide 
immunity  from  contempt  pre- 
ceedings  for  failure  of  a  newqM- 
per  reporter  to  disclose  the 
source  of  information  was  killed 
in  the  House  committee  on  judi¬ 
ciary  after  having  pas^  the 
Senate.  Votes  against  the  bill 
came  from  lawyers  who  are 
serving  in  the  legislature. 

Three  advertising  bills  were 
passed.  Senate  Bill  53  raises 
the  limit  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
the  amount  a  city  council  or 
commission  may  appropriate  in 
any  one  year  for  advertising. 

Two  bills  provide  for  adver¬ 
tising  of  dairy  products  and  po¬ 
tatoes. 

■ 

Valley  Sections 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News  have 
added  Valley  sections  to  their 
editions  which  are  flown  daily 
to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
and  are  now  running  Valley  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  such  sec¬ 
tions. 
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QUICK-CHANGE 


ARTIST 


EXTRAORDINAHY 


KOHLER  FLYING  PASTERS 

FEEDING  STANDARD  GRAVURE  PRESSES 
OF  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

This  Kohler  “quick-change  artist  ex¬ 
traordinary” — third  to  be  installed  on 
the  “C-J” — enables  the  “C-J”  operators 
to  shift  from  exhausted  roll  cores  to 
fresh  rolls  with  no  slackening  of  the 
speed  of  the  press.  Fast.  Sure. 


ENTIRE  KOHLER  ROLL-CHANGING  LINE 
now  incorporated  in  Black-Clawson  Une 

I 

Of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry  is  the  incorporation 
of  the  entire  Kohler  line  of  automatic  roll¬ 
changing  equipment,  including  the  famous 
Kohler  System,  in  the  Black-Clawson  line  of 
papermaking  and  converting  machinery,  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  engineering  and  manufacturing  is  cen¬ 
tered  at  the  Fulton  Division — Dilts  Machine 
Works,  Fulton.  N.  Y.,  with  offices  at  both 
Fulton  and  Chicago. 


SOLVt  YOUk  HOLL  CHANGING  PkOBLiM  WITH  A  KOHlfR  TLYINO  PASTtK 

WRITE:  DILTS  MACHINE  WORKS,  THE  KOHLER  SYSTEM,  FULTON,  N.Y. 

or  at  159  E.  Chicago  Avo.,  Chicogo,  III. 

THE  BLACK-CLAWSON  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

DIVISIONS 

SHARTIE  BROS.  MACHINE  CO..  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO  DILTS  MACHINE  WORKS,  THE  KOHLER  SYSTEM,  FULTON,  N.Y. 
W.itwn  Sain  ONica:  Moyar  Building,  Portland,  Oragen  Aiiaciota:  ALEXANDER  FLECK  LIMITED,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Subsidiary:  B-C  Intarnational,  Ltd.,  16  Calharina  Flaca,  Victoria,  London  S.  W.1,  England 
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EXPERT  STUDY  OF  MECHANICAL  PROCESSES  UNDER  WAY  THIS  YEAR 


continued  from  page  24 
routed  on  the  machine,  proces¬ 
sed  in  the  normal  manner  and 
printed  with  entirely  satisfact¬ 
ory  results.  We  still  have  minor 
investigations  to  make  and 
there  are  minor  modifications  to 
be  made  in  the  machine.  The 
machine  occasionally  makes  a 
mistake,  and  it  does  not  rout  as 
close  to  a  given  line  as  we  feel 
it  should.  We  sometimes  produce 
unsatisfactory  results.  .In  other 
words,  the  device  is  not  yet  con¬ 
sistent  in  its  performance.  How¬ 
ever,  .what  can  be  done  once 
can  be  done  again.  We  feel  that 
we  know  the  causes  of  our  fail¬ 
ures.  As  soon  as  they  are  cor¬ 
rected,  it  is  our  intent  to  inter¬ 
est  some  manufacturer  in  devel¬ 
oping  it  for  production.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  cost  reduction  with 
equipment  of  this  type  in  the 
preparation  of  all  plates,  and 
particularly  color  plates,  for  the 
press  is  substantial. 

This  coming  year  we  expect 
to  investigate  other  develop¬ 
ments  which  we  hope  will  pro¬ 
vide  immediate  benefits  to  the 
newspaper  business.  We  have 
many  thoughts  in  mind  but  the 
precise  projects  have  not  yet 
been  determined. 

In  considering  the  approach  to 
the  solution  of  immediate  and 
long  established  problems,  we 
have  engaged  the  services  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  lead¬ 
ing  organization  in  its  field,  to 
make  a  study  for  us  of  our  me¬ 
chanical  processes  and,  in  the 
light  of  their  experience  in 
other  fields  and  industries,  to  re¬ 
commend  to  us  which  of  our 
processes  may  be  subject  to  con¬ 
trols,  and  to  advise  us  as  to  how 
these  controls  may  be  applied. 
The  object  of  this  study  is  to 
provide  a  basis  from  which  we 
can  proceed  intelligently  to 
solve  existing  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems. 

Printability  Studied 

Our  study  on  printability  is 
being  carried  on  with  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Paper  Chemistry,  an 
institution  which  has  a  splendid 
background  of  experience  in  the 
newsprint  field.  From  this  study 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  learn 
why  various  newsprints  do  not 
acc^t  news  ink  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  newsprints; 
perhaps  more  important,  why 
various  areas  in  the  same  sheet 
of  newsprint  do  not  accept  ink 
in  the  same  manner.  We  ex¬ 
pect  further  to  develop  instru¬ 
ments  which  will  enable  us  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which 
a  given  newsprint  will  accept 
ink  but,  more  important,  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  work  with 
the  new^rint  manufacturers 
and  the  ink  manufacturers  to 
advise  them  more  intelligently 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  both 
materials  which  will  produce 
uniformly  good  printing  results. 

Use  of  Orignal  Plates 

We  are  actively  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  possibilities  of 
printing  from  original  plates  in¬ 
stead  of  stereotypes.  This  study 
is  one  of  our  most  active  studies 
and  one  that  is  perhaps  promis¬ 
ing  of  the  greatest  final  result. 
In  considering  the  use  of  orig¬ 
inal  plates  on  the  press  we  are. 


of  course,  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  already  existing  press  equip¬ 
ment.  This  means,  of  course,  re¬ 
lief  plate  printing.  If  we  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  economically  print 
from  original  plates,  all  of  the 
loss  in  detail  involved  in  our 
present  process  of  getting  from 
the  locked  up  chase  to  the  plate 
on  the  press  will  be  eliminated. 
The  elimination  of  stereotyping 
will  reduce  costs.  The  final  tonal 
gradations  of  original  cuts  and 
the  clean  sharp  outline  of  letters 
and  characters  will  offer  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  high  quality  printing. 

This  slide  shows  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  highlight  dot  in  an  en¬ 
graving,  and  this  the  corres¬ 
ponding  dot  in  the  stereotype 
plate.  Similar  results  are 
achieved  with  middle  tones.  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  we 
achieve  results  which  are  satis¬ 
factory  enough  to  put  on  the 
street. 

Today  it  is  accepted  practice 
by  all  newspapers,  large  and 
small,  to  cast  slug  lines  of  type, 
assemble  them  with  cuts  and  ad 
material,  roll  mats  and  cast  the 
plates.  It's  the  only  way  we 
know  of  to  make  up  our  plates 
for  the  press.  In  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers,  many  duplicate 
plates  are  cast  from  the  same 
mat  and  the  preparation  costs 
are  spread  over  many  units. 
The  smaller  paper  which  casts 
only  one  or  two  plates  is  carry¬ 
ing  a  cost  per  plate  which  is  out 
of  all  proportion  with  is  re¬ 
quirements. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  process  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  is  geared  to  their 
requirements.  Out  of  this  study, 
of  course,  will  come  develop¬ 
ments  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  newspaper. 

Photo-Copy  Applauded' 

As  an  example  of  what  I 
mean,  I  should  like  to  explore 
the  problems  involved  in  origi¬ 
nal  plate  printing  a  little  more 
thoroughly.  In  developing  this 
particular  program,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  greatest  econo¬ 
mies  can  be  realized  if  copy  can 
be  composed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  transferred  photo¬ 
graphically  to  a  plate  which  can 
be  processed  in  a  reasonably 
short  time  for  use  directly  on 
the  press.  The  problem  of  com¬ 
posing  for  this  process  has  been 
a  serious  one.  There  is  no  econ¬ 
omy  in  setting  type  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  nranner,  locking  it  up  with 
cuts  and  advertising  material, 
pulling  a  proof  and  starting  at 
that  point  on  the  photo-mechani¬ 
cal  process  of  preparing  copy  for 
offset:  nor  is  there  any  economy 
in  molding  and  casting  one  or 
two  plates  for  a  small  newspa¬ 
per.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
the  purposes  which  we  have  in 
mind  to  compose  copy  by  some 
method  which  would  enable  us 
to  transfer  from  that  copy  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  sensitized  plate.  If 
the  process  can  be  properly 
worked  out.  several  steps  in  our 
present  methods  in  preparing 
copy  for  the  press  would  be 
eliminated  and  the  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  of  such  preparation  would 
be  substantially  reduced.  For 
these  reasons  our  program  can¬ 
not  afford  to  look  only  at  our 


immediate  problems.  Publishers 
will  be  purchasing  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  that  equipment  should 
be  designed  to  make  use  of  the 
most  economical  processes  avail¬ 
able.  Furthermore,  in  consider¬ 
ing  our  studies  in  printing  from 
original  plates,  we  cannot  neg¬ 
lect  the  possibilities  of  using 
offset  or  dry  offset.  These  stud¬ 
ies  at  the  present  time  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  aimed  at  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  smaller  newspaper 
but,  as  I  stated  before,  out  of 
these  studies  will  come  develop¬ 
ments  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  newspapers.  The  first  step 
in  making  equipment  available 
for  this  type  of  process  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Intertype  Corp., 
with  the  introduction  of  the 
Fotosetter. 

The  Fotosetter  is  essentially 
a  standard  Intertype  machine 
which  substitutes  the  photogra¬ 
phic  equipment  for  the  metal 
pot  and  molds.  It  produces  print¬ 
ers’  type  on  film,  either  positive 
or  negative,  quickly,  accurately 
and  with  clean  outline.  Other 
such  machines  are  in  various 
stages  of  development.  One  such 
machine  is  now  in  operating 
condition,  developed  in  France 
and  presently  being  developed 
through  the  facilities  of  Litho- 
mat  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
It  operates  with  the  use  of  a 
standard  typewriter  keyboard 
and  provides  facilities  of  obtain¬ 
ing  many  type  faces  in  varying 
point  sizes  over  an  extremely 
wide  range.  It  is  extremely 
versatile  and  is  being  designed 
in  its  final  form  with  newspa¬ 
per  production  requirements  in 
mind. 

Must  Cut  Pre-Press  Time 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this 
time  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  such  machines,  but  to 
p>oint  out  to  you  that  in  our 
thinking  such  machines  appear 
to  have  a  definite  place  in  our 
reproduction  methods  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  However, 
if  these  machines  are  to  be  util¬ 
ized,  the  preparation  time  re¬ 
quired  to  put  the  finished  plate 
on  the  press  must  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  Offset  plates  are  being 
made  available  which  can  be 
prepared  for  the  press  in  from 
2Vfe  to  6  minutes  each.  Dry  off¬ 
set  plates,  and  such  a  process 
seems  feasible,  must  be  capable 
of  preparation  within  the  same 
period  of  time.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  relief  plates  which  can 
utilize  our  present  printing 
equipment  must  be  capable  of 
being  prepared,  including  com¬ 
plete  etching,  in  5  minutes  or 
less  per  plate.  This  is  our  goal 
in  this  particular  project  and  it 
is  not  impossible  to  achieve.  Such 
plates  can  be  prepared  either 
by  speeding  up  the  normal  and 
commercially  used  acid  etch  pro¬ 
cess,  or  by  the  development  of 
an  entirely  new  process.  The 
Perry  Brothers  in  their  work  at 
Ocala,  Florida,  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  quietly  over  the  last 
year,  are  now  engraving  full 
page  size  magnesium  plates  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  hour,  or  an 
average  of  6  minutes  per  plate 
for  a  reproduction  process  which 
utilizes  the  original  engraving 
on  the  press. 


Considering  a  new  process  we 
are  actively  engaged  in  a  devel¬ 
opment  which  may  utilize  abra¬ 
sive  action  rather  than  acid  ac¬ 
tion  to  eat  away  the  unwanted 
or  non-printing  areas.  If  this 
process  can  be  successfully  de¬ 
veloped,  it  will  permit  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  full  page  size  engravings  in 
a  matter  of  minutes  and  provide 
us  the  possibility  of  substantial 
cost  reduction  in  our  engraving 
departments.  Initial  experiments 
indicate  that  such  a  process  has 
possibilities.  More  important  to 
the  business  as  a  whole  is  the 
fact  that  if  such  a  process  can 
be  developed,  it  can  be  utilized 
economically,  not  only  by  the 
small  newspapers  but  by  the 
large  newspapers  in  their  nor¬ 
mal  engraving  work.  In  other 
words,  a  program  which  was 
started  originally  and  dedicated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller 
newspapers,  if  successful,  will 
benefit  all  newspapers. 

Review  100  Periodicals 

Our  program  of  technical  serv¬ 
ice  to  members  has  been  well 
received.  Through  technical 
services  we  provide  our  mem¬ 
bers  a  resume  of  all  that  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  graphic  arts  field. 
This  service  has  never  before 
been  supplied  by  anyone,  fbr 
the  convenience  of  members,  ’ 
and  for  our  own  benefit  as  a  re¬ 
quisite  foundation  for  a  well- 
informed  program,  we  review 
over  100  periodicals  and  techni¬ 
cal  publications.  Through  bul¬ 
letins  we  keep  the  membership 
advised  about  new  patents,  re¬ 
port  on  newly  developed  equip¬ 
ment  and,  as  our  program  grows, 
we  will  report  more  generally 
on  our  own  activities,  and  the 
results  of  those  activities. 

I  said  some  time  a^  that  our 
program  was  primarily  a  coop¬ 
erative  program.  It  is  only  logi¬ 
cal  that  it  should  be  thus.  One 
cannot  offer  cooperation  without 
contributing  something.  We 
cannot  approach  a  manufacturer 
or  a  research  organization  and 
say,  “we  wish  to  co^erate  with 
you”  unless  we  are  in  a  position 
to  offer  real  cooperative  effort. 
Our  research  laboratory  in  East¬ 
on,  Pa.  is  the  instrument  through 
which  our  cooperation  will  be 
activated.  We  plan  to  make  our 
own  fundamental  studies  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  given  program  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  existing  laborator 
ies  and  manufacturers.  Our 
own  laboratory  will  be  able  to 
make  such  initial  studies  more 
economically  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  the  case.  We  expect  to 
study  many  of  our  existing  pro¬ 
cesses  with  the  idea  of  develop¬ 
ing  them  more  fully.  It  is  not  our 
intent  to  duplicate  the  work  and 
effort  of  Eastman,  American 
Type  Founders  and  others. 
Rather,  we  are  following  their 
work  carefully  and  in  our  own 
laboratory  we  shall  try  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  results  of  their  efforU  to 
newspaper  production  use.  Since 
we  do  not  expect  to  benefit  long 
from  a  one-way  street  type  oi 
operation,  we  do  expect  to  de¬ 
velop  new  ideas  and  to  consult 
with  those  who  cooperate. 

The  ANPA  Research  Dept,  is 
not  a  commercial  organization  in 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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During  the  first  3  months  of  1949 
Studebaker  retail  sales  throughout 
the  U.S.  set  a  new  all-time  record  ! 

More  people  bought  new  Studebaker 
cars  and  trucks  In  January, 

February  and  March  of  this  year 
than  In  any  pre^^lous  quarterly  period 
In  Studebaker  history ! 
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continued  from  page  94 
the  sense  that  we  must  depend 
I  on  profits  from  our  endeavors  to 
exirt.  Our  principal  desire  is  (o 
'  pass  along  the  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  our  pro¬ 
gram  to  all  of  our  papers  so 
that  they  may  directly  derive 
the  benefits.  We  are  interested 
in  patents  so  that  the  results  of 
our  work  will  not  be  seized  by 
others  and  kept  from  us.  In  set¬ 
ting  up  our  patent  policy  we 
have  kept  in  mind  that  our  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  a  truly  coopera¬ 
tive  effort.  It  should  be  possible 
for  every  manufacturer  and  sup¬ 
plier  to  our  business  to  work 
with  us,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  common  interests. 
It  should  be  possible  for  every 
I  newspaper  and  every  individual 
in  a  newspaper  to  work  with  us. 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  no  interest  in  stealing  good 
ideas,  but  that  we  wish  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  every  interest.  There 
are  many  competent  men  in  the 
newspaper  business  today  who 
have  valuable  ideas  but  who,  for 
various  reasons,  permit  those 
ideas  to  die  a  premature  death. 

■  The  men  may  be  entirely  too 
!  busy  with  their  regular  work  to 
develop  them  fully.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  have  the  financial 
means  with  which  to  develop  or 
exploit  them.  If  we  call  this  a 
cooperative  program,  then  let  us 
:  make  it  possible  for  those  who 
I  are  a  part  of  our  business  to 
j  share  in  it  for  our  good  and  to 
I  their  benefit. 

I  We  have  been  able  to  provide 
I  for  all  this  through  an  agree- 
I  ment  with  Research  Corp.  of 
New  York  City.  Research  Corp. 
is  a  well-known  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  having  many  years 
I  experience  in  the  field  of  patent 
administration  and  exploitation, 
I  established  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  admin¬ 
ister  and  exploit  patents  for  the 
ccHnmon  good.  Many  of  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  assign 
!  their  patents,  as  we  have  agreed 
I  to  do.  to  Research  Corp. 

I  Under  this  agreement  it  is 
possible  to  prot^  the  interest 
of  any  indi>ddual  or  individual 
I  newspaper  who  may  come  to  us 
;  with  patentable  ideas,  and  to 
make  sure  that  if  that  patent- 
able  idea  is  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  such  newspaper  or  indi¬ 
vidual  may  receive  a  return 
I  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
the  patent.  In  establishing  this 
i  agreement  we  have  refrained 
from  diluting  our  major  purpose 
with  the  mechanical  and  costly 
function  of  patent  application 
and  administration.  We  are 
free  to  devote  all  of  our  ener- 
I  gies  and  efforts  to  research  and 
the  development  of  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  processes. 

Cooperating  Companies 

Our  efforts  to  stimulate  worit 
with  others  has  been  most  en- 
'  couraging.  We  have  working 
agreements  with; 

American  Type  Founders. 

^  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

'  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Oo. 

R.  Hoe  k  Co. 

Wood  Newspiqjer  Machinery 

1  Co. 

I  Lithomat  Corp. 


Merganthaler  Linotype  Co. 

International  Printing  Ink  Co. 

■The  reason  the  list  is  not 
longer  is  because  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  contact 
others.  We  expect  to  have  many 
more.  Most  important,  these 
are  not  idle,  meaningless  agree¬ 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  we  are. 
in  most  cases,  actively  partici¬ 
pating  or  preparing  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  programs  with  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  speed  with 
which  we  can  take  up  the  slack 
depends  entirely  on  our  ability 
to  prepare  our  own  facilities. 

Proof  of  th«  Pudding 

Noiw  let  us  summarize  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  our 
first  seven  months  of  active 
work. 

We  have  established  our  basic 
program. 

We  have  placed  research  con¬ 
tracts  to  implement  that  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  have  initiated  a  technical 
service  bulletin  to  members,  of 
which  eleven  bulletins  have  al¬ 
ready  been  issued. 

We  have  the  basic  elements  of 
our  own  research  laboratory  in 
personnel  and  equipment. 

We  have  established  a  patent 
policy  which  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  cooperative  research  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

We  have  promoted  coopera¬ 
tive  research  with  others  to  the 
point  where  we  have  working 
agreements  with  nine  manufac¬ 
turers. 

We  have  actively  attacked  the 
problem  of  mat  packing  with 
every  indication  that  we  shall 
be  successful. 

We  have  substantially  com¬ 
pleted  the  research  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  router. 

We  are  successfully  encourag¬ 
ing  research  by  others  aimed  ^at 
newspaper  production  nroblems. 

Compare  that  record,  gentle¬ 
men,  vHth  the  first  seven-months 
effort  of  any  other  cooperative 
research  effort  and  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  why  I  am  proud  to 
present  this  story  to  you  today. 

Now  let’s  see  what  others  are 
doing  of  interest  to  us. 

We  are  not  alone  in  research 
in  the  graphic  arts,  nor  are  we 
alone  in  considering  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  printing  from  original 
plates  on  the  press.  Part  of  my 
re:<iponsibillty  is  to  follow  de¬ 
velopments  by  others  to  report 
them  to  the  membership  as  ra¬ 
pidly  as  possible,  to  coordinate 
them  wl^  our  own  activities, 
but  most  important,  to  make 
sure  that  developments  which 
look  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
newspaper  production  are  guid¬ 
ed  towards  that  end. 

Photo-composition  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  economical  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  printing 
from  original  plates  on  the  press 
whether  that  printing  takes  the 
form  of  letter  press,  offset  or  dry 
offset. 

The  Intertype  Fotosetter  was 
reported  and  described  at  the 
Convention  last  year  and  has 
been  mentioned  previously  in 
this  discussion.  I  have  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  other  systems  of 
photoconH>osition  were  being  de¬ 
veloped,  of  which  Lumitype, 
now  being  developed  by  Litho- 


OTHERS  EXPECTED  TO  JOIN  UST 


mat  Corp.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
a  unique  example.  It  is  being 
developed  specifically  with  the 
problems  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  in  mind.  The  machine  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  versatile  and  in  its 
final  form  will  carry  as  many 
as  twenty  complete  fonts  of  type 
which  may  be  selected  at  will. 
Point  size  range  is  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined  but  will  cover  the 
range  required  from  5Vfe  point 
upwards.  Only  one  typing  of  the 
material  is  required  to  produce 
justified  copy.  The  length  of 
line  may  be  varied  at  will  and 
one  can  drop  from  a  three-col¬ 
umn  subhead  to  a  single  col¬ 
umn  story  by  merely  depressing 
a  selector  key.  The  machine  op¬ 
erates  from  a  standard  type¬ 
writer  keyboard  and  stores  up 
in  its  memory  system  three 
things  which  must  be  remem¬ 
bered: 

1.  The  length  of  line  which 
must  be  justified. 

2.  The  remaining  unused  line 
units  as  each  line  is  composed. 

3.  The  number  of  word  spaces 
in  each  line. 

The  operator  has  visual  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  when  he  is  within 
justification  capabilities  of  the 
machine.  Correct  line  spacing  is 
allotted  each  letter  as  the  oper¬ 
ator  types.  Proof  copy  is  typed 
during  the  composing  operation. 
In  typing  any  given  line,  control 
is  entirely  within  the  operator’s 
hands  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  are  no  errors,  at  which 
time  he  releases  the  line  to  the 
automatic  operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  by  depressing  a  justifica¬ 
tion  key.  The  line  is  automatic¬ 
ally  justified  by  dividing  the  un- 
us^  line  units  into  the  inter¬ 
word  spacing  and  finally  photo¬ 
graphed  on  film,  either  positive 
or  negative,  automatically. 
While  this  automatic  operation 
is  taking  place  the  next  line 
may  be  composed.  Column  rules 
and  cut  off  rules,  single  or 
double,  may  be  obtained  on  the 
film  and  need  not  be  drawn  in 
as  has  been  necessary  in  cold 
type  procedure  to  date.  Several 
well  qualified  mechanical  men 
in  the  newspaper  business  have 
witnessed  the  operation  of  this 
machine  and  as  yet  have  not  de¬ 
veloped  a  question  which  the 
machine  has  been  unable  to  take 
care  of.  Its  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  in.  newspaper  publication 
will  probably  be  confined  to 
certain  types  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  composition,  but  its  place 
in  the  trend  towards  direct  plate 
printing  will  be  of  great  value. 

Haa  Hopes  of  Perry  Process 

I  made  the  statement  some 
time  ago  that  the  problem  of 
producing  the  equivalent  of  an 
engraved  plate  within  a  very 
short  time  was  the  next  import¬ 
ant  consideration.  I  also  made 
the  statement  that  a  maximum 
time  of  five  minutes  was  our 
goal  and  that  it  was  not  impos¬ 
sible  of  achievement.  The  Perry 
Brothers  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  of  the  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union  at  Ocala,  Florida,  in 
spite  of  the  questionable  publi¬ 
city  which  they  have  received  in 
the  past,  are  continuing  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  mechanize  the  engrav¬ 
ing  process  to  obtain  greater 
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productivity  at  lower  cost.  U 
we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  total  time  that  a  magnesium 
plate  or  zinc  plate  is  in  the  acid 
bath  is  only  4-5  minutei^  and 
that  the  balance  of  one  hour  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  finished 
product  is  spent  in  handling  and 
powdering  of  the  plate  it  ’uc- 
comes  apparent  that  we  munt 
find  some  better  way  of  per¬ 
forming  the  powdering  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Perry  Brothers  made 
this  same  analysis  and  went  to 
work  on  the  problem. 

The  machine  which  they  have 
developed  consists  of  two  units, 
eac^  identical  in  operation,  hut 
one  designed  to  take  the  full 
length  of  the  plate  for  sidewise 
powdering,  and  the  other  de¬ 
signed  to  take  the  width  of  the 
plate  for  lengthwise  powdering. 
The  speed  ot  the  machine  is 
pretty  much  determined  by  the 
heat  and  time  required  to  fuse 
the  dragon’s  bloM.  Full  page 
magnesium  plates  are  processed 
in  the  normal  manner  and  the 
first  bite  is  taken  in  the  acid 
bath.  The  plates  are  then  dri^ 
and  started  through  the  powder¬ 
ing  machines.  The  powder  is  ap¬ 
plied,  brushed  up  against  the 
sides  of  the  lines  and  dots,  fused 
in  the  heating  chamber,  and  the 
plate  deposited  on  the  cooling 
table  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
fifteen  seconds.  Each  plate  must 
pass  through  each  machine 
twice  for  the  complete  powder¬ 
ing  operation.  Operating  with 
four  men,  two  engraving  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  automatic  pow¬ 
dering  equipment  as  shown  on 
the  screen,  I  watched  them  pro¬ 
cess  ten  complete  plates  in  a 
net  time  of  1  hour  and  5  min¬ 
utes.  or  an  average  time  per 
plate  of  slightly  more  than  six 
minutes.  A  depth  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30  thousandths  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  dead  metal  or  non¬ 
printing  areas.  They  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  curved  dummies, 
mounted  on  the  press  and  pro¬ 
duced  entirely  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults. 

The  problems  involved  in  en¬ 
graving  magnesium  have  evoked 
considerable  interest  during  the 
past  year,  not  only  because  of 
the  trend  towards  direct  plate 
printing,  but  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  engraving  magnesium 
plates  deeply  enough  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  routing.  The 
Miami  Herald  is  using  magnesi¬ 
um  plates  for  approximately 
20%  of  its  display  advertising, 
primarily  because  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  30-40  thousandths  depth  in 
the  dead  metal  areas  and  can 
avoid  routing  of  these  plates.  1 
know  that  many  individual  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  held  in 
newspaper  plants  and  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  that  you 
cannot  do  anything  with  mag¬ 
nesium  that  cannot  be  done  with 
zinc.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  those  who  are  using  mag¬ 
nesium  are  continuing  to  use  it 
because  they  can  obtain  the  ne¬ 
cessary  depth.  The  etching  chw- 
acteristics  of  magnesium  will  be 
a  study  by  itself  in  which  w 
have  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
which  we  hope  to  report  to  you 
in  detail  at  some  future  date. 

I  have  described  the  two  fore- 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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going  developments  because 
i  I  they  not  only  indicate  a  trend 
j  but  because  they  are  of  great 
'  I  interest  to  you.  There  are  many 
I  more  things  under  way  in  the 
field  of  basic  research  and  in 
various  stages  of  development 
too  numerous  to  describe  here  in 
detail.  Your  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  is  cooperating  in  all  of 
these  activities  in  an  effort  to 
provide  you  with  processes  and 
equipments  which  will  enable 
you  to  realize  lower  production 
and  handling  costs. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  mean 
to  publishers? 

What  do  we  get  for  our  dollar 
investment  in  research? 

Research  May  Need  Decade 
I  At  the  moment,  very  little.  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  life 
of  any  research  project  follows 
a  bell  shat:^  curve  throughout 
its  life  which  may  last  as  long 
as  10-15  years,  and  which  reach¬ 
es  its  maximum  activity  in 
about  half  that  time.  The  life 
of  such  a  research  project  may 
be  divided  into  four  eras.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  era  of  ex- 
.  ploratory  or  basic  research,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  period  of  applied  re¬ 
search  and  system  development. 
The  third  period  is  one  in  which 
major  emi^asis  is  devoted  to  de¬ 
velopment  and  test  of  compon¬ 
ents  and  the  final  era  is  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  end  re¬ 
sults.  We  are  starting  from 
j  scratch.  We  shall  be  extremely 
fortunate  if  we  are  successful 
I  in  developing  or  aiding  in  the 
I  development  of  any  new  process 
:  or  equipment  of  significant 
value  to  the  newspaper  business 
in  a  shorter  time.  There  are 
’  some  indications,  however,  that 
we  may  be  that  fortunate. 

I  It’s  no  secret  that  the  ever  in- 
!  creasing  cost  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  is  one  of  the  principal 
problems  confronting  publishers 
today.  These  rapidly  increasing 
,  costs  are  decreasing  reasonably 
safe  margins  of  operation  to  the 
I  point  where  some  newspapers 
are  becoming  concerned,  not 
with  the  possibility  of  ekeing 
out  a  profit  but  with  the  prob- 
i  lem  of  breaking  even.  I  read 
articles  on  this  subject  appear¬ 
ing  in  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
in  the  daily  press  with  interest, 
particularly  where  the  author 
.  makes  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
we  may  best  meet  the  situation. 

I  Too  frequently  there  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion  made  other  than  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  the  situation  is  be¬ 
coming  critical.  Some  suggest 
that  we  tighten  our  belts, 
streamline  our  operations  and 
reduce  our  operating  costs  to  a 

i  minimum.  Others  look  to  our 
suppliers  and  a  general  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  market  to  help  ease 
the  situation.  Still  others  claim 
that  a  technological  revolution  is 
required  to  bring  about  an  econ- 
i  Tmical  balance  in  our  business. 

We  can  streamline  our  opera- 
:ions  and  we  can  reduce  operat- 
’  ng  costs  by  the  installation  of 
{  Tiodern  methods  by  utilizing 
Kiuipment  such  as  teletypeset- 
j  ers  and  mechanized  mail-room 

I I  operations.  Some  of  you  have 
I  nade  these  changes  and  are 
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pleased  with  the  resulting  sav¬ 
ings. 

It  is  true  that  as  the  market 
softens  there  is  a  possibility  of 
scHne  decrease  in  costs  of  ma¬ 
terial  which  may  provide  some 
relief.  In  general,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  to 
our  business  are  faced  with 
similar  increased  costs  and  it 
appears  extremely  doubtful  that 
any  significant  reductions  can 
be  expected  from  this  source. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact 
that  a  general  softening  of  the 
market  may  have  a  tendency  to 
affect  adversely  our  present 
economic  situation. 

Technological  Revolution  Needed 

It  is  my  opinion  that  those 
who  suggest  that  a  technological 
revolution  is  required  face  the 
issue  most  squarely.  As  I  stated 
last  year,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  be  a  revolution  in  the 
sense  that  a  new  process  will  be 
developed  within  the  next  six 
months  which  will  change  our 
methods  completely.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  has  been  slow  to 
accept  new  methods  and  new 
techniques.  It  will  continue  to 
be,  and  not  without  reason. 
There  are  features  connected 
with  the  use  of  movable  type 
which  make  its  use  particularly 
adaptable  to  our  functions.  Also, 
the  ability  to  produce  multiple 
stereotype  plates  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  minute  and  to  recover 
for  future  use  the  great  majority 
of  the  ingredients  flaunts  a  ter¬ 
rific  challenge  in  the  face  of  one 
who  would  change  the  process. 
I  believe  the  change  will  come 
slowly  but  surely  in  moderate 
steps,  but  nevertheless  surely. 

Let  us  face  the  issue  squarely. 
The  three  principal  ways  in 
which  to  decrease  costs  are: 

1.  Decrease  the  quality  of  our 
product. 

2.  Increase  the  productivity  of 
each  man  and/or  machine.  ' 

3.  Eliminate  costs  by  substitu¬ 
tion  or  .simplified  processes. 

To  reduce  the  quality  of  our 
product  is  unthinkable.  We  are 
constantly  striving  to  improve 
quality  and  will  continue  to  do 
•SO.  To  increase  productivity  of 
men  and  machines  is  a  major 
undertaking,  but  it  is  a  step 
which  we  must  take  with  cour¬ 
age  and  determination.  Our 
function  is  to  make  the  im¬ 
proved  equipment  available. 
Your  function  is  to  put  it  into 
your  plants  and  use  it.  The  in- 
crea.se  of  productivity  through 
improvements  in  machine  de¬ 
sign,  the  addition  of  process 
controls,  the  development  of 
new  machines  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cesses  to  reduce  costs  are  the 
principal  objectives  of  your  Re¬ 
search  Department. 

Industry  does  not  maintain  re¬ 
search  facilities  for  pleasure  or 
to  be  in  style.  They  conduct  re¬ 
search  for  economical  reasons. 
The  General  Electric  Co.,  for 
example,  supports  research  for 
purely  economical  reasons  and 
through  research  have  devel¬ 
oped  their  well-known  slogan — 
“More  goods  for  more  people  at 
less  cost.” 

Received  29-for-l  from  Research 

The  Minnesota  Mining  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.  surely  is  not  one 
of  our  largest  industrial  organi¬ 


zations.  although  it  is  growing 
rapidly.  For  every  dollar  spent 
by  this  company  in  research 
during  the  period  from  1933- 
1947,  $29.00  has  come  back  in 
sales.  Furthermore,  sales  of 
products  either  not  in  existence 
or  having  little  or  no  commer¬ 
cial  value  two  years  ago  ex¬ 
ceeded  9  million  dollars  during 
the  year  1948.  I  could  cite  many 
additional  examples  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  those  businesses 
which  support  research  and 
which  continue  to  make  pro¬ 
gress  are  able  to  maintain  satis¬ 
factory  profit  margins  in  their 
operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  industries  which  have 
been  slow  in  recognizing  not 
only  the  desirability  but  the 
necessity  of  continually  striving 
for  more  efficient  processes  are 
faced  with  real  financial  prob¬ 
lems.  Our  research  problem 
then,  is  to  remove  the  news¬ 
paper  business  from  the  latter 
classification.  It  can  and  it  will 
be  done  but  not  without  real 
effort  on  our  part  and  on  your 
part.  C.  M.  Flint. 

■ 

Mother's  Day 
Verse  Contest 

Eleven  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  are  promoting  a  Mother’s 
Day  verse  contest  to  capture 
public  interest  and  to  come  up 
with  a  novel  news  feature. 

In  a  co-sponsoring  arrange¬ 
ment  with  American  Greeting 
Publishers,  Inc.,  ( Cleveland. 
O. )  manufacturer  of  greeting 
cards,  readers  are  invited  to 
write  a  greeting  to  their  mother 
and  submit  a  copy  to  the  paper. 

American  Greeting  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  furnishes  the  prize 
money  and  prints  the  promo¬ 
tional  posters  and  streamers. 
Through  its  salesmen,  the  greet¬ 
ing  card  company  encourages 
the  thousands  of  drug  stores  and 
variety  stores  in  the  contest 
communities  to  put  on  special 
Mother’s  Day  window  and  coun¬ 
ter  displays  featuring  Mother’s 
Day  and  the  local  paper’s  con¬ 
test. 

The  contest  got  its  trial  run 
two  years  ago  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  when  more  than  7,000  en¬ 
tries  were  received. 

■ 

British  Press  Inquiry 
Report  Is  Due  Soon 

Ottawa — Writing  to  the  Otta¬ 
wa  Citizen  from  the  London  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Southam  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  Peter  Inglis  points  to  the 
public  interest  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Press,  the  100,- 
000  words  of  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  King’s  Printer  and 
will  be  published  in  early  sum¬ 
mer. 

Mr.  Inglis  writes  the  public  in¬ 
terest  has  been  considerably 
heightened  by  the  recent  case  in 
which  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Mirror  was  jailed  for  three 
months  and  the  paper  fined  $40,- 
000  for  cbntempt  of  court. 

His  article  says:  “It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  in  this  case  not  a 
single  voice  has  been  raised, 
either  in  the  rest  of  the  British 
press  or  among  the  public,  in 
protest  against  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  an  editor.” 


Packard  to  Use 
lv384  Papers 
Week  of  May  8 

Detroit — Packard  Motor  Car 
Co.,  celebrating  its  50th  year  as 
a  car  builder,  is  planning  fiie 
biggest  advertising  program  in 
its  history  in  support  of  the  new 
Golden  Anniversary  cars  and 
Packard  Ultramatic  Drive. 

Gross  advertising  expenditure 
during  the  calendar  year  will 
approximate  $4,000,000  —  with 
newspaper  space  alone,  includ¬ 
ing  co-operative  dealer  advertis¬ 
ing.  exceeding  $2,500,000  of  the 
1949  appropriation. 

Hugh  W.  Hitchcock,  Packard’s 
director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  disclosed  that  the 
latter  amount  equals  the  total 
advertising  expenditure  by  the 
company  throughout  1948. 

Golden  Anniversary  Packard 
announcement  advertising  is 
scheduled  for  1,384  newspapers 
in  1,301  communities  through 
the  week  of  May  8. 

“The  schedule  reflects  greater 
initial  coverage  of  metropolitan 
areas  than  in  the  past  as  well  as 
continuing  post-announcement 
support,”  Mr.  Hitchcock  point¬ 
ed  out.  “Contrary  to  usual  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  industry,  Packard  ad¬ 
vertising  contemplates  no  sum¬ 
mer  hiatus  this  year — further  in¬ 
dication  of  our  confidence  and 
belief  in  the  soundness  of  the 
nation’s  economy.” 

The  Packard  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  said  that  “the  welcome 
factor  of  competition,  as  in  years 
past,  will  be  met  with  the  adroit, 
flexible  qualities  which  we  have 
striven  to  inject  into  our  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Mr.  Hitchcock  paid  tribute  to 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  since 
1932  Packard’s  advertising  coun¬ 
sel,  and  noted  that  Y  &  R  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  account  “have  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  the  inner-most 
confidence  of  the  company.” 

’Ask  the  Man  Who  .  . 

Names  of  legendary  stature 
have  been  associated  with  Pack¬ 
ard  advertising  over  the  years— 
Frank  Kane,  Arthur  Kudner, 
Frank  Eastman,  O.  B.  Winter, 
Ralph  Estep,  Theodore  Mac- 
Manus,  James  Aubrey  and  Au¬ 
stin  Bement. 

Although  lack  of  “sales  litera¬ 
ture”  in  the  company’s  earliest 
days  led  to  a  famous  slogan, 
it  wasn’t  very  long  before  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotional  ef¬ 
fort  was  perceived  as  a  foremost 
management  responsibility. 

In  fact,  “Ask  the  Man  Who 
Owns  One”  appeared  in  Pack¬ 
ard  magazine  ads  of  1903,  and 
readers  were  urged  to  “write 
Dept.  B  for  our  new  illustrated 
booklet.” 

Through  the  decades,  Packard 
advertising  had  held  to  a  sound 
concept  expressed  in  11  words: 
“Never  say  anything  you  can’t 
prove  in  a  court  of  law.” 

■ 

TV  Anniversary 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  will  issue  a  tele¬ 
vision  section  on  Saturday,  May 
14,  in  connection  with  the  first 
anniversary  of  television  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  launched  by  the  News  sta¬ 
tion.  WBEN-TV. 
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WALTER  BARBER  approves  the 
expenditure  of  several  million 
dollars  in  newspaper  space 
annually  out  of  Compton's 
New  York  office  for  such  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  as  New  York  Life, 

Procter  &  Gamble,  Socony- 
V'acuum  Oil,  etc. 

“I  Started  reading 
Editor  &  Publisher  years  ago,” 

soys  WALTER  BARBER,  HEAD  SPACE  BUYER.  COMPTON  ADVERTISING,  INC. 


“Reading  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  is  one  of  the  things  I  do 
to  keep  me  np  to  date  on  what’s 
going  on  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  E  &  P  gives  me 
a  broad  background  of  what 
transpires  in  this  exciting  field. 


I  think  articles  on  development 
of  promotions  and  solutions  of 
A  arioiis  newspaper  problems  make 
constructive  reading.  The  over¬ 
all  service  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  has  been  extremely  help¬ 
ful.*’ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

...  to  sell  Big-Money  Newspaper  Buyer 

VITAL  STATISTICS  .  .  .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E.  &  P.  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CIRCULATION 


uted  to  the  welfare  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation.” 


No  Immediate  Threat 
Seen  in  Facsimile 


4  Major  Awards 
To  Be  Presented 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


G.  G.  Tucker,  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 

Journal,  recently  discussed 
facsimile  in  relation  to  newspa¬ 
per  circulation.  He  came  up 
with  some  shrewd  observations 
and  sound  conclusions  in  his 
talk  before  New  York  State  cir¬ 
culators.  We  are  passing  along 
some  of  Tucker’s  comments. 

No  Immediate  Threat 

"With  all  the  technical  diffi¬ 
culties,  transmission  and  servic¬ 
ing  problems,  the  high  cost  of 
equipment  and  paper,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  barriers 
to  efficient  reproduction  of  a 
facsimile  newspaper,”  he  said, 
"it  does  not  appear,  at  least  from 
my  observation,  that  newspaper 
circulation  figures  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  immediate  future  will  be 
affected  at  all.” 

“It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Don  DeNeuf,  of  Ithaca  Rural 
Radio,  who  has  worked  for  many 
years  with  facsimile,  that  at  this 
time  the  only  advantage  that 
facsimile  might  have  over  a 
newspaper  is  speed. 

Could  Pay  Its  Way 

“He  reasoned,  however,  that 
this  was  not  a  factor  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with,  since  as  he  stated 
a  great  deal  of  the  news  which 
would  be  printed  on  a  facsimile 
tnachlne  in  the  home  would  not 
reach  the  hand  of  the  reader  any 
faster  than  a  morning  paper,  un¬ 
less  the  reader  is  willing  to 
stand  over  his  fax  recorder  and 
collect  the  items  as  they  come 
off  at  intervals.  Any  flash  news 
that  the  newspaper  might  have 
missed  after  said  paper  had  gone 
to  bed  could  be  gotten  over  the 
regular  news  items  which  are 
broadcast  hourly,  he  said.” 

Mr.  Tucker  also  quoted  Elliott 
Crooks,  vicepresident  of  Radio 
Inventions,  Inc.,  who  are  sp^al- 
ists  in  the  fax  field.  Mr.  Crooks, 
a  former  circulation  manager, 
views  the  inroads  of  facsimile  as 
follows : 

“Facsimile  delivers  a  printed 
newspaper.  The  term  daily  news¬ 
paper  doesn’t  apply  to  fax — the 
fax  newspaper  is  the  newspaper 
of  the  minute.” 


Puerto  Rico  Recreation 
WORD  comes  from  Diario  De 

Puerto  Rico  that  Diario  has  set 
up  a  recreation  club  for  boys 
and  girls  who  sell  that  newspa¬ 
per.  ’The  project  Is  new  for 
Puerto  Rico  and,  in  fact,  for  most 
of  Latin  America.  It  shows  the 
influence  of  North  American 
ideas  in  relation  to  newspaper- 
boy  welfare  and  promotion. 

1110  Diario  explains  that  the 
club  is  the  culmination  of  a  plan 
originated  by  Manuel  Valecnia 
some  six  years  ago.  The  Recrea¬ 
tion  Center  Is  designed  for  those 
who  sell  the  newspaper  in  the 
streets  and  for  teen  agers. 

Name  of  the  club  is  the 
"Penny  and  Ted  Teen  Club,”  de¬ 
rived  from  a  comic  strip  pub¬ 


lished  by  Diario  every  Saturday. 
’The  group  includes  boys  and 
girls  who  sell  the  paper  on  a 
weekly  basis,  delivering  to  the 
home.  ’The  other  group  Is  made 
up  of  youngsters  who  sell  the 
paper  on  the  streets. 

Renews  Scholarship  Oiler 
THE  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  of  which  ANPA  Presi¬ 
dent  David  Howe  is  publisher, 
has  again  announced  the  award¬ 
ing  of  two  $200  college  scholar¬ 
ships  to  carriers  of  that  newspa¬ 
per  during  1949.  Awards  will  be 
given  in  June  and  judging  is 
based  on  scholastic  ability,  citi¬ 
zenship  and  carrier  work. 

Weekly  Deposit  Club 
A  "WEEKLY  Deposit  Club”  is 
maintained  by  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  through  which 
carriers  can  purchase  radio- 
phonographs.  bicycles,  typewrit¬ 
ers  and  trips  to  Washin^on  by 
making  weekly  deposits  over  a 
six-month  period.  About  250  of 
the  600  Courant  carriers  signed 
up  for  the  club  when  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  last  fall. 

Fisher  to  Dallas 
REX  E.  FISHER,  past  president 
of  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  and  more 
recently  country  circulator  for 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  effective 
April  23.  it  was  announced  by 
Jack  Estes,  News  circulation 
manager. 

Fisher  (“Great  Day!”)  began 
his  newspaper  circulation  work 
in  Decatur,  Ill.,  and  was  later 
circulation  manager  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  is  also  an  active 
member  of  ICMA. 

Estes  Elected 

JACK  ES’TES,  past  president  of 
ICMA  and  general  circulation 
manager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Park  Cities- 
Dallas  Rotary  Club. 

Tribute  to  Yauch 
NEW  YORK  State  Circulation 
Managers'  Association  direc¬ 
tors  recently  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  concerning 
Joseph  Yauch.  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Hempstead 
Newsday,  recently  promoted  to 
general  manager: 

’“That  the  officers,  directors 
and  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  extend  to  Joseph 
Yauch.  retiring  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  our  heartiest  congratula¬ 
tions  on  his  appointment  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hempstead 
Newsday.  We  commend  to  his 
pitblisher  his  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship  which  have  so  well  contrib¬ 


Wizmipeg  to  Chicago  1 0  DO  IrrOSOIllGCl 

EIGH’TEEN  carrierboys  from  _  .  w  mr  i 

the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  A*  AF A  ParlOV 
Press  toured  the  Chicago  Trib- 

une  last  week  as  a  part  of  the  Four  major  advertising  awards 
week’s  visit  to  Chicago.  ’They  will  be  made  at  the  45th  annual 
were  winners  in  a  salesmanship  convention.  Advertising  F^era- 
contest  among  the  newspaper’s  tion  of  America.  May  29- June  1  i 
900  carriers.  J.  D.  Camerson,  at  the  Rice  Hotel.  Houston,  Tex. 
circulation  manager,  Jasper  Presentation  of  the  winners  wili 
Brody,  district  manager,  accom-  take  place  during  a  program 
panied  the  boys  on  the  trip.  planned  by  George  S.  McMillan. 

vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub- 
Washington  a  Mecca  lie  relations.  Bristol-Myers  Co., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  always  and  Federation  board  chairman, 
the  mecca  for  carrier  boys  in  and  _Elon  G.  Borton,  Federation 
the  spring,  was  the  center  of  at-  president  and  gener^  manager, 
traction  for  84  prize-winning  Ann^ncement  of  the  “Adve^ 
carriers  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Woman  of  the  Year,"  se- 

Observer  recently.  In  addition  lerted  from  the  nation  s  adver- 
to  the  tour  of  the  city,  the  car-  tising  women  as  having  done  the 
riers  also  were  awarded  a  total  P'lost  outstanding  work  during 
of  approximately  $1,000  in  cash  car^r,  will  be  made  at  the 
prizes,  according  to  J.  C.  Ward,  conven^on.  along  with  th^  se-  i 
circulation  manager.  for  honorable  mention. 

Forty-two  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  first  rnen  and  women  to 

Jersey  Observer  carriers  last  be  honored  by  election  to  the 
week  completed  a  three-day  national  Advertising  Hall  of 
trip  to  Washington.  ’They  left  on  Fame  will  beannounced  at  the 
Easter  Sunday  as  a  reward  they  conv^tion.  The  Hall  of  Pme 
earned  for  their  sales  efforts  in  be  a  perm^anent^  memorial 

a  contest  sponsored  by  the  paper.  ^  advertising  greats  who  have 
The  boys  were  accompanied  on 

the  trip  by  Murray  Cohn,  pro-  ice  to  advertirtng,  and  will  in¬ 
motion  manager.  Ben  Rich  and  elude  men  and  women  selected 
William  Heiman,  district  man-  by  a  group  of  prominent  Judges 
agers.  Visit  includ^  a  special  choose  names  to  be  ad- 

stop-over  at  the  White  House.  i 

^  ’The  first  prize  winner  of  the 

m.  -lA  u  H  J  Federation’s  annual  High  school 

Thrift  Club  Awards _  essay  contest  will  be  presented 

RANKS  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  at  the  convention,  as  in  previous 
Times  Newspaperboys’  ’Thrift  years.  The  winner,  Ann  Louise 
Club  were  swelled  recently  Bates  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  will 
when  131  charter  members  receive  a  $i00  ca^  prize  and  a 
earned  their  second  $100  U.  S.  trio  to  the  convention. 

Savings  Bond.  ’The  club,  organ-  Recognition  of  Advertising 
ized  by  the  ’Times  in  1947,  now  clubs  for  achievement  in  their 
includes  more  than  1,000  boys,  local  community  work  is  a  year- 
The  plan  provides  for  systematic  ly  feature  of  F^eration  conven- 
saving.  Each  month,  the  carrier  tions.  Eight  awards  will  be 
deposits  five  dollars  from  his  ms^e,  and  possibly  eight  addi- 
earnings  with  his  special  Times  tional  honorable  mentions,  for 
savings  bond  account.  At  the  effective  performances  in  public 
end  of  13  months,  he  has  $65  to  relations,  public  service,  educa- 
his  credit  and  the  Times  adds  tion,  and  overall  work  relating 
another  $.10  to  the  account  and  to  advertising,  judged  on  the 
issues  a  $100  savings  bond  to  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
carrier.  jects  reportesd,  as  well  as  on  or 

iginality  and  results. 

Niagara  Falls  Is  Goal  ’The  1949  convention  will  at- 

CARRIERS  of  the  Passaic  tract  business  and  advertising 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News  are  leaders  from  all  parts  of  fte 

working  for  a  trip  to  Niagara  country,  representing  the  ma^r 
Falls  and  Canada,  May  29-31,  interests  in  advertising, 
over  Memorial  Day  weekend, 

Twenty  new  three-months  sub-  tunity  to  combiM  attendmg  tne 
scriptions  are  required  to  earn  convention,  with  a  nrst-hM 
the  trip  view  of  the  rapidly  growing 

■  Southwest,  for  its  industrial  ai^ 

market  opportunities.  South  of  = 

West-Morquis  Agency  S  mS? 

Plans  Streamlining  jtion  c^yenuon  «  w.  ^ 

Expansion  and  streamlining  of  Association  National  de  Puh- 
its  facilities  and  personnel  to  Hcidad  to  welcome  and  entertain 
accommodate  increased  client  men  and  women  from  the  States, 
budget  schedules  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  over  1948  is  an-  ■ 

nounced  by  West-Marquis,  Inc., 

advertising,  (Los  Angeles,  San  Toins  Bureau 

Francisco,  Portland.  Seattle.)  upKa  joins  nuicw- 

John  R.  West,  president  of  Vernon  L.  Tipka  has  »c**P*' 
West-Marquis,  also  announced  a  ed  the  position  of  engineer  » 
plan  is  being  developed  where-  the  Newsprint  Service  Buma 
by  certain  account  executives  succeeding  the  late  W.  G. 

may  acquire,  over  a  period  of  Naughton.  _ _  , 

time,  up  to  half  of  the  com-  Mr.  Tipka  has  had  lory 
pany’s  stock,  formerly  held  by  experience  in  the  paper  indu^ 
Mr.  Marquis  and  recently  ac-  in  both  technical  and  managerial 
quired  by  Mr.  West.  capacities. 
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Formula  for  Success 


This  is  a  story  of  success  and  of  the  ingredients  tliat  made  it  possible. 

Thirty  years  ago.  Janies  E.  Cain — a  Boston  salesman,  with  plenty  of 
American,  free-enterprising  spirit — began  a  modest  business  making  and 
selling  mayonnaise.  Altho  there  were  ups  and  downs,  the  years  turned 
out  favorably  and  Cain’s  mayonnaise,  together  with  other  fine  Cain 
products,  became  big  business. 

Yes,  his  business  beeame  a  success  but  James  Cain  discovered  that 
there  were  three  basic  reasons  why: 

A  meritorious  product 
plus 

an  aggressive  sales  effort 
plus 

conaintenl  netcspaper  advertising. 

According  to  Chambers  &  Wiswell,  the  advertising  agency  handling  the 
Cain  account,  there  was  never  any  doubt  that  newspaper  insertions 
were  the  most  productive  form  of  advertising  for  upping  the  sale  of 
Cain’s  products.  All  other  advertising  has  been  secondary  and  in 
support  of  the  major  campaign  in  newspapers. 

Cain  advertising  regularly  appears  in  65  daily  newspapers  on  a  year- 
round  schedule.  The  majority  of  these  newspapers  are  located  in  busy 
New  England,  birth-ground  of  many  a  successful  enterprise. 

New  England’s  fine,  intensely  read  local  newspapers  helped  materially 
in  the  Cain  success  story.  Why  not  let  them  do  a  fine  job  for  you?, 
Place  your  advertising  campaign  where  it  counts — in  New  England's 
newspapers. 
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CAIN'S  Prepared  HORSERADISH 


(MAINE — Bangor  Dally  Nawi  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor-Patriot 
(E),  Naw  Hampshira  Morning  Union  and  Man- 
chaitar  Evaning  Laadar, 

VERMONT — Barra  Timat  (E),  Bannington  Bannar 
(E),  Burlington  Fraa  Pratt  (M). 
MASSACHUSEHS— Bavarly  Timat  (E),  Botton 
Globa  (MAE),  Botton  Globa  (S),  Botton  Pott 
(M),  Botton  Pott  (S),  Botton  Racord  B  Acnari- 
can  (M&E),  Botton  Sunday  Advartitar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprita  B  Timat  (E),  Capa  Cod 
Standard-Timat,  Hyannit  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald 
Nawt  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Nawt  (E),  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E),  Lawranca 
^gla-Tribuna  (MBE),  Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw 
Bad^ford  Sunday  Standard-Timat  (S),  Naw  Bad- 
ford  Standard-Timat  (E),  North  Adamt  Tran- 


tcript  (E),  Pitttfiald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E),  Taimtea 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naw*  Tribuna  (E),  Wor- 
cattar  Talagram  and  Evaning  Gazatta  (MBE), 
Worcattar  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Val- 
lay  Daily  Timat  (E),  Providanca  Bullatin  (fi), 
Providanca  Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woontockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Antonia  Santinal  (E),  Bridaa- 
port  Pott  (S),  Bridgaport  Poit-Talagram  (MBE), 
Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timat  (E), 
Maridan  Journal  (E),  Maridan  Racord  (M),  Naw 
Britain  Harald  (EY  Naw  Havan  Ragittar  (EBS), 
Naw  London  (>ay  (E),  Norwich  Bullatin  and 
Racord  (MBE),  Torrington  Ragittar  (E).  Watar- 
bury  Rapublican  B  Amarican  (MBE),  Watarbory 
Rapubllcan  (MBS). 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 
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Strikes  Biggest  Threat 
In  Freight  Movement 


EXEMPTION  for  newsprint  in 

the  New  York  City  trucking 
strike  (Sept,  1948)  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  dramatic  develop¬ 
ment  handled  by  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  of  ANPA  in  the  past 
year. 

However,  traffic  had  many 
ramifications.  Strikes  and  em¬ 
bargoes  were  only  part  of  the 
.set  of  problems  handed  to  the 
department  for  solution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  which  R.  A. 
Cooke,  manager,  presented  to 
the  1949  ANPA  convention. 

The  23rd  annual  report  of  the 
department  follows: 

Department  activities  have 
ranged  from  tracing  a  carload 
.shipment  of  bicycles  for  a  mid- 
western  newspaper  to  prosecut¬ 
ing  complaints  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and 
State  Commissions:  obtaining 
exemption  for  the  newspaper 
business  during  transportation 
strike  periods;  obtaining  re¬ 
duced  freight  rates  on  printing 
presses  to  the  Far  West;  sug¬ 
gesting  improvements  for  box 
car  design;  and  working  effec¬ 
tively  to  have  rescinded  O.D.T. 
order  requiring  double-tiering 
three-quarter  size  rolls  of  news¬ 
print — to  mention  a  few  of  its 
many-sided  functions. 

The  ANPA-ICMA  safe-driving 
campaign  is  now  operating  in  45 
states  and  eight  provinces.  It 
has  gained  the  recognition  of 
many  safety  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  President’s  Highway 
Safety  Conference. 

Railroad  Freight  Rate  Situation 

The  high-cost  period  of  the 
past  several  years  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  railroad 
rates.  Since  1946,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  ren¬ 
dered  decisions  on  six  railroad 
appeals  for  general  increases  in 
freight  rates.  The  latest  of  these 
are  Ex  Parte  166  finally  decided 
Jan.  5,  1948,  and  Ex  Parte  168 
initiated  Oct.  11,  1948,  in  which 
an  interim  increase  has  already 
been  granted  effective  Jan.  11, 
1949.  The  department’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  these  cases  helped  to 
keep  down  the  percent  of  in¬ 
creases  granted  the  carriers. 
Mdllions  of  dollars  in  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  for  newsprint  have 
been  saved  through  such  action. 
While  much  traffic  has  been  di¬ 
verted  to  motor  transport  be¬ 
cause  of  these  periodic  rate  in¬ 
creases,  newsprint,  because  of 
its  long  road-haul  character, 
cannot,  except  in  a  few  in- 
.stances,  be  diverted  to  this  class 
of  transportation.  This  makes  it 
important  that  the  department 
.continue  to  offer  opposition  to 
.carriers’  proposals  in  which  we 
think  the  revenue  increases  pe¬ 
titioned  for  are  more  than  nec- 
.essary  to  meet  increased  cost  of 
operation. 

Additional  railroad  revenue 
requirements  will,  no  doubt, 
have  passed  with  the  I.C.C.’s  fi¬ 
nal  decision  in  Ex  Parte  168  ex¬ 


pected  this  summer.  Following 
this,  it  is  believed  there  will  be 
a  long  period  of  rate  readjust¬ 
ments  to  bring  the  drastically 
increased  levels  in  conformity 
with  prior  existing  rate  relation- 
.ships. 

Motor  Truck  Transportation 
Motor  carriers  of  property 
have  transported  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  during  the  past 
year  than  at  any  other  period 
This  volume  reflects  the  high 
level  of  production  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  new  diversions  of  traffic 
from  the  railroads  becaut>e  of 
rate  and  service  considerations. 
Truck-operating  ratios  are  de¬ 
clining  and  revenue  per  ton  in¬ 
come  increasing.  Movement  of 
newsprint  via  motor  truck  re¬ 
flects  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  volume. 

Water  Transportation 
Water  carriers  in  intercoastal 
and  coastwise  trades  have  not 
been  able  to  progress  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  high  costs 
which  have  confronted  them 
since  the  war.  Stoppages  of 
.service  because  of  labor-man¬ 
agement  differences  have  been 
costly  and  have  crippled  efforts 
of  the  carriers  to  rehabilitate 
themselves.  Carriers  on  inland 
waterways  have  fared  better. 
Such  newsprint  as  has  been 
moving  in  water  service  Is  gen¬ 
erally  on  an  ocean  charter  ship 
basis.  The  movement  reflects 
aoproximately  22%  of  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  consumption. 
Water  movements  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  increased  as  have 
movements  through  the  Gulf 
ports. 

Air  Transporation 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
rendered  a  decision  in  Docket 
1705,  in  which  the  department 
participated,  establishing  a  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  rates  of  16c  per 
ton  mile  for  the  first  1,000  ton 
miles  and  13c  per  ton  mile  for 
mileages  in  excess  of  that  figure 
for  all  classes  of  traffic.  Pre¬ 
scription  of  the  basis  has  had 
little  effect  upon  the  movement 
of  newspapers,  particularly  of 
short-haul  character,  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  C.A.B.  to  ap¬ 
prove  rates  on  this  commodity 
predicted  on  minimum  rates. 

Strikes  and  Embargoes 
Since  the  last  convention  five 
strikes  occurred  of  which  two 
had  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
newspaper  publishing  business. 
A  strike  of  the  United  States 
railroads  called  for  6  A.M.,  May 
11,  1948  was  prevented  by  fed¬ 
eral  injunction;  the  Canadian 
railroad  strike  which  was  set 
for  July  15.  1948  was  called  off 
by  Dominion  intervention  the 
day  before;  and  the  dock  strikes 
on  both  the  East  and  West  coasts 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  pub¬ 
lishers’  newsprint  supply.  The 
coal  miners’  strike  which  was 
called  March  18,  1948  and  which 
continued  for  a  period  of  ap¬ 


proximately  60  days  resulted  in 
a  curtailment  of  both  freight 
and  passenger  service.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  reduced  25%  on  March 
22  but  the  A.A.R.,  at  the  request 
of  the  department,  granted  ex¬ 
emptions  for  newsprint  paper, 
printing  ink  and  other  commod¬ 
ities  used  by  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Insuring  un¬ 
interrupted  freight  service  for 
these  commodities  during  the 
curtailed-service  period. 

The  New  York  City  area  as 
in  1946  experienced  a  trucking 
.service  strike  on  Sept.  1.  1948 
which  resulted  in  an  embargo 
against  the  rail  movement  of 
any  commodities,  except  news¬ 
print,  food,  drugs,  coal  and  pe¬ 
troleum  supplies  which  contin¬ 
ued  for  approximately  20  days. 
An  exemption  for  newsprint  was 
obtained  by  the  department  at 
the  outset  and  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  was  appointed 
by  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  which  included 
your  traffic  manager,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  handle  for  account  of 
all  New  York  City  newspapers, 
the  movement  of  newsprint  from 
rail-heads  on  the  Jersey  shore  to 
storage  in  Brooklyn.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  continued  for  10 
days,  at  which  time  the  strike 
was  settled  in  so  far  as  publish¬ 
ers’  interests  were  concerned. 

Box  Car  Supply 

During  the  year  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  carriers 
fully  cooperated  to  insure  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  box  cars  for 
newsprint  loading.  Unusually 
mild  Canadian  weather  was  an 
important  contributing  factor. 

Box  car  retirement  during 
1948  almost  equalled  new  cars 
placed  in  service.  Car  distribu¬ 
tion  officials  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  railroads 
believe  that  the  crisis  in  box 
car  shortages  has  passed. 
They  expect  that  by  early  1950 
conditions  will  have  definitely 
Improved. 

Freight  Rates  on  Newsprint 

Close  cooperation  has  been 
maintained  with  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation,  the  operators 
of  the  Coosa  River  mill  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  an  equitable  basis  of 
rates  for  the  initial  movement 
of  newsprint  paper  from  this 
mill. 

The  department  is  now  co¬ 
operating  with  the  promoter  of 
the  proposed  Edmonton.  Alberta, 
newsprint  mill  in  an  effort  to 
.secure  a  level  of  rates  designed 
to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  a  mill  at  this  far-distant  point 
on  a  basis  commensurate  with 
that  applying  from  established 
mills  in  the  Far  West. 

Rates  on  Machinery 

Negotiations  for  reduced  rates 
on  printing  presses  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  concluded  during  the 
year  and  a  number  of  large 
shipments  were  made  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  approximately  $5.00  per 
ton.  It  is  estimated  that  direct 
over-all  savings  to  newspapers 
approximate  $30,000. 

Wrapper  for  Newsprint  Rolls 

The  Freight  Claim  Division  of 
the  A.A.R.  for  the  third  time 
has  raised  the  proposition  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  wrapper 


used  to  protect  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  while  in  transit.  Strongly 
opposed  by  the  department,  pro- 
posed  action  is  being  held  in 
abeyance  pending  completion  of 
a  survey  being  made  by  the 
ANPA  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Information  received 
from  questionnaires  is  now  be¬ 
ing  evaluated.  If  wrapper 
weight  were  increased  1% 
greater  than  the  present  require¬ 
ment.  it  would  add  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers'  bill  $3,5()0,()00 
per  year. 

Newspaper  Supplements 

The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  liiird 
District  on  Aug.  19,  1948  upheld 
the  District  Court’s  opinion  that 
comic  supplements  are  newspa¬ 
pers  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  ANPA  appeared  in 
the  case  as  amicus  curiae.  This 
decision  has  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  movement  of  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  in  interstate  commerce. 

In  addition  to  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  Ex  Parte  166  and  Ex 
Parte  168,  Increased  Rate  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  we  were  protestants  in 
a  formal  case  before  the  I.C.C. 
in  I.  &  S.  Docket  5628  concern¬ 
ing  the  reasonableness  of  rates 
on  newspaper  supplements  from 
San  Francisco  to  Seattle,  Wash 
and  Portland,  Ore.  The  hearing 
assigned  for  New  York  City  on 
March  28  was  cancelled  when 
railroad  respondents  withdrew 
their  tariff  publishing  increased 
rate  and  restored  original  rate, 
sustaining  ANPA  contention. 

Participation  Is  also  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  I.  &S.  Docket  5392, 
Paper,  Between,  To  and  From 
the  Southwest,  and  Docket  I.C.C. 
29770,  L.C.L.  class  rates. 

Piveiinformal  complaints  seek¬ 
ing  authority  to  have  waived 
approximately  $12,500  dock  sto^ 
age  charges  for  account  of  five 
New  York  City  newspapers  as- 
.sessed  during  the  trucking  strike 
of  1946,  remain  undecided.  A 
favorable  decision  in  a  control¬ 
ling  case  by  a  division  of  the 
I.C.C.  is  held  in  abeyance  pend¬ 
ing  reopening  of  the  case  on  the 
I.C.C.’s  own  motion. 

Overcharges  and  Reparations 

Since  the  beginning  of  1946 
the  department  has  bandied  a 
total  of  $31,188.34  overcharge, 
reparation  and  loss  and  damage 
claims  for  account  of  various 
members.  Of  this  amount  $14,- 
740.69  was  filed  during  1948  of 
which  $14,053.68  was  collected 
(or  waived)  and  remitted  to 
publishers.  The  majority  of  the 
claims  was  filed  after  inspection 
of  freight  bills  forwarded  for 
auditing  purposes. 

The  safe-driving  campaign 
continues  to  expand.  The  eightt 
year  was  completed  with  222 
managements,  publishing  404 
newspapers,  participating.  This 
is  the  greatest  number  ever  to 
complete  a  full  year, 
first  time,  in  excess  of  100,000,- 
000  miles  of  driving  were  re¬ 
corded  by  5,011  motor  vehicles. 
Exactly  2,356  accidents  were^ 
ported  or  a  rate  of  2.23  per  IW,- 
000  miles,  the  lowest  since 
campaign  began  in  1941.  For 
the  second  time  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  awarded  to  53  mM* 
agements  whose  fleets  expert- 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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Ball  Club  Sets 
$30,000  for  Ads 
In  Newspapers 

Phu-adelphia  —  Weightman, 
Inc .  Philadelphia  agency,  is  tak- 
ine  some  pages  from  Cleveland  s 
Bill  Veeck  in  handling  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Phillies’  National 
League  Baseball  Club. 

Highlight  of  recent  activities 
was  the  largest  newspaper  ad 
ever  run  for  a  baseball  club 
here.  The  ad,  was  in  the  form  of 
a  sports  cartoon  by  Willard  Mul¬ 
lins  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 

It  consisted  of  504  lines  over 
four  columns  and  ran  in  the 
Bulletin,  Daily  News,  Inquirer 
and  two  Negro  weeklies,  Afro- 
American  and  Tribune.  The  ad 
was  used  to  promote  an  open 
house  conducted  by  the  Phillies 
April  21  at  the  Arena. 

Sid  Tannenbaum,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Weightman  and 
account  executive,  said  $30,000 
will  be  spent  this  season  on 
new^aper  advertising  for  the 
Phillies,  a  large  increase  over 
last  year’s  appropriations.  Ap¬ 
proximately  30  dailies  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  being  used. 


Traffic  Report 

continued  from  page  102 


enced  no  accidents  during  1948.  tion  nrii 

In  addition  704  no-accident  but¬ 
tons  for  drivers  were  awarded,  CTHplien 

also  117  decalcomanias  were  dis- 
tributed.  Total  accidents  exper-  torlorii 

ienced  by  participants  were 
classified  as  follows:  Fatal  3 
(a  reduction  of  6%  under  1947);  , 

Non-fatal  59  (a  reduction  of  ror 

16%  under  1947);  Collision 
2,021;  and  all  other  types  273.  t^ompar 

A  large  volume  of  inquiries  n 

affecting  transportation  were  re-  Jiccus  u 

ceived  and  answered  this  year  nf 

as  in  the  past.  A  number  of  ® 

freight  rate  checks  were  made,  ingr  kno 

principally  covering  newsprint.  “ 

Extensive  rate  quotations  and  to  be  of 

routing  advices  were  supplied 
to  various  newspapers.  During 
the  year  1,088  freight  bills  were 
received  and  audited. 

All  contracts  have  been  main¬ 
tained  with  various  newsprint 
manufacturing  groups,  as  well  as 
the  I.C.C.,  O.D.T.  and  A.A.R. 

The  d^artment  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  its  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  active  cooperation  which  has 
been  extended  by  the  member¬ 
ship.  We  urge  continued  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  department’s  — 

facilities.  Acknowledgment  is 
rhade  to  the  Traffic  Committee 
members  for  their  assistance  in 
many  important  undertakings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  Cooke,  Mgr. 

■ 

Necco  Ad  Carnival 

Necco  Wafers  are  being  ad-  '“"taai 

y^rtised  in  30  newspapers  on 
the  East  and  West  coasts.  New 
England  Confectionery  Co.  an-  ^  v 

nounced  the  new  advertising  T( 

campaign,  based  on  the  “Carni-  406  Peorl , 

jml  of  8  Delicious  Flavors” 
thme,  will  continue  until  the  ,, 

end  of  the  summer.  C.  J.  La- 
Roche  and  Co.  is  the  agency, 
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Two  Great  Companies 

Share  Their  Knowledge^' 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  CO. 

OLDEST  NAME  IN  ROLLERS 


U.  S.  RUBBER  CO. 
OLDEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


Hinghani  Brothers  Company  lias  accepted  the  exclusive  distribu¬ 
tion  and  servicing  of  the  ROYAL  brand  of  printers*  and  litho- 
grajihers’  rollers  in  sev’enteen  eastern  seaboard  sttites  from  Maine 
to  Florida. 

For  123  years  the  Bingham  Organization,  Bingham  Brothers 
Company,  that  is,  has  been  manufacturing  and  servicing  the  roller 
needs  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry.  We  believe  that  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  roller  requirements,  combined  with  the  rubber  compound¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  will  prov’e 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  branches  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry’. 


ROYAL 

NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


New  York  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Rochester  Newark 

406  Pearl  Street  1315  Race  Street  131  Colvin  Street  980  Hedson  Avenne  Lister  Avenee 


Springfield 

182  Massasoit  Street 


Garwood,  N.  J. 
648  Sonth  Avenu 


New  Haven 
49  Hoy  Street 


ASNE  Convention 

continued  from  page  21 


same  time  to  defend  adequately 
the  right  of  the  press  and  the 
people  to  know  everything  that 
could  not  properly  be  withheld. 

Mr.  Seymour  reported  the 
groundwork  has  been  laid  in  the 
first  field.  In  reviewing  the 
three  main  areas  where  Ques¬ 
tion  is  needed,  he  said: 

“Among  science  editors. 
American  newspapers  and  press 
associations  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  competence  of  their 
scientific  reporting.  Almost  every 
newspaper  of  any  size,  and  many 
smaller  ones,  now  have  compe¬ 
tent  reporters  covering  the  gen¬ 
eral  science  front,  and  finding  it 
a  productive  one,  and  doing  a 
first  rate  job.  These  science  Qi- 
tors  ought  to  have  available  a 
yearly  seminar  or  refresher 
course  which  would  supplement 
their  own  excellent  job  of  self- 
education  by  bringing  them  up 
to  date  not  only  in  the  field  of 
atomic  science  but  in  other  areas 
of  science.  The  ideal  vehicle  for 
this  annual  course,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  your  conunittee,  is  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  the 
Columbia  graduate  school  of 
journalism.  The  Press  Institute 
has  indicated  its  enthusiastic 
willingness  to  hold  such  an  an¬ 
nual  seminar  for  science  editors 
if  there  is  enough  interest  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  to  justify  it 
in  any  wise.  All  that  needs  to 
be  done  here,  therefore,  is  for 
the  newspapers  to  express  inter¬ 
est  in  such  a  seminar:  it  will  be 
held  as  often  as  the  demand  jus¬ 
tifies  it. 

‘‘2.  Among  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  atomic  energy  originates 
in  the  capital.  At  the  instance 
of  Roscoe  Drummond  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
Blair  Moody  of  the  Detroit 
News,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  set  up  a  series  of  five 
seminar  meetings  for  a  group 
of  thirty  to  forty  Washington 
correspondents,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  so  enthusiastic  that  a 
second  series,  for  a  new  group, 
is  now  being  arranged.  This  is 
bound  to  improve  the  coverage 
from  Washington  of  atomic 
energy  developments:  and  it 
should  be  said  that  by  and  large 
the  Washington  correspondents 
were  already  doing  a  very  com¬ 
petent  job. 

“3.  Among  rank  and  file  desk 
men  on  newspapers  large  and 
small — copy  readers,  telegraph 
editors,  news  editors,  managing 
editors  and  so  on — who  almost 
daily  have  to  edit  and  evaluate 
atomic  news  and  who,  in  the 
main,  have  almost  no  equipment 
for  the  job.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  is  true:  suppose  that 
the  automotive  age,  or  the  air 
age,  or  the  electrical  era.  were 
only  four  years  old  and  that 
your  copy  readers  were  having 
to  handle  news  of  developments 
in  those  fields  without  the  long 
accretion  of  information  or 
personal  experience  which  has 

?iven  them  competence  to 
udge  the  significance  of 
such  news  and  to  detect  er¬ 
rors  of  fact  or  emphasis.  Here  is 
the  big  field  in  which  education 
in  atomic  science  is  needed 


among  the  press — among  the 
desk  men.  the  copy  readers.” 

The  committee  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  center  for  continuation 
study,  its  department  of  physics 
and  its  department  of  journalism 
held  a  three-day  seminar  last 
January  attended  by  20  newspa¬ 
permen  from  nine  states.  As  a 
result  of  that  experiment,  Mr. 
Seymour  reported  from  six  to  a 
dozen  universities  around  the 
country  will  hold  similar  semi¬ 
nars  for  working  editors  in  the 
year  ahead.  Science  editors  are 
eliminated  from  these  sessions 
so  they  can  be  kept  elemental. 
MIT  will  hold  such  a  seminar 
this  fall. 

The  report  recommended  that 
a  similar  committee  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  continue  to  serve  for  ap¬ 
proximately  six  months  until  the 
data  on  the  Minnesota  and  MIT 
seminars  has  been  put  before  the 
American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism  and  then  the 
matter  be  left  with  them  to  fol¬ 
low  up.  It  recommended  that 
in  respect  to  the  committee’s 
function  of  counselling  with  the 
AEG  on  matters  of  information, 
secrecy  and  security  this  aspect 
of  its  work  be  turned  over  to 
the  Society’s  committee  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

“Protection  of  proper  access 
to  information,  and  study  of  the 
point  at  which  the  national  in¬ 
terest  is  best  served  by  the  right 
to  know  or  by  the  withholding 
of  information,  is  the  job  of  the 
committee  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  matter  of  atomic  in¬ 
formation  security  is  not  primar¬ 
ily  a  concern  in  the  field  of 
atomic  science — it  lies  in  the 
field  of  broader  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  including  the 
whole  right  of  the  public  to 
know  all  it  possibly  can  be  told. 
The  fight  against  the  enroach- 
ment  of  unnecessary  secreov  in 
this  field,  as  in  every  field  of 
public  business,  is  the  fight  of 
the  Society's  committee  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.”  the  committee 
concluded, 

By-Law  Amendments 
Okayed  by  ASNE 

THREE  amendments  to  the 

ASNE  by-laws  were  approved 
by  the  membership  April  23.  The 
first  enlarged  the  quota  of  five 
new  members  per  year  from 
cities  having  a  population  of 
less  than  50,000,  empowering  the 
board  to  elect  in  addition  “not 
more  than  two  members  per 
year  from  states  having  no  cities 
of  more  than  50,000  population 
and  one  member  per  year  from 
states  having  only  one  city  of 
more  than  50.000  population.” 

The  second  amendment  res¬ 
cinded  one  on  the  books  which 
threatened  a  member  with  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  Society  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  attend  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  for  three  successive  years. 
The  present  amendment  thus  re¬ 
moves  any  penalty  on  members 
for  non-attendance. 

The  third  amendment  clears 
up  a  discrepancy  in  the  by-laws. 
One  section  sets  the  number  of 
directors  at  12  and  another  pro¬ 
vides  that  each  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  shall  become  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  board  for  three 
years  bringing  the  total  to  15. 
’The  new  amendment  specifies 


“not  over  15  members”  on  the 
board,  to  include  the  three  ex- 
officios. 

Lleras  Urges  More 
Latin-American  News 

ADDRESSING  the  ASNE  April 

22,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  noted 
“that  there  is  a  vast,  mutual  lack 
of  understanding  between  the 
U.  S.  and  the  countries  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  Latin 
Americans  know  almost  as  little 
about  this  country  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  U.  S.  know  about 
them.  And  this  profound  state 
of  ignorance  is  not  relieved  by 
the  newspaper  items  which  on 
the  contrary  tend  to  intensify  it 
and  even  threaten  to  perpetuate 
it.” 

“The  people  of  Latin  America 
and  those  of  the  U.  S.  have  never 
in  all  their  history  spent  two  in¬ 
timate  hours  together  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  on  the  porch.”  Dr. 
Lleras  said,  “What  they  have  had 
instead  is  a  frenzied  exchange 
of  gossip  about  one  another. 
What  we  do  not  know  about  our 
neighbor’s  life  is  fundamental, 
but  dull.  What  we  do  know,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  attractive  and 
scintillating,  but  trivial.” 

Noting  the  emergence  of  the 
U.  S.  as  a  world  power  inter¬ 
ested  in  world  politics,  he  doubt¬ 
ed  that  the  “fetish,  reader  inter¬ 
est”  is  enough  to  govern  fu¬ 
ture  news  coverage.  “If  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  to  be  supplied  with  ne^’s 
only  when  it  calls  for  it,  then 
this  country  will  be  no  better 
informed  than  it  was  when  it 
decided  against  taking  part  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  when 
it  was  inevitably  drawn  into  the 
second  world  war.” 

“Interest  must  be  created, 
where  it  is  lacking.  Informa¬ 
tion  must  be  supplied,  even 
when  not  requested.  News 
should  be  brought  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention  with  an  indication 
of  its  importance  when  he 
would  be  otherwise  unaware  of 
it.” 

Noting  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  any  Latin  American  news  in 
American  newspapers.  Dr.  Lleras 
said:  “North  American  journal¬ 
ism  has  one  glaring  shortcom¬ 
ing:  it  is  entirely  North  Amer¬ 
ican.  Its  editorial  writers  are 
North  American,  and  rightly  so. 
But  so  are  the  columnists,  all  the 
contributors,  all  the  correspon¬ 
dents.  The  result  is  that  anyone 
who  reads  North  American  pa¬ 
pers  exclusively  has  only  a 
North  American  slant  on  world 
affairs. 

“All  this  comes  about  because 
of  the  conviction,  which  happens 
to  be  about  90%  correct,  that 
North  American  journalistic 
methods  have  reached  a  level  of 
perfection  unequalled  abroad.” 

Dr.  Lleras  concluded  by  sug¬ 
gesting  an  experiment:  “You 
might  complement  your  North 
American  correspondents  and 
columnist  staff  with  some  Latin 
Americans.  Request  and  print 
Latin  American  contributions. 
Make  as  sure  as  possible  of  the 
sincerity,  impartiality  and  com¬ 
petence  of  those  correspondents 
and  contributors,  and  then  have 
some  confidence  that  their  opin¬ 
ions  will  arouse  the  interest  of 
your  readers,  even  though  their 
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technique  may  be  unfamiliar 
Finally,  await  the  results  with 
some  patience.  The  reaction 
from  the  North  American  public 
may  be  slow  at  first  but  in  the 
end  the  American  reader  will 
come  to  have  a  good  grasp  of 
foreign  ways  of  life,  of  thought 
of  expression;  and  even  if  he 
never  acquires  a  taste  for  these 
he  would  still  have  some  points 
of  view  that  should  be  extreme¬ 
ly  useful  to  him  in  the  part  he 
is  destined  to  play  in  world  af¬ 
fairs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
this  experiment  were  carried  on 
in  some  other  sections  of  the 
world  in  which  a  great  natural 
interest  already  exists,  the  fine 
response  would  be  most  amaz¬ 
ing.” 

Miller  Cites 
'Identity  of  Interest' 

JUDGE  Justin  Miller,  president 

of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  appealed  to  the 
ASNE  April  23  for  awareness 
of  newspaper  editors  and  for 
their  cooperation  in  combatting 
government  encroachment  on 
freedom  of  information  over  the 
air.  He  cited  the  “same  identity 
of  interest”  of  press  and  radio 
and  warned  that  lessons  of  con¬ 
trol  now  being  learned  by  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  radio  field  may 
some  day  be  applied  against 
newspapers. 

“Most  lawless  of  all  branches 
of  government,  and  least  willing 
to  accept  the  limitations  of  the 
Constitution,  are  some  of  the 
administrative  agencies.  In 
these  bodies.  Congress  has  will¬ 
ing  creatures;  ready  to  dodge 
and  evade  the  Constitution.  The 
set-up  is  really  a  very  simple 
one.  It  is  accomplished  by  the 
following  steps:  1.  an  adminis¬ 
trative  agency  is  created  to  per¬ 
form  a  task  which  combines 
legislative,  executive  and  quasi¬ 
judicial  functions:  2.  it  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  interpret  the  Act 
which  creates  it,  and  its  inter 
pretation  is  presumed  to  be  cor¬ 
rect;  3.  the  courts  are  forbidden 
to  interfere  with  the  agency, 
except  on  appeal,  and  the  area 
of  appeal  is  so  limited  as  to 
make  judicial  review  practiMlly 
inoperative.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  unconsti¬ 
tutional  results,  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  amending  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Herein  lies  the  great¬ 
est  present  threat  to  free  speech 
and  press  in  this  country.’ 

Judge  Miller  said  “you  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  press  may  well  con¬ 
sider  the  possibilities  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  your  own  domain.  Un¬ 
der  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  Clause  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Postmaster-General  has 
received  from  Congress  dele¬ 
gations  of  power  to  control  the 
distribution  of  printed  niaffer 
in  the  mail  and  to  adniimster 
the  second-class  mail  privilege. 
If  he  rules  adversely  to  the  con¬ 
tention  of  a  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine,  his  ruling  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged  in  a  District  Court 
“Suppose  Congress  shouia 
change  the  appellate  procedure 
applicable  in  such  cases. 
pose  Congress  should  fn^trum 
the  Postmaster-General,  1-  w 
base  his  decisions  in  such  cases 
on  considerations  of  ‘pubU^n- 
terest.  convenience  ^nd  new- 
( Continued  on  page  106) 
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#  Spot  N  ews 
Perlormance... 

Editor  Bob  Brou  n  reminiscing  **Shop  Talk** — April  Id 

“It  was  Thursday  night — press  night — and  the  E  &  P  editorial  gang  was  all  down  at  the 
shop  putting  the  baby  to  bed.  It  seemed  like  any  other  Thursday  night  until  Jim  Butler 
phoned  from  Washington  about  six  o’clock  with  the  flash. 

“Forms  almost  closed  and  on  the  press — what  to  do? 

“It  didn’t  take  long  to  decide  E  &  P  had  to  be  in  on  the  biggest  story  in  many  years. 

“Call  Jim  Butler  back,  get  a  story  on  all  the  Washington  angles — phone  Cieorge  Branden¬ 
burg  in  Chicago,  how  are  they  handling  it  out  there — send  Dwight  Bentel  up  to  the  press 
association  offices,  round  up  the  coverage  angles — shoot  Sam  Rovner  around  the  New 
York  newspaper  offices,  how  are  they  mobilizing  the  coverage — Betty  Feezel  roam  Times 
Square,  hugging  the  newsstands,  getting  the  public’s  reaction — Jerry  Walker  hits  for  the 
office,  background  stuff  on  Roosevelt’s  press  relations. 

“We’ve  forgotten  what  our  lead  story  was  to  have  been  in  that  issue  of  April  H,  1945, 
but  it  doesn’t  matter  now.  By  12  o’clock  that  night  we  had  torn  out  six  pages,  made 
them  over,  giving  the  daily  newspapers  a  run  for  their  money. 

“Maybe  it’s  bragging  a  little,  but  we  like  to  look  back  on  that  night  and  reflect  how  our 
weekly  was  on  the  newsstands  and  in  the  hands  of  subscribers  at  9  o’clock  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  with  pictures  of  what  happened  in  newspaper  and  wire  service  offices  in  three  cities.” 

•  It  is  this  spot  news  performance  each 

week  that  has  given  us  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  in  this 
field — a  gain  in  five  years  of  more  than  5,000  net  paid  copies  a  week — 

that  has  made  it  possible  for  us  through  the  years  to  print  more  advertising 
of  newspapers  than  any  other  publication — 

that  has  built  up  our  National  advertiser  A.B.C.  classification  to  over  1,900 
net  paid  each  week — 

that  has  built  up  our  agency  A.B.C.  classification  to  over  600  net  paid 
each  week 
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sity';  2.  to  make  findings  of  fact 
which,  if  supported  by  substan¬ 
tial  evidence,  should  be  un¬ 
challengeable  on  appeal.  .  .  .  His 
ruling,  and  the  dictum  support¬ 
ing  it,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  published  and  promul¬ 
gated  as  law  and  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  for  appeal.  Sup¬ 
pose  this  should  happen  over 
and  over  again  for  years,  until 
a  long  line  of  administrative 
precedents  had  been  built  up.” 

Permission  to  use  the  mails 
could  then  be  denied  on  any 
number  of  grounds  without  ap¬ 
peal,  Judge  Miller  stated. 

“You  say  this  couldn't  hap¬ 
pen.  Well,  it  has  already  hap¬ 
pened  and  is  happening,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  radio  broadcasting. 
Yes,  indeed,  radio  broadcasting 
is  different.  But,  when  the  time 
comes  for  Congress  and  the 
administrators  to  move  in  they 
won’t  mind  the  difference. 
When  the  time  comes  to  pick 
up  the  new-old  philosophy  of 
government-controlled  media  of 
communication,  and  put  rings 
in  editorial  noses,  the  strong- 
government  boys  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  resemblances,  not 
differences.  Then  the  prece¬ 
dents  and  procedures  which  are 
being  forged  for  this  new,  up¬ 
start,  highly  competitive  me¬ 
dium — radio  broadcasting  —  will 
be  very  useful  for  their  pur¬ 
poses. 

“Our  weakness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  several  media  of  com¬ 
munication  are  apparently  un¬ 
aware  of  their  identical  inter¬ 
ests.” 

Judge  Miller  stated  that  the 
First  Amendment  applies  equal¬ 
ly  to  radio  broadcasting  as  to 
the  press  and  that  the  power  of 
Congress  and  of  the  FCC  to  reg¬ 
ulate  broadcasting  arises  under 
the  Commerce  Clause  which  Is, 
in  turn,  limited  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

“Some  undiscriminating  edi¬ 
tors  rely  upon  the  contention 
that  because  broadcasters  are  li¬ 
censed  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  apply  to  them.  If  li¬ 
censing,  in  order  to  prevent 
chaos  in  the  engineering  of 
broadcasting,  warrants  assertion 
of  governmental  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  editorializing  and  to  con¬ 
trol  program  content  of  radio 
stations,  then  licensing  to  con¬ 
trol  distribution  of  newsprint  to 
properly  qualified  persons  ‘in 
the  public  interest’  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  end  with  respect 
to  the  press.” 

At  this  point  Judge  Miller 
quoted  an  editorial  in  full  from 
the  March  6,  1948  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  which  took 
the  position  that  because  broad¬ 
casters  were  already  licensed 
by  government  the  threat  of 
government  control  of  opinion 
on  the  air  through  the  licensing 
device  is  too  great  to  permit 
radio  stations  to  editorialize.  He 
attacked  the  editorial  for  “in¬ 
consistency.” 

“The  same  argument,  neces¬ 
sarily,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  press  should  be  li¬ 
censed  for  any  purpose,  then 
it  must  surrender  its  editorial 
power,  because  a  government 


Commission,  in  granting  li¬ 
censes,  might  be  politically  in¬ 
fluenced  in  doing  so.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  is  not  the  dullness  of 
perception  which  went  into  that 
essay,  or  the  pathetic  inconsis¬ 
tencies  which  pervade  it,  but 
the  eagerness  to  disavow  broad¬ 
casting  and  turn  the  medium 
over  to  the  government,”  Judge 
Miller  charged. 

Judge  Miller  concluded  by 
stating  that  many  broadcasters 
“have  been  even  more  inclined 
to  acquiesce  in  government  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  freedoms 
of  speech  and  press.  They  are 
largely  responsible,  by  their  in¬ 


action,  for  the  pattern  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  which  is 
now  boldly  stated  and  rational¬ 
ized  by  government  speakers. 
They  were,  and  are,  more  vul¬ 
nerable  than  editors — so  far — 
and,  consequently,  merit  your 
sympathy  as  well  as  your  criti¬ 
cal  insistence  that  they  stand  up 
and  fight  for  their  own  rights 
and  freedoms.  But  their  in¬ 
action,  their  acquiescence,  their 
lack  of  experience,  makes  even 
more  necessary  the  support 
which  you — ^from  your  longer 
experience  and  professional 
training — can  give  in  defending 
the  Constitutional  guarantees.’’ 


under  these  economic  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  Hughes  decision  was  that 
Minnesota  had  done  the  right 
thing  when  it  held  this  4o- 
nomic  calamity  to  be  in  the 
same  category  as  public  calam¬ 
ity,  by  fire,  flood  or  earthquake 

The  issues  in  these  court  cases 
luckily  for  all  of  us,  remain  in 
the  economic  area.  In  that  area 
the  police  power  is  in  use  and 
stands  ready  for  further  use 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  much  more  disturbed 
about  the  things  that  created  the 
need  for  the  use  of  the  police 
power  than  the  press  has  under¬ 
stood.  Can  we  as  a  people  de¬ 
vise  methods  of  live-and  let-live 
in  our  daily  enterprises  so  that 
the  people  will  feel  certain  that 
the  capitalists  will  always  func¬ 
tion  as  a  system  to  make  more 
and  more  capitalists?  I  thinly 
the  people  would  like  more  con¬ 
structive  leader^ip  from  the 
press  on  that.  I  am  afraid  that 
too  many  citizens  feel  the  press 
thinks  too  much  of  its  own  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare. 

Meanwhile,  we  here  in  this 
room  must  be  aware  that  if  capi¬ 
talism  stumbles  in  its  job,  if  the 
police  power  is  called  upon  too 
often  as  a  tool  to  keep  capital¬ 
ism  on  the  beam,  there  may 
come  a  day  and  there  may  come 
individuals  wild  enough  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  extend  the  police 
power  even  into  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  There  must  always  be  a 
living  power  in  the  people  to 
protect  and  help  themselves,  but 
they  must  be  a  free  people  and 
they  must  be  conscious  of  the 
burning  devotion  of  their  free 
press  to  their  prosperity  and 
happiness,  sincerely  and  courag 
eously  searching,  asking  ques¬ 
tions  and  unselfishly  seeking  the 
right  answers. 

I  feel  that  in  the  long  memory 
of  the  people  growing  out  of  the 
early  thirties  came  the  mystery 
of  the  1948  election. 

Definition  oi  People  Too  Haxy 

Mr.  Hanes;  Taken  separately  j 
— well,  maybe  that’s  our  trou-  | 
ble — taking  the  press  and/or  the  j 
people  separately  without  full  j 
realization  of  their  interdepen¬ 
dence.  Perhaps  we  of  the  press 
have  been  too  hazy  in  our  def¬ 
inition  of  people. 

Are  they  Chinese  laundrymen, 
country  club  members,  bank 
presidents  or  some  other  minor-  i 
ity?  Judging  by  the  editorial  j 
content  of  some  of  our  papers,  | 
a  minority  group  Is  the  most  im-  ' 
portant  group  in  the  world,  thus  i 
kicking  in  the  teeth  the  old  j 
principle  of  rule  by  majority.  . 

Several  of  our  editors  who  ap-  ^ 
pear  to  have  mesmerized  them-  | 
selves  with  the  theory  that  • 
bloated  few  are  really  bigger 
than  a  normal  many  are  known 
as  great  liberals — which  Is  a  po¬ 
lite  way  of  saying  that  these  fel¬ 
lows  are  really  interested  m 
wining  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

One  of  these  days  there  may 
arise  an  editor  who  will  have 
the  iron  courage  to  fight  for  the 
majorities,  such  as  a  Southern 
writer  who  will  stick  up  fw 
white  folks  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  constitute  about  90  per 
cent  of  his  circulation. 

It’s  a  horrible  occupational 
disease  that’s  destroying  the 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


ASNE  Panel  of  Editors 
Discusses  Elections 

FIVE  member  $  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
comprised  a  panel  to  discuss  the  relationship  of  newspaper 
performance  to  the  outcome  of  the  1948  Presidential  election. 
N.  R.  Howard,  Cleveland  News,  was  chairman.  Other  members  of 
the  panel  were:  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Thomas 
Hanes,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch;  Poul  Miller,  Rochester 


(N.  Y. )  Times-Union;  and  Philip 
Following  is  a  partial  transcript: 

Chairman  Howard:  This  pro¬ 
gram  discussion  this  morning 
comes  to  you  from  the  imag¬ 
inativeness  of  Virginius  Dabney 
who  has  spent  some  time  In 
brooding  over  the  outcome  of 
the  general  national  election  last 
fall,  as  have  many  of  the  rest  of 
us,  and  the  bad  predictions  of  a 
great  many  American  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  opposite  outcome. 

Mr.  Dabney  specifically  asked 
the  four  members  of  this  panel 
to  consider  two  things:  How  did 
the  newspapers  go  so  wrong  as 
they  did  on  the  election?  Please 
read  what  significance  you  can 
into  that  fact  and  the  degree 
of  relationship,  understanding, 
comprehension,  faith,  trust,  mu¬ 
tuality  between  newspapers  and 
people  who  read  newspapers. 
We  have  four  principal  state¬ 
ments  to  present  by  the  four 
members  of  the  panel.  The  first 
will  be  by  Mr.  Finn^an. 

Mr.  Finnegan:  This  panel 
member  can’t  approach  his 
chore  without  recollection  of  the 
occasion  when  our  Society  had 
as  the  main  dish  at  dinner  a  de¬ 
bate  between  Harold  Ickes  and 
Wendell  Wilikie.  The  official 
subject  was  the  third  term,  then 
in  prospect. 

In  trying  to  see  through  the 
third  term  cloud,  we  had  not 
understood  how  deeply  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  wound^  by  the 
shocks  and  punishments  of  a  de¬ 
pression  that  had  toppled  many 
rich  into  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
who  had  to  go  on  relief.  We 
doi^t  that  we  understand  even 
now. 

In  trying  to  understand  the 
present  scene  and  the  deep  cur¬ 
rents  that  motivate  the  crowd, 
or  mass  mind,  there  are  not  al¬ 
ways  clear  lines  marking  off 
some  of  the  issues  we  may  call 
war  and  foreign  policy  from 
those  issues  that  definitely  carry 
over  from  the  depression.  But 
I  believe  we  of  the  press  have 
had  shorter  memories  than  the 
people  on  economic  events  that 
made  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
police  to  save  our  capitalism. 

Assuming  that  one  purpose  of 


H.  Parrish,  Portland  Oregonian. 


this  discussion  is  to  inquire  how 
well  the  press  understands  the 
people  and  how  well  the  people 
understand  the  press,  we  may 
get  some  light  by  looking  at  just 
one  important  happening  of  the 
depression  period. 

It  is  most  important  because 
its  roots  provide,  in  my  book, 
the  fundamental  reasons  that 
prompted  the  people  to  make 
known  their  1948  election 
choice,  not  in  advance  to  the 
press,  not  to  pollsters  or  each 
other  but  in  election  day  itself 
after  the  last  word  was  spoken 
and  the  last  smile  smiled.  Which 
candidate  and  which  party 
seemed  to  share  with  most  vot¬ 
ers  the  common  knowledge  of 
events  of  the  early  1930’s— com¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  uncommon 
things  which  the  people  want 
never  to  happen  again? 

This  happening  is  most  impor¬ 
tant,  too,  because  some  of  its 
effects  are  being  recorded  month 
after  month  not  in  the  press  but 
in  the  court  reports.  'This  hap¬ 
pening  raises  the  question 
whether  capitalism  is  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  it  is,  or  must  be,  fash¬ 
ioned  mostly  by  the  law  of 
emergency.  On  January  8,  1934, 
a  majority  of  “the  nine  old  men” 
of  a  famous  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  momentous  de¬ 
cision  in  the  so-called  Minnesota 
Moratorium  case.  It  is  to  that 
decision  that  I  call  your  earnest 
attention.  Minnesota,  like  some 
25  other  states,  had  used  its 
police  powers  to  protect  govern¬ 
ment  against  violence  growing 
out  of  the  failure  of  capitalism 
to  function  on  the  human  side 
as  well  as  on  the  dollar  side.  Its 
law  altered  contracts  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  time  of  redemption  from 
mortgage  foreclosure  and  execu¬ 
tion  sales  and  other  relief  of  like 
character  and  was  declared 
justified  under  the  police  power 
to  declare  a  public  economic 
emergency. 

•The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
held  that  since  the  legislature 
could  adjourn  the  constitution  in 
time  of  pestilence,  it  could  do  so 
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JAMPOL  METHODS  SPEED  MAILROOM  PRODUCTION 


Built  around  the  well  known  Jampol  Feeder-Conveyor, 
Jampol  Methods  have  just  one  purpose:  To  provide  max¬ 
imum  flexibility  and  efficiency  in  the  processing  and  han¬ 
dling  of  newspapers  through  the  mailroom  and  into  the 
delivery  trucks. 

The  Jampol  Feeder-Conveyor  (Line  Roller  Powertype)  was 
introduced  in  1937  at  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN.  116  OF 

THESE  UNITS  ARE  NOW  IN  OPERATION  OR  ON 
ORDER  IN  MANY  OF  THE  NATION'S  LEADING 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS. 

THE  JAMPOL  FEEDER-CONVEYOR  CARRIES  LOOSE 
STACKS  OF  NEWSPAPERS  TO  EITHER  THE  SISNODE 
OR  TO  THE  WALLASTAR  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE. 
IT  ALSO  CONVEYS  LOOSE  STACKS  OF  PAPERS  TO  THE 
PUSHER  (MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  FEEDER  MECHANISM) 


FOR  USE  WITH  THE  SISNODE.  THE  PUSHER,  THE 
FEEDER-CONVEYOR  AND  OTHER  JAMPOL  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  INSURE  RAPID  HANDLING  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
THROUGH  THE  MAILROOM  AND  INTO  THE  DELIV¬ 
ERY  TRUCKS. 

To  date,  39  Pushers  are  in  operation  or 
ordered  by  these  newspapers: 


BUFFALO  COURIER  EXPRESS 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 
MIAMI  HERALD 

NORFOLK 


OKLAHOMA  TIMES 
PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
RICHMOND  NEWSPAPERS 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 
SEATTLE  POST  INTELLI¬ 
GENCER 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
NEWSPAPERS 


JAMPOL  FEEDER-CONVEYOR,  PUSHER  (MIL- 
WAUKEE  JOURNAL  FEEDER  MECHANISM) 
and  SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE:  This 

complete  system  receives  loose  stacks  of  newspapers  placed 
on  conveyor  by  a  mailer.  It  conveys,  automatically  ties  the 
loose  stacks  with  top  and  bottom  wrapper;  then  automatically 
ejects  the  finished  bundles  into  a  chute  leading  to  the  loading 
platform.  This  is  done  at  a  rate  of  22-24  single  tied  or  10-12 
double  tied  bundles  per  minute. 

Not*:  THo  Jampol  Company  has  oxclusivo  sales  ri9hts  of  tho  Pusher 
(MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  FEEDER  MECHANISM)  to  the  printing  trades. 
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Our  Engineers  Haue  had  Over  25  Years  Experience  In 
the  Handling  of  Newsprint,  Stereotype  Plates  and 
Mailroom  Products.  We  VVIII  Gladly  Discuss  Your 
Problem  If  You  Will  Call  Us. 

OL 

JAMPOL 

COMPANY.  INC. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY: 

728-742  41  St  St..  Breeklya  20.  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  FACTORY:  Sberbreeke.  Qaebee 

OUR  ENGINEERS  HAVE  HAD  OVER  25  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  FIELD 
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AP  Service  Now  Goes 
To  4,274  ’Round  Globe 


KEMSLEY  NEWSPAPERS 
UMITED 

llgcount  Kemsley^s  Review 


The  report  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Associated  Press 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers  follows: 

THE  Associated  Press  started  its 

second  century  auspiciously. 
Since  the  board  of  directors 
made  its  report  last  year, 
achievements  that  should  be 
gratifying  to  all  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  record. 

Some  of  these  of  most  recent 
occurrence  were  spectacular, 
such  as  the  five-hour  photo  beat 
on  the  hospital  disaster  at  Effing¬ 
ham,  Ill.  Other  accomplishments 
were  substantial  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  immeasurable  long-range 
benefits  for  you  and  your  asso¬ 
ciation. 

An  example  is  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  to  intensify  cooperation 
among  the  membership.  This 
program  required,  first,  the  in¬ 
terest  and  support  of  a  strong 
group  within  the  membership. 
The  nucleus  for  this  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
whose  efforts  in  promoting  the 
principle  of  cooperative  news 
exchange  have  been  recognized 
previously  by  the  board. 

Following  the  1948  APME 
meeting,  the  executive  director 
recommended  and  the  board  ap¬ 
proved  a  second  step.  Five  men 
were  designated  as  general  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  undertake  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager.  They 
attend  state  meetings  and  visit 
the  members  to  increase  mem¬ 
bership  a^mreciation  and  coop¬ 
eration.  Their  effort  paralleu 
the  APME  program,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  pursued  energetically  and  on 
an  expanded  scale.  Already 
members  in  more  than  half  the 
country  have  been  visited.  All 
this  activity  is  producing  fruit¬ 
ful  results  among  the  members 
in  the  form  of  intensified  inter¬ 
est  in  their  Associated  Press. 

Coveraq*  of  Bocont  Events 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  like 
period  in  the  history  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  produced  so 
great  an  upswing  in  member 
news  exchange  as  have  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  executive 
editor's  weekly  logs  give  in¬ 
stance  after  instance  of  ^is — 
each  an  inspiring  illustration  of 
energetic  membership  loyalty. 
To  mention  a  few  in  April 
alone: 

Effingham  fire  —  Two  newspa¬ 
pers,  both  more  than  sixty  miles 
from  Effingham,  suppli^  tips 
within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other.  Staffers  of  five  member 
newspapers  heli>ed  cover.  First 
pictures,  which  moved  on  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Wirephoto  five 
hours  ahead  of  any  other 
agency’s  first  transmission,  were 
supplied  by  Decatur  Herald. 

Marion,  S.  D.,  church  explo¬ 
sion — First  tip  from  a  member 
radio  station.  On  the  backstop¬ 
ping  and  clean-up,  there  was  co¬ 
operation  of  a  high  caliber  from 
one  other  radio  and  three  other 
newspaper  members,  one  of  the 


latter  being  the  Chicago  Tribune 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
scene. 

Pacific  Northwest  earthquake 
— Members  in  fourteen  cities 
helped  cover.  Within  eight  min¬ 
utes  after  quake  occurred,  six 
members  were  on  the  wire  with 
reports  of  the  shock.  Longview 
News  had  usable  round  up  with¬ 
in  forty  minutes,  and  Centralia 
Chronicle  reported  a  death  with¬ 
in  an  hour. 

These  and  other  instances  of 
able  handling  of  big  news  re¬ 
flected  the  combination  of  mem¬ 
ber  coverage  and  Associated 
Press  staff  performance.  Other 
noteworthy  staff  or  member-and- 
staff  achievements  this  year  in¬ 
cluded  news  and  photo  coverage 
on: 

The  Mindszenty  trial;  the  Tru¬ 
man  inauguration;  the  Chinese 
civil  war;  the  saga  of  Grady  the 
cow,  the  writing  on  which 
reached  a  new  high  in  original¬ 
ity  and  sprightliness;  Boston’s 
outstanding  writing  on  Winston 
Churchill  which  newspapers  pre¬ 
ferred  over  other  services  by  a 
ratio  of  10  to  1;  the  Washington 
bureau’s  all-around  top-flight 
performance  on  the  intricate 
parliamentary  situation  during 
the  filibuster;  and,  more  recent¬ 
ly,  the  tragedy  of  little  Kathy 
Fiscus. 

Contribution*  by  Radio  Stations 

Gratifying  also  is  the  extent  to 
which  radio  stations  are  now 
contributing  as  members  to  the 
news  coverage  of  the  Associated 
Press.  A  few  recent  examples: 
During  January,  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  station  in  New  England'sup- 
plied  forty-six  stories.  A  radio 
member  gave  the  Associated 
Press  its  first  word  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  fire  in  President  Truman's 
home  town  on  his  inauguration 
day.  On  Bill  Odom’s  record 
flight  from  Honolulu  to  Teter- 
boro,  N.  J.,  he  used  as  a  naviga¬ 
tion  guide  the  signal  of  station 
KGO,  San  Francisco,  which  kept 
the  Associated  Press  informed  of 
the  plane’s  progress  over  the 
Pacific. 

Although  the  board  recognizes 
the  progress  thus  far  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  encouraging  news  con¬ 
tributions  from  radio,  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  radio 
(Continued  on  page  109) 


The  twenty-fifth  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  Kemstey  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
will  be  held  on  May  10th,  1949,  at 
Kemsley  House.  London.  The  Chair¬ 
man,  viscount  Kemsley,  in  a  statement 
circulated  with  the  Report  and  Ac¬ 
counts  for  the  year  ended  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1948,  to  he  submitted  to  the 
Meeting,  announces  that  the  gross 
Trading  Profit  and  Sundry  Income  for 
the  year  amount  to  £2,291,413,  com¬ 
pared  with  £2,468,443  for  1947,  show¬ 
ing  a  decrease  of  £177,030.  Although 
the  revenue  both  from  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  shows  an  increase  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  this  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  extra  wages  and  salaries  paid  (in¬ 
cluding  National  Insurance)  and  by  the 
ailditional  cost  of  newsprint,  in  spite 
of  the  reduction  in  the  quantities  used. 

final  dividend  is  recommended  on 
the  Ordinary  Stock  of  7  per  cent  less 
tax  at  9s.  which  with  the  interim 
dividend  of  5  per  cent  makes  12  [-er 
rent  less  tax,  the  same  as  last  year, 
leaving  the  balance  to  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  Kem.sley  Newspapers  Limiteil 
at  £303,816  compared  with  £272,892 
brought  in  and  in  the  subsidiaries 
£243,986  compared  with  £162,376. 

A  newspaiter  of  the  highest  standard 
demands  a  highly  trained  and  educated 
staff,  conscious  of  its  high  responsibil¬ 
ities.  The  efforts  made  during  the  last 
three  years  to  meet  this  demand  are 
hearing  rich  fruit.  Last  year  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Editorial  Plan,  which 
embraces  within  its  scope  everyone 
from  the  editors  to  the  most  junior 
reiwrters.  Editors  take  part  by  at- 
t-nding  conferences  twice  every  year. 
Kditonal  executives  below  the  rank  of 
editor  have  assembled — about  fourteen 
at  a  time— to  take  part  in  seven  con 
ferciices  during  1948.  Since  the  in- 
aiiguratinn  of  the  scheme  at  the  be-gin- 
iiiiig  of  1948.  415  members  of  the 

editorial  staffs  of  the  papers  have  at¬ 
tended  training  courses  in  I^ndon, 
while  in  the  provinces  approximately 
115  juniors  have  undergone  special 
courses  of  training  devised  for  them 
at  each  centre.  I.ater  this  year  we 
sliall  pr<iceed  to  a  further  and  more 
advanced  programme.  .\t  the  same 
time  comparable  schemes  are  planned 
in  other  departments. 

The  eagerness  of  advertisers  to  use 
Kemsley  newspaiiers  is  a  tribute  not 
merely  to  the  extent  hut  also  to  the 
((uality  of  our  reatlership.  In  1948 
the  pressure  on  space  showed  little 
diminution,  and  with  the  increase  in 
the  sire  of  uewspap«-rs  our  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  has  been  eminently  satis¬ 
factory. 

We  are  entering  a  in-riod  when  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  vit.-il  to  m.nuif.-icturers 
and  distributors.  Conditions  are  chang¬ 
ing.  Turnover  and  profit  are  gradually 
receding  from  the  inflated  war-time 
figures  to  something  nearer  normality. 
In  these  circumstances  wise  manufac¬ 
turers  .and  distributors  will  seek  to 
maintain  their  position  not  by  reduc¬ 
ing  hot  by  increasing  their  adverti.sing. 
.\ly  faith  in  ailvcrtising  was  never 
-Ir' over  than  it  is  today.  Whether 
conditions  are  gooil  or  bad  .-nlvertising 
is  the  surest  means  of  resisting  down- 
waril  trenils  as  it  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  reaping  the  harvest  in  good 
times.  For  a  decade  the  business  of 
atlverfising  has  been  livitrg  in  .a_  strait- 
iseVrt  I  have  sympathised  with  the 
diftieulties  during  this  long  period  of 
restriction  ami  T  wish  .advertising 
agents  .well  in  the  new  npiKtrtunities 
now  oi>ening  out  for  them. 

TllF.  “DAILY  GRAPHIC’ 

We  have  led  the  way  in  making  it 
easy  for  advertisers  to  increase  the 
power  of  their  advertisements  as  active 
and  effective  selling  instruments.  The 


Daily  Graphic  published  early  iu  the 
year  the  first  full-page  advertisement 
to  appear  in  any  newspaper  since  1939 
Other  firms  have  followed  suit  by 
displaying  their  merchandise  in  this 
same  newspaper  in  much  larger  ad¬ 
vertisement  spaces  than  it  has  been 
possible  to  offer  them  for  a  long  time. 
1  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  re 
suits  of  this  advertising  have  exceedeil 
expectations. 

This  does  not  surprise  me,  for  it 
reflects  the  high  quality  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  Graphic.  Here, 
surely,  is  a  main  reason  why  adver¬ 
tisers  who  use  this  newspaper  as  a 
principal  medium  achieve  results  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  circulation. 

All  our  national  newspapers  are 
(opular  and  profitable  media  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and,  no  less,  the  columns  of 
our  provincial  morning  papers  show 
that  tew  advertising  campaigns  can  be 
considered  complete  without  their  use. 
Each  Kemsley  newspaper  is  published 
at  the  heart  of  an  important  industrial 
centre.  They  have  to  withstand  the 
fierce  competition  of  the  national  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers.  That  they  are  able 
to  do  so  with  such  success  depends  on 
their  local  flavoirr  and  strong  individ¬ 
uality.  Their  strongly  entrenched  posi¬ 
tion  and  regular  readership  makes  them 
most  reliable  media  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

While  I  have  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  quality  in  advertising 
media  I  am  glad  at  the  same  time  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  freeing  of  our 
circulations  on  January  3rd  has  proved 
to  be  to  our  great  advantage.  Indeed, 
our  progress  rluring  the  last  two  years 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  Taking 
one  issue  of  each  newspar-er.  the  total 
weekly  circulation  of  our  newspapers 
two  years  ago  was  approximately  9)5 
million.  The  corresironding  figure  to¬ 
day  is  approximately  lO'-J  million. 

Our  desire  to  maintain  quality  was 
res|>onsible  for  the  demsion,  when 
newsprint  was  last  cut  in  1947,  de¬ 
liberately  to  sacrifice  the  circulation  of 
The  .’iundav  Times  rather  than  redu-t 
its  size.  it  was  a  hard  decision  to 
take,  for  it  invidved  rerlucing  the 
weekly  sale  of  the  newspaper  by  some 
50,000  copies.  Circulation  is  now 
free  and  The  .Sunday  Times  has  al¬ 
ready  recovereil  half  the  circulation  it 
sacrificed  in  1947. 

Hefore  the  war  The  Sunday  Times 
Book  Exhibition  was  an  annual  event 
of  great  imiiortance  in  the  literary 
world  and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is 
ixrssihle  to  re-establish  this  Kshibiti'H 
in  1949.  The  special  interest  of  The 
Sunday  Times  in  literature  has,  in  thr 
interim,  been  maintained  hv  the  ann™ 
award  of  The  Sunday  Times  £1. 
Book  Prize. 

Our  coinjianion  tiaiiers,  the  Pady 
Graphic  and  the  Sunday  Graphte.  st 
fain  their  wide  popularitv  as  the  "nj'l'i* 
nicture  newspapers  for  the  home.  Thw 
ohotogranhic  excellence  was  strikinglv 
confirmed  during  the  year  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  gained  in  the  Bneyctopaedia  tm- 
tanniea  competition  for  the  liest  nnt- 
ish  news  pictures  of  the  year. 

.Ml  our  other  Sunday  iiew>i>a|iers 
are  making  most  enc.iuraging  progrew 
The  Sunday  Chronicle,  printed  tath  m 
London  and  in  Manchester,  has,  u 
will  he  seen,  materially  increased  m 
circulation  since  January  3rd.  ‘Uc 
Sunday  Empire  Nesvs,  puhli-ihril  m 
Manchester,  now  has  a  vep-  high  or- 
ci'lation  indeed  —  approximately  -  j 
million,  while  the  Sunday  Man. 
Scottish  Sunday  newspajer.  and  lue 
Sunday  Sun.  our  North-Eastern  hw- 
day  newspaper,  have  both  reconien 
remarkable  increases. 
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meirtbers  to  represent  the  results 
as  adequate.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  full  potential 
is' realized.  The  bureau  chiefs 
are  aiding  them  energetically,  in 
I  concert  with  state  or  regional  as- 

■  sociations  of  radio  members.  In 
little  more  than  twelve  months, 
thirty  such  associations  have 

•  been  formed  covering  thirty- 

I  nine  states,  the  District  ot  Co¬ 

lumbia  and  Alaska. 

One  new  association  of  newspa- 
j  per  members  was  formed  during 

1948,  in  South  Caro.ina,  and  the 
I  others  continued  the  valuable 

services  they  have  long  per- 
I  formed.  Many  associations  estab- 

I  lished  state  continuing  study 

‘  committees  last  year  to  carry 

:  out,  on  a  state  basis,  the  useful 

.  work  done  by  the  APME  com- 

I  mittees  on  a  national  basis. 

Resolutions  directed  to  the 
board  by  the  various  state  or¬ 
ganizations,  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio.  are  hereby  acknowledged. 

In  the  newspaper  field,  four- 
-  teen  afternoon  newspapers,  one 
I  morning  and  three  Sundays 

I  were  admitted  to  membership 

■  durine  1948.  However,  owing  to 

1  consolidations  and  other  changes, 

the  total  number  of  publications 
served  in  this  country  increased 
by  only  one,  from  1,707  to  1,708. 
lUdio  membership  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  456  to  940. 
;  An  additional  120  stations  re¬ 

ceive  Associated  Press  news  as 
j  subscribers  through  Press  Asso- 

!  ciation.  Inc. 

I  Throughout  the  world,  the 

total  number  of  new^apers, 
radio  stations  and  publications 
1  other  than  newspapers  served  as 

.  members  or  subscribers  in- 

I  creased  from  3,931  to  4.274. 

j  Abroad,  your  board  is  com- 

j  pelled  to  report  a  continuation 

of  the  trend  of  governments  to 
;  control  the  news. 

I  Nevertheless,  in  all  accessible 

f  parts  of  the  globe  there  Is  today 

j  an  Associated  Press  representa- 

I  tive  or  an  Associate  Press 

i  newspaper,  and  means  of  prompt 

I  communication. 

In  sixty-one  countries  outside 
the  United  States,  representa¬ 
tive  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
I  tions  are  receiving  the  service 

j  and  have  embraced  Associated 

j  Press  principles.  They  are  also 

I  giving  their  news.  The  value 

i  and  benefits  of  this  to  all  the 

members  of  the  Associated  Press 
)  are  immeasurable. 

■  Full  credit  is  due  the  member¬ 
ship  for  its  determination  that 


What? 

• . .  does  E  &  P  mean 
to  leading  space 
buyers? 
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evex-ywhere  possible  publica¬ 
tions  shall  have  available  your 
association’s  type  of  independent 
world  news  service,  and  that 
your  association’s  leadership 
shall  be  as  pronounced  else¬ 
where  as  at  home. 

The  annual  volume  containing 
minutes  of  the  board  and  execu¬ 
tive  committee  meetings  and  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  1948  al¬ 
ready  has  been  distributed  to 
all.  The  volume  includes  the 
financial  report  of  the  treasurer 
as  approved  by  the  auditors  and 
submitted  to  the  auditing  com¬ 
mittee.  The  board  takes  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  call  attention  to  the 
thorough  and  painstaking  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  auditing  com¬ 
mittee  conducted  its  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  board  wishes  again  to  re¬ 
cord  the  effective  work  of  the 
management  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Cooper.  During  the  year 
there  has  been  continuing  de¬ 
velopment  in  staff  and  in  pro¬ 
cedure.  These  have  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  improved  service. 


Celebrity  Quiz  Gome 
Wins  Wide  Response 

Boston,  Mass. — A  10-weeks’ 
contest  that  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ever  conducted  by  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  in  ^ston 
has  ended,  and  the  winners  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  contest,  conceived  by 
Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Record  -  American  -  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser,  ran  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  American,  and  attracted 
wide  attention.  The  entire  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  staffs 
worked  on  the  contest,  entitled 
"What’s  My  Name?’’ 

The  American  ran  a  picture  of 
a  celebrity  every  day  with  the 
features  of  the  face  blanked  out. 
The  caption  did  not  give  the 
name  of  the  celebrity,  but  gave 
hints  to  his  or  her  identity. 

During  the  final  days  of  the 
contest,  public  libraries  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  suburban  communities 
were  swamped  with  people 
thumbing  through  reference 
books  in  search  for  answers. 


Citation  ior  ASNE 

Washington  —  A  certificate 
of  appreciation  ior  the  press' 
support  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  and  its 
contribution  to  the  nation's 
defense  was  presented  April 
23  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United 
States.  Major  General  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  Fleming.  Chief  of 
the  Army  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Bureau,  made 
the  presentation. 

The  presentotion  was  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution 
odopted  by  the  Notional 
Guard  Association  at  its  70th 
General  Conference. 


for  Hand-set,  Slug-cast 
Job,  Display  and 
Ruleform  Composition 


Plenty  of  strip  material  is  essential  to  efficient  news¬ 
paper  production.  When  material  racks  are  depleted,  the 
makeup  of  ads  and  heads  is  slowed  down,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  time  on  these  unless  an  abundance  of 
strip  material  is  right  at  the  hand  of  the  compositors. 

With  an  Elrod  on  the  job,  such  worries  are  eliminated, 
for  the  Elrod  assures  high-quality  leads,  slugs,  rule  and 
base  material  from  1-p>oint  to  36-points  in  thickness,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  composing  room  needs. 

The  Elrod  is  proved  equipment  through  years  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  service,  and  has  earned  its  creditable  standing 
in  the  modern  publishing  plant. 


Ludlow  .  .  . 


The  Elrod 

I  will  help  to  eliminate  your 
I  strip  material  worries . .  • 
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ASNE  PANEL  ON  ELECTIONS— HANES  SEES  INTEGRITY  SABOTAGED 


continued  on  page  106 
I  virility  of  American  newspapers. 

,  If  each  editor  in  the  United 
States  had  known  as  much  about 
I  the  people  of  his  own  com- 

I  munity  as  he  professed  to  know 

about  the  peopie  of  Korea,  Siam 
i  and  Madagascar,  our  press 

j  would  have  made  bums  out  of 

I  pollsters  before  Mr.  Truman  did. 

The  word  "editor”  in  this  case 
'  is  all-inclusive  —  meaning  that 

managing  editors  and  city  edi¬ 
tors  must  share  blame  wiA 
!  ivory  tower  occupants  for  not 
having  been  close  enough  to  the 
people. 

!  In  passing,  however,  it  might 
be  well  to  pay  respects  to  those 
detractors  who  say  that  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  won  elec¬ 
tions  in  spite  of  the  press. 

Such  asinine  assertions  con¬ 
veniently  ignore  the  obvious 
reality  of  Presidents  speaking 
their  minds  every  day  in  96- 
point  type  on  page  1  while  dis¬ 
senting  editors  were  offering  oc¬ 
casional  rebuttal  in  8-point  type 
on  page  6  or  8. 

Press  Hasn't  Lost  Power.  But . . . 

We  know  that  the  press  hasn’t 
lost  its  power,  but  the  power  is 
not  appJed  with  full  blown  ef¬ 
ficiency  by  delicate  pen  strokes 
on  a  reserved  editorial  page.  It’s 
applied  with  thundering  typo¬ 
graphical  pyrotechnics  on  page  1. 

'rte  distinction  between  edi¬ 
torial  page  content  and  objective 
news  coverage  is  well  under¬ 
stood  in  our  business,  but  we 
have  made  a  sorry  job  of  con- 
j  vincing  the  public  that  editorial 
bias  is  not  slipping  in  between 
the  colunui  rules  on  the  front 
page  —  that  is  on  newq;>apers 
that  practice  Journalistic  honesty. 

It’s  hard  for  the  reader  to  be- 
{  lieve  that  the  editor  can  take  a 
I  violent  political  stand  without 
,  influencing  every  desk  man  and 
every  reporter  in  evaluating 
news. 

I  So  even  if  we  religiously  en¬ 
gage  in  ethical  practices,  we  still 
j  impose  a  severe  strain  upon  toe 
public’s  credulity.  If  a  prisoner 
fails  to  take  the  stand  in  his  own 
I  defense,  the  prosecution  feels 
that  it  has  scored  a  point  against 
‘  i  him.  We  are  not  exactly  prison¬ 
ers,  but  the  trial  is  proceeding 
Just  the  same. 

The  Jury  of  public  opinion  is 
.  listening  carefully  while  the 

I  case  against  us  is  building  up. 

I '  Meanwhile  the  defense  attor- 

.  neys  have  thrown  themselves 
upon  the  ignorance  of  toe  court 
I  and  depart^  to  play  golf  and 
clip  coupons. 

Our  failure  to  point  out  our 
I  virtues  leaves  us  wide  open  to 
•  I  growing  criticism  and  resultant 
!  decreasing  confidence. 

I  While  chanting  platitudes 
I  about  press  freedom,  we  are 
I  permitting  something  infinitely 
;  I  more  precious  to  be  sabotaged — 

I ;  our  reputation  for  integrity. 

.  I  say  reputation  because  as 
ij  I  one  of  the  boys  here  in  the 
lodge  I  must  sadly  concede  that 

I I  we  do  have  a  few  second 
H '  cousins  whose  sense  of  integ- 

rity  is  as  highly  developed  as  a 
jf  Tom-cat’s  celibacy. 

I  y  .  But  when  the  family  is  at- 
|l  tacked  we  defend  these  distant 


relatives  with  a  fiery  vigor  that 
would  put  the  Hatfields  and 
McCoys  to  shame. 

Thus  by  embracing  every 
scalawag,  blackmailer  or  stum- 
blebum  who  might  have  access 
to  a  duplicating  device,  we  beg 
the  people  to  doubt  the  honesty 
and  decency  of  this  queer  assort¬ 
ment  of  interests  which  is  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  good  old  family 
name  of  “Pross.^ 

We  can’t  expect  the  public  to 
practice  inte.ligent  and  chari¬ 
table  discrimination  in  favor  of 
an  industry  that  mule-headedly 
insists  that  it’s  perfect,  smugly 
ignores  criticism  and  nurses  to 
its  bosom  every  Journalistic 
prostitute  who  waves  an  ink- 
smeared  rag. 

If  we  are  to  do  any  good  in 
our  respective  communities  we 
must  enjoy  the  confidence  of  our 
readers.  That  confidence  isn’t 
established  by  preaching  one 
thing  and  practicing  another. 
It  isn’t  established  by  prating 
about  the  freedom  of  the  press 
like  a  bunch  of  parrots  and  then 
condoning  every  flagrant  abuse 
of  that  freedom.  It  isn’t  estab¬ 
lished  by  being  seen  in  public 
with  counterfeiters  and  shell- 
game  operators.  It  isn’t  estab¬ 
lished  by  booting  around  our 
self-prescribed  code  of  ethics 
like  a  rustv  tin  can. 

It’s  established  and  maintained 
through  the  good  old-fashioned, 
time-tested  business  recipe  of 
producing  a  quality  product, 
labeling  it  as  such  and  fighting 
to  the  last  ditch  every  cheap 
chiseling  racketeer  who  attempts 
to  muscle  into  the  market. 

We  too  have  the  recipe  for  a 
good  product.  It’s  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  There  is 
no  business,  industry,  profession 
or  institution  that  can  produce 
a  more  idealistic  and  practical 
instrument  than  our  code. 

It  describes  the  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  we  want  our  readers  to 
think  we  are  publishing,  the 
kind  of  newspaper  we  ought  to 
publish.  And  that’s  where  the 
hoodwinking  begins. 

ASNE  on  Masthead 

And  it  is  sometimes  getting 
that  poisonous  substitute  in  a 
package  bearing  the  ASNE 
label. 

Surely  we  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  dispelling  the  un¬ 
certainty  about  our  integrity 
that  prevents  the  people  from 
giving  us  their  wholehearted 
confidence.  The  ASNE  could 
perform  a  tremendous  service  to 
the  press  of  America  by  provid¬ 
ing  at  least  one  stronghold  of 
decent  Journalism. 

Newspapers  whose  editors  are 
members  of  this  organization 
should  proudly  boast  of  it  on 
their  mastheads.  People  would 
soon  learn  that  any  newspaper 
bearing  the  insigne  of  the  ASNE 
could  be  trusted. 

That  happy  conditions  would 
and  could  come  about  only 
when  and  if  our  organization 
summoned  the  courage  to  under¬ 
go  a  rigid  self-examination.  It 
would  come  about  only  when 
every  newspaper  represented  in 
the  ASNE  lived  up  to  every 
word  in  the  code  of  ethics. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
couldn't  set  ourselves  up  as  a 
group  of  conscientious  practi¬ 
tioners  while  blithely  okaying 
membership  applications  from 
Journalistic  stinkers. 

It  would  mean  that  our  mem¬ 
bership  committee  would  con¬ 
cern  itself  less  about  the  size 
of  a  new^iapcr’s  circulation  and 
more  about  toe  size  of  its  hon¬ 
esty,  its  decency,  its  integrity 
and  the  heart  of  its  publisher. 

Good  Reporting  Can  Fix 

Mr.  Miller:  There  is  nothing 
wrong  as  between  newspapers 
and  the  people  that  good  report¬ 
ing  won’t  fix. 

There  is  one  qualification.  To 
good  reporting  must  be  added 
teamwork  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  throughout  the  news¬ 
paper  organization. 

A  newspaper  could  still  look 
bad  as  of  last  November  even  if 
it  had  reporters  able  to  find  out 
and  write  what  really  was  going 
on.  I  could  look  bad  if  it  gave 
inadequate  play — or  no  play — to 
the  good  reporter’s  stuff.  It  could 
look  bad  if,  due  to  lack  of  team¬ 
work  and  mutual  understanding, 
the  editorial  page  failed  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  reflect  the  intelli¬ 
gence  dredged  up  by  the  good 
reporting. 

Many  a  newspaper  must  have 
had  at  least  one  reporter  who 
knew  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing  last  fall.  Few  newspa¬ 
pers  made  the  most  of  such  re¬ 
porters.  Hence,  I  suggest  that 
at  least  some  such  newspapers 
were  guilty  of  nothing  more 
than  a  disjointed  performance  in 
reporting  the  1948  election. 
Every  newspaper  —  including 
those  which  apparently  didn’t 
have  a  man  in  toe  shop  who 
knew  the  score — can  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  those  who  had  the 
dope  and  muffed  it. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  newspap'ers  needed  to  drop 
ninety  other  sideshows  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  concentrate  on  good  re¬ 
porting,  that  time  is  now.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when,  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  late-lamented  election 
performance,  tribute  should  be 
paid  a  good,  oldrfashioned  re¬ 
porter,  that  time  is  now. 

A1  Moss  is  the  cigar-chewing 
political  reporter  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union.  He  writes  a 
local  column.  On  October  28, 
1948,  A1  Moss  wrote  that  the 
election  was  all  over  but  the 
shouting.  He  went  on: 

"Political  observers  believe 
that  President  Truman  will 
carry  Rochester  though  not  the 
county  if  labor  turns  out.  Save 
your  brickbats,  that  is  solely  an 
opinion  based  on  survey  and 
conversations  with  persons  away 
from  Republican  and  Democratic 
headquarters. 

"Despite  what  certain  Repub¬ 
lican  city  ward  leaders  are  tell¬ 
ing  their  chief,  Tom  Broderick, 
some  of  the  Republican  lieuten¬ 
ants  and  corporals  have  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  that  they  don’t  think 
they  can  carry  their  wards. 

“Conversations  with  persons 
who  cannot  be  classed  as  down- 
the-line  Republicans  or  Demo¬ 
crats  have  disclosed  some  in¬ 
teresting  reasons  why  they  will 
not  vote  for  Governor  Dewey. 


Remember,  now,  they  are  not 
my  words.  .  .  .” 

Moss  went  on  from  there  to 
add  up  two  and  two,  fill  in  the 
whys  and  wherefores.  Local 
election  returns  bore  Moss  out. 

Note  a  few  particular  points 
about  the  paragraphs  Just  read. 
Nowhere  do  you  find  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  information  from  “ofia- 
cial  sources.’’  Moss’  whole 
piece  was  based  on  information 
he  got  everywhere  else  but 
"from  headquarters.”  And  Moes 
himself  not  only  was  good 
enough  reporter  to  know  he  was 
right;  he  also  was  good  enough 
reporter  to  know  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  would  think  he  was  wrong. 
That’s  why  he  kept  emphas^ing 
that  he  was  Just  a  reporter  re¬ 
porting.  Still  he  reported  the 
same  findings  and  added  the 
forecast  in  two  other  places. 

What  did  toe  rest  of  us  at 
Rochester  think  and  do  about 
A1  Moss’s  reporting  at  the  time? 
Not  much.  I,  for  one,  believed 
he  was  out  on  a  limb.  His  fore¬ 
cast  was  confined  to  his  personal 
column,  but  his  managing  edi¬ 
tor  did  print  it.  He  didn’t  or¬ 
der  it  held  out! 

Which  gets  me  back  to  the 
teamwork  and  the  understat¬ 
ing  and  the  liaison  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  near  the  outset — and 
greater  appreciation  of  which 
has,  since  the  election,  gotten 
Al  Moss  assigned  to  the  editorial 
page  staff  for  a  hitch  or  two. 
One  idea  was  to  help  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Moss  and  his 
methods. 

Too  Many  Wrong  Queaiions 

If  fifteen  or  twenty  new^a- 
pers  had  enjoyed  such  reportmg 
of  the  situation  in  their  locali¬ 
ties  and  had  really  played  it 
( which  we  didn’t  any  more  than 
some  of  you),  toe  record  of  the 
whole  lot  of  us  the  country 
over  might  have  been  far  dif¬ 
ferent  in  1948. 

Sure,  newspapers  ought  to  be 
asking  themselves  questions 
about  the  election  and  a  lot  oi 
other  things.  The  trouble  is,  in 
my  opinion,  that  too  many  ask 
the  wrong  questions. 

Some  editors  worry  because 
of  these  constant  assertions  that 
the  newspapers  are  “out  of  step 
with  the  people.”  That  isn’t 
anything  to  worry  about  unless 
it  proves  that  newspapers  Just 
don’t  know  what  the  people  are 
thinking  and  doing.  Newspapers 
ought  to  know.  And  new^- 
pers  ought  constantly  to  encour¬ 
age  the  people  to  write  what 
they’re  thinking  in  letters  the 
newspapers  can  print.  But  it 
doesn’t  follow  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  wrong  if  it  doesn’t  agree 
with  majority  opinion. 

A  point  to  worry  about  i* 
whether  we  are  making  the 
right  approach  in  the  effort  to 
secure  acceptance  of  our  news¬ 
papers  and  so  acceptance  of 
more  of  our  editorial  views. 

If  an  editor  wonders  why  he 
was  not  able  to  exert  more  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  voters,  he  may 
well  conclude  that  his  approach 
is  more  likely  to  have  bMn 
wrong  than  his  arguments.  Our 
( Continued  on  page  112) 
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Ar  Lulogizes  Agency  Adds 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  Gadget  Room 

*  J  Chicago  —  When  C.  Wendel 

/  nst  h  fiiinder  Muench  Advertising  Agency 
*  , .  -w  *  i  moves  into  its  enlarged  quarters 

The  resolution  of  tribute  to  the  qjj  22nd  floor  in  the  Lin- 
late  Frank  B.  Noyes,  adoptra  by  Tower  building.  75  E. 

the  board  of  directws  of  Asso-  Wacker  Drive,  here  May  1,  the 
ciated  Press  and  read  at  the  an-  agency  will  have  both  an  “in- 
nual  meeting,  fo.lows:  telligence  center”  and  a  “gadget 

With  the  passing  of  Jra^  room.” 

Brett  Noyes  on  Dtc.  1,  19«,  Tne  former,  explains  C.  Wen- 

Associated  Press  lost  the  last  ot  ^jgj  M^uench,  president,  will  fea- 
Its  founders.  ...  w  ture  sales  maps  reflecting  cur- 

Prepared  as  they  had 'been  by  j-ent  marketing  conditions  in 
Mr.  Noyes’  long  illness,  hw  ocato  principal  population  centers,  as 
nevertheless  caine  as  a  shM^o  reported  by  the  agency’s  own 
the  entire  membership  oa  Ine  observers.  The  gadget  room 
Associated  Press.  will  include  an  actual  store  shelf 

Having  served  on  theboard  of  counter  conditions  to  per- 

the  parent  company.  The  Asm-  measuring  and  strengthen- 

ciat^  Press  of  Illinois,  Mr,  jj^g  qj  packaging,  and  point-of- 
Noyes  became  president  of  the  ggie  material, 
reorganized  Associated  Press  . 

when  the  'follow^if  the  Star,  he  was  willing  to  subordi- 

?hiTinSiXn?emI  "“‘e  his  personal  interests  to 
toe  older^  ‘hose  of  the  organization. 

<^urt  Right  up  to  the  last  board  of 

'  Mr  ^NoYM^erved  as  president  directors’  meeting  he  ever  at- 
#  Pr^  tended.  Mr.  Noyes  retained  his 

lsSr.13  w  “."im  °w.  •r'SlS 

dent  from  1938  until  his  death.  hack  at  him,  we  realize  that  he 
He  attended  the  meetings  of  toi 

the  board  until  two  years  ago,  w,  Thp 

when  his  health  prevented  him 

from  venturing  outside  of  Wash-  Press  in  the  last  fif- 

■  «  .  •  Frank  Noyes  led  the  good  life 

His  Career  Reviewed  and  led  it  to  the  full  He  was 

It  is  well  to  review  the  tre-  an  equally  good  judge  of  a  fine 
mendous  contribution  made  by  dinner,  a  printing  press,  or  a 
Frank  B.  Noyes  to  the  organize-  poem.  He  was  the  complete 
tion.  His  availability  during  the  gentleman  and  he  lived  by  a 
period  of  its  greatest  need  goes  strict  application  of  the  true  gen- 
far  to  strengthen  one’s  faith  in  tleman’s  code  of  noblesse  oblige, 
an  overweaning  power  that  gov-  May  God  rest  his  soul, 
erns  the  affairs  of  men  and  in-  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that 
stitutions.  the  board  of  directors  send  this 

Bom  the  son  of  a  notable  expression  of  deepest  sympathy 
American  editor,  Mr.  Noyes  was  and  condolence  to  the  members 
marked  for  that  profession  from  of  his  family,  with  whom  we 
his  early  youth.  Everything  con-  share  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss, 
duced  to  make  him  the  ideal  And  be  it  resolved  that  copies 
president.  He  was  invested  by  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  his 
Providence  with  a  passion  for  family,  to  the  Washington  Star 
what  turned  out  to  be  his  life  and  to  all  members  of  The  AP. 
work,  namely,  the  creation  in  ■ 

O" 

objectively,  without  fear  or  fa-  „ 

vor,  and  the  feeling  that  the  sine  Wtnaton-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal 
qua  non  of  such  a  press  was  the  .  Sentinel,  has  been 

existence  of  a  cooperative  news  appoint^  a  member  of  the 
service,  dedicated  to  the  same  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
principles.  Education  by  Gov.  W.  Kerr 

,  Scott.  His  new  term  will  ex- 

Complele  Gentleman  pjre  April  1,  1957. 

None  of  us  will  ever  forget 
how  ably  he  conducted  the  an¬ 
nual  matings  in  the  days  when 
the  policy  of  the  organization 
had  not  been  marked  out  with 
that  clarity  which  has  distin¬ 
guished  it  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Yet  we  all  realized  that  the 
reason  why  he  was  such  a  con- 
tructive  force  was  that  he  really 
loved  ^e  Associated  Press.  And 
the  sincerity  became  crystal- 
clear  when,  the  publisher  of  a 
great  paper  like  the  Washington 


inf  hen  things  go  wrong  on  job  schedules,  the  speed 
of  Air  Express  lets  you  make  closing  dates  with 
time  to  sp2Lre.  And  when  you  use  Air  Express  as  the 
standard  shipping  method  (as  many  printers, 
agencies  and  electrotypers  do),  there’s  more  time 
to  do  a  better  job. 

Air  Express  is  the  world’s  fastest  shipping  service. 
That’s  because  shipments  go  by  Scheduled  Airline. 
They  keep  moving  ’round  the  clock.  Speedy  door- 
to-door  service,  too— at  no  extra  cost. 

FACTS  on  low  Air  Express  rotes 

Preuentation  (16  lbs.)  goes  900  miles  for  St.  Mt. 

Dealer  displays  (6  lbs.)  go  600  miles  for  SI.67. 

(Same  day  delivery  in  many  cases  if  you  nhip  early). 

Only  Air  Ixprets  gives  you  ell  these  etlvantagesi  Special  pick-up 
and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost.  You  get  a  receipt  for  everj  shipment 
and  delivery  is  proved  by  signature  of  consignee.  One-carrier 
responsibility.  Assured  protection,  too  valuation  coverage  up  to 
$50  without  extra  charge.  Practically  no  limitation  on  size  or 
weight.  For  fast  shipping  action,  phone  Air  Express  Division, 
Railway  Express  Agency.  And  specify  “Air  Express  delivery” 
on  orders. 


Tou  are  losing  money, 
da}'  after  day,  if  time  is 
lost  in  the  lock-up.  Are 
chases  warped?  Are 
screws  and  screw  slots 
worn?  Are  the  chases 
the  right  size? 

Have  you  reduced  your 
page  and  now  have  to 
use  filler  pieces?  If  the 
^  answer  to  any 
ot  these  ques- 
tions  is  “Yes" — 


Rotss  Includ*  ipsciot  pkk-up  ond  dsSvsrs 


M.tCHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  mov- 
1*’  .  entire  newnpaper 

wantM,  repair?*,  maintenance,  fterrice 
nation  wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  8t.,  Lons:  Inland  City  1,  N,  Y, 
HTillwell  6*0008-0009 
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panel  on  Elections 

continued  from  page  112 

people  in  his  community  w^t. 

^^nswering  further  Mr. 
Brown’s  question,  I  feel  that  the 
issue  here  is  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  press  in  fathoming  what 
is  in  the  people’s  minds  and  re¬ 
porting  it,  and  whether  I  made 
it  plain  in  my  prepared  paper  or 
aot,  I  do  not  know,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  it  was  one  of 
those  things  that  was  in  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds  that  no  reporting 
could  decide  or  no  reporting 
could  find  out,  because  I  think 
that  the  decision  was  made  at 
the  very  last  hour.  I  feel  that 
it  was  made  by  a  large  group 
of  people  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  who  said,  “There  is 
not  much  difference  between 
what  these  two  men  are  saying 
up  on  the  platform  and  I  am 
going  to  decide  this  on  my 
hunch  and  my  hunch  goes  back 
to  the  things  that  were  common 
knowledge  back  in  the  1930’s, 
and  I  am  making  my  bet  on  Mr. 
Truman.”  I  don’t  think  any  re¬ 
porters  could  have  found  that 
out  in  advance  of  election  day. 

CHAnufAN  Howard:  Tom, 
would  you  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  Hanes:  Of  course,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  believes  that 
an  honest  editor  who  has  any 
sense  of  decency  at  all  would 
run  around  all  the  time  to  find 
out  how  the  people  were  going 
to  vote  and  then  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  procession. 


although  it  has  been  said  that 
that  is  how  you  get  a  good  lead¬ 
er.  He  finds  out  which  way  the 
peop.e  are  going  and  then  he 
gets  there  and  leads  them. 

But  the  point  I  tried  to  make 
was  this:  I  am  afraid  that  we  do 
not  talk  enough  about  the  objec¬ 
tivity  of  our  news  columns.  Of 
course,  it  is  fine  for  the  editors, 
and  the  editorial  writers,  and 
the  people  who  make  the  policy 
of  the  paper  to  say  the  things 
on  the  editorial  page  that  they 
think  are  good  lor  the  people 
and  good  for  the  community, 
and  nobody  would  have  any  re¬ 
spect  for  an  editor  who  did  not 
do  that.  I  feel  the  danger  lies 
in  the  public  not  being  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  that  editorial 
opinion  is  not  creeping  into  the 
news  columns. 

I  repeat  something  I  said 
earlier,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
hurts  once  in  a  while  for  an  edi¬ 
tor  to  be  on  the  side  of  a  ma¬ 
jority. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  would  like  to 
disagree  a  bit  with  Mr.  Finne¬ 
gan.  In  my  opinion,  there  were 
a  lot  of  reporters  who  could 
have  found  out  what  was  going 
to  happen  if  they  had  asked  the 
right  people. 

As  far  as  the  editorial  views 
of  the  paper  are  concerned,  my 
only  contention  is  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  cannot  do  a  smart 
joib  if  he  forms  his  opinions 
merely  on  what  he  knows  of  his 
own  knowledge,  because  he  does 
not  get  around  the  way  these 
boys  do  and  he  should  have 
close  and  Intimate  contact  with 
them  to  know  their  thinking  and 


apply  that  in  the  intelligent  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  job. 

Mr.  Finnegan:  I  have  had  a 
lot  of  experience  with  polls  on 
at  least  two  occasions  when  we 
ran  polls  in  our  state  that  were 
99.99  per  cent  correct.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  election,  when  Roosevelt 
ran  for  President,  we  said  he 
would  carry  the  State  of  Illinois 
by  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
vote  and  he  did.  In  that  same 
election,  a  senatorial  candidate 
on  the  Republican  ticket  won 
by  ha  f  of  1  per  cent  of  the  vote 
and  we  had  predicted  that  he 
would. 

In  this  election  we  followed 
the  same  practice.  We  went  to 
the  same  counties  and  handled 
our  ballots  in  the  same  way. 
That  poll  showed  that  Mr..  Adlai 
Stevenson,  who  was  running  for 
governor,  was  going  to  win  by 
a  very  big  margin,  and  he  won 
by  the  largest  margin  that  any 
governor  of  Illinois  had  ever 
been  elected  by.  The  same  poll 
showed  that  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
was  running  for  senator  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  was  going  to 
win  by  a  somewhat  lesser  mar¬ 
gin  and  he  won  by  a  good  deal  of 
a  lesser  margin.  On  the  presi¬ 
dency,  however,  we  were  com¬ 
pletely  wrong.  These  are  from 
the  same  people.  The  same  peo¬ 
ple  voted  for  governor  and  told 
us  how  they  were  going  to  vote 
and  they  voted  for  senator  and 
told  us  how  they  were  going 
to  vote.  They  voted  for  the 
President  and  Truman  got  less 
than  a  majority  in  the  state,  but 
on  election  day  and  for  days  be¬ 
fore  election,  our  polls  showed 


that  Mr.  Truman  was  coming  up 
very  rapidly.  On  election  day 
the  miracle  happened. 

It  is  largely  the  exjierience  of 
that  poll  that  has  led  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  decision  was  made 
on  election  day  and  could  not 
have  been  fathomed  by  any  re¬ 
porter. 

South  Texas  Group 
Elects  Luling  Signal 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  —  Meeting 
in  annual  convention  here,  the 
South  Texas  Press  Association 
has  elected  Hal  Bridges,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Luling  Signal, 
as  president  to  succeed,  Morris 
Roberts,  of  the  Victoria  Daily 
Advocate. 

The  Weslaco  News,  published 
by  Brad  Smith,  won  the  com¬ 
munity  service  plaque.  Cups 
went  to  the  San  Marcos  Record 
and  the  Columbus  Colorado 
County  Citizen, 

m 

Elected  to  Council 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Franklin  F. 
Swan,  former  copyreader  for 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  now  pubUsher  of  the  Oceon 
Beach  (Calif.)  News,  has  been 
elected  to  the  City  Council. 

■ 

Circulator  Slain 

United  Press  reported  from 
San  Juan  this  week  that  Erasmo 
Vando,  41,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Diario  de  Puerto  Rico 
had  been  shot  to  death  in  his 
office  by  a  discharged  truck 
driver.  The  suspect,  Francisco 
Tosado,  gave  himself  up. 


1 


Barley,  America’s  Pioneer  Grain 


•  Barley  is  one  of  the  world’s  oldest  grains, 
so  it  seems  appropriate  that  its  American  his¬ 
tory  began  even  before  the  Pilgrims  landed. 

According  to  available  records,  the  first 
known  white  man  to  set  foot  on  New  England 
was  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gosnold  of  Falmouth, 
England.  He  landed  near  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
on  May  15,  1602.  That  summer  he  planted 
English  barley  on  islands  off  Massachusetts— 
18  years  before  the  Mayflower’s  arrival. 

In  early  days,  barley  was  grown  primarily 
for  one  purpose:  as  an  ingredient  for  beer. 
Rhode  Island  became  especially  noted  for  malt¬ 
ing  barley  production  and,  in  fact,  claimed 
barley  as  its  leading  agricultural  product  during 
the  latter  portion  of  this  period. 


Today,  of  course,  most  barley  is  grown  chiefly 
for  feed  purposes,  while  the  best  grade,  which 
germinates  easily,  is  used  for  brewing  purposes 
and  nets  a  substantial  premium  for  the  grower. 
Malting  of  the  barley  produces  a  distinctive 
taste  and  aroma  which  is  carried  over  to  the 
finished  beer  and  ale. 

Aided  by  cereal  scientists,  employed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  have 
been  working  on  improved  methods  for  the 
growing  and  malting  of  barley,  American  farm¬ 
ers  are  progressively  harvesting  superior  qualities 
of  the  principal  brewing  ingredient.  TTiis  im¬ 
provement,  in  turn,  is  being  passed  on  to  the 
end  products— beer  and  ale,  America’s  bever¬ 
ages  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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M.E.S  Talk  Shop  Before 
Society  of  Editors 


FOLLOWING  is  a  partial  tran¬ 
script  of  a  “shop  talk”  panel 
conducted  by  five  managing  edi¬ 
tors  before  the  American  Swiety 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  April  21.  William  P. 
Steven,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
was  chairman.  Members  of  the 
panel  were:  Norman  Shaw, 
Cleveland  Press;  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  George  Cornish,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  and  J. 
Russell  Wiggins,  Washington 
Post. 

Chairman  Stivcn:  You  have 
before  you  five  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  this  is  going  to  be  a 
very  practical  shop-talk  after¬ 
noon  in  which  we  are  going  to 
try  to  tell  you  what  we  Uiink 
about  the  major  problems  which 
managing  editors  face.  These 
problems  include  everything 
from  copy  boys  to  women  re¬ 
porters  to  publishers  to  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  to  public  serv¬ 
ice  projects,  etc. 

One  of  the  principal  problems 
that,  we  have  is  that  one  of: 
How  do  you  hire  geniuses?  How 
do  you  tell  a  genius  from  a 
dope?  How  do  you  train  the 
genius  and  keep  him  happy? 

Norman  Shaw  has  one  of  the 
most  interesting  projects  of  that 
kind  in  the  country. 

Good  Editor— Good  Staff 
Mr.  Shaw:  One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  problems  of  the  managing 
editor  always  has  been  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  there  is.  of  course, 
among  the  editors  a  widespread 
notion  that  a  good  editor  is  a 
guarantee  of  a  good  newspaper. 
That  might  be  so,  but  it  is  not 
always  so,  because  even  more 
important  is  a  good  staff,  or 
maybe  I  should  say  that  the  test 
of  a  good  editor  is  how  good 
a  staff  he  gets. 

The  problem  of  getting  a  good 
staff,  of  course,  is  increasingly 
difficult  and  serious.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  editor,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  economy  or  any  other 
reason,  could  sweep  out  a  lot  of 
people  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
and  then  expect  on  Monday 
morning  to  hire  a  lot  of  others. 

Well,  there  isn't  the  turnover 
there  used  to  be  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  fortunately. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  se¬ 
curity.  There  are  fewer  men 
leaving  jobs  and  fewer  good 
men  being  fired  and  the  time  is 
past,  it  seems  to  me,  when  any 
newspaper  can  expect  to  find 

flood  men  wandering  around 
ooking  for  jobs.  The  good  men 
are  staying  on  their  jobs.  They 
are  not  being  fired  and  they 
are  not  quitting  and.  when  a 
vacancy  comes,  if  there  is  not 
someb(^y  already  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  ready  to  fill  it,  then 
the  chances  of  getting  compe¬ 
tent  help  are  not  very  good. 

Chairman  Steven:  How  do 
you  go  about  it? 

Mr.  Shaw:  It  seems  to  me  all 
editors  and  managing  editors 
ought  to  give  more  and  more 
attention  to  training  their  own 
staff  instead  of  exporting  good 


men  to  come  already  trained 
from  some  other  staff.  The  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  take  young 
men  and  women  right  out  of 
college  without  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  take  them  on  as 
copy  boys  in  an  elementary, 
beginning  job,  and  work  them 
gradually  upward,  teaching 
them  the  business  as  they  go. 
We  have  been  working  on  this 
system  for  quite  a  few  years  and 
now  follow  the  practice,  almost 
exclusively,  of  developing  our 
staff  from  the  beginning. 

We  have  an  office-boy  and  of¬ 
fice-girl  staff  of  fourteen  people. 
There  are  eleven  boys  and  ^ree 
girls.  We  take  them  on  with 
the  promise  that,  if  they  make 
good,  they  will  get  a  reporting 
and  writing  Job,  or  a  job  in 
whatever  branch  oi  the  business 
they  are  interested  in  after  they 
have  been  on  the  paper  from 
three  months  to  a  year. 

Training  Copy  Boys 

We  try  to  do  it  in  six  to  eight 
months  and  do  not  let  it  go  be¬ 
yond  twelve.  We  pass  them 
around  and  give  them  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  the  departments  in 
the  paper  and  find  out  from  the 
heads  of  those  various  depart¬ 
ments  how  good  these  people 
are.  In  that  way  we  feel  we  can 
judge  them  fairly.  We  can  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  ones,  and  the  in¬ 
competents  we  can  weed  out 
early.  We  can  promote  them 
when  they  are  ready  and  when 
a  vacancy  occurs.  We  believe  in 
the  long  run  we  are  developing 
a  staff  of  higher  competence 
than  by  hiring  outsiders. 

Chairman  Steven:  Do  jrou 
have  college  people  for  that  type 
of  job? 

Mr.  Shaw:  We  have  no  trou¬ 
ble.  We  have  advertised  our 
system  widely.  So  many  news¬ 
papers  won’t  take  people  with¬ 
out  experience  and  we  find,  that 
if  they  know  we  prefer  them 
without  experience,  we  get  a 
long,  steady  procession.  We  get 
2,000  applications  a  year  from 
college  graduates,  to  learn  the 
business  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Wiggins:  Mr.  Shaw,  don’t 
you  find  that  the  very  best  of 
these  people  get  tired  of  being 
copy  boys  after  about  six  months 
and  get  very  impatient  if  they 
do  not  get  a  chance  at  a  first- 
rate  reporting  job  and  you  have 
a  tendency  to  lose  the  best  ones 
you  wou  d  like  to  keep  and  the 
ones  of  second  grade  capacity  do 
stay  on? 

Mr.  Shaw:  No.  We  found  that 
true  in  a  very  few  cases.  For 
the  most  part,  we  found  they 
are  willing  to  stay,  provided 
they  believe  they  are  getting 
good  training.  We  find  they  are 
willing  to  stay  up  to  a  year  if 
they  believe  they  are  going  to 
get  a  good  job  when  they  get 
through. 

Mr.  Cornish:  How  do  you 
manage  to  find  spots  for  all 
these  people  on  the  paper? 

Mr.  Shaw:  We  do  not  always 
find  spots  as  early  as  we  would 
like  to.  There  is  some  turnover. 


We  hire  an  average  of  one  a 
month  and  probably  half  of 
those,  six  a  year,  survive  the 
copy-boy  training  period.  We 
try  to  send  them  to  the  police 
beat,  where  they  get  basic  fact¬ 
gathering  experience  and  half 
of  the  MX  survive  that.  That 
leaves  for  you  with  three  a  year 
to  place.  And  we  do  have  that 
number  of  vacancies.  That  is  on 
an  editorial  staff  of  165  people. 

Mr.  Cornish:  Are  there  any 
contract  problems? 

Mr.  Shaw:  We  did  not  run 
Into  any.  We  found  the  Guild 
happy  to  have  us  train  them 
that  way.  We  are  paying  a  little 
above  the  copy-boy  Guild  mini¬ 
mum.  They  average  out  more 
than  if  they  got  reporters’  pay 
for  the  one  day  they  are  as¬ 
signed  as  a  reporter. 

Training  Classes 

We  also  have  training  classes 
for  them.  Every  W^nesday 
afternoon  the  head  office-boy 
presides  over  a  meeting  of  all 
boys  and  girls  he  can  get  to¬ 
gether  at  three  o'clock  on  office 
Ume  and  has  a  speaker  from 
somewhere  in  the  plant,  from 
the  editorial  plant  or  the  me¬ 
chanical  department,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  learn  a  lot  in 
attending  those  sessions.  On 
each  Monday  night,  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  we  have  a  free  class 
in  news  writing  taught  by  the 
chief  editorial  writer.  We  allow 
ten  in  a  class  and  we  limit  it  to 
six  classes  before  we  start  with 
a  fresh  group.  That  involves 
instruction  in  handling  facts  and 
writing  short  news  stories. 

Chairman  Steven:  Do  you 
have  people  on  your  staff  who 
have  come  through  that  course 
and  have  come  up  into  higher 
positions? 

Mr.  Shaw:  I  think  about  fifty 
or  sixty  on  our  staff  started  as 
office  boys  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  Wiggins:  Do  you  bring 
them  on  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority  or  bring  the  brighter 
ones  along  faster. 

Promoted  on  Ability 

Mr.  Shaw:  One  of  the  best 
things  that  can  happen  to  a 
group  of  office  boys  is  to  have 
the  last  one  hired  be  the  first 
one  to  be  promoted.  They  know 
it  is  not  on  a  seniority  basis. 
We  promote  them  when  we 
think  they  are  good  enough  and 
depending  on  the  record  they 
make  as  office  boys.  One  of  the 
tests  of  a  good  office  boy  and 
one  of  the  tests  of  the  young 
reporter  and  writer  is:  How 
many  ideas  does  he  have?  Is  he 
alert  and  aggressive  and  critical, 
doing  more  than  just  the  routine 
office  boy’s  job  and  doing  more 
than  just  what  he  is  told.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  what  we  call 
democracy  in  the  news  room. 
That  means  that  everybody  can 
offer  ideas  and  criticism  to  any¬ 
body;  that  the  editor  himself 
should  not  be  locked  up  or  even 
put  away  in  a  comer  In  his  of¬ 
fice  and  that  you  should  be  able 
to  see  him  without  having  to 
make  an  appointment. 

All  the  newspaper  executives 
ought  to  be  accessible  even  to 
the  youngest  people  on  the  staff. 
A  good  newspaper  is  built  on 
ideas  and  the  more  people  who 
are  offering  ideas,  the  better 
it  is. 

Mr.  Gideon  Seymour  (Minne¬ 


apolis  Star  &  Tribune):  What 
proportion  of  these  sixty  were 
journalism  schooi  graduates  and 
what  proportion  were  graduates 
of  the  liberal  arts  schools? 

Mr.  Shaw:  Two-thirds  were 
straight  liberal  arts  graduate.  i 
do  not  always  ask  them  and  I  do 
not  have  too  strong  a  feeling 
about  it.  Much  depends  on  the 
individual.  It  doesn't  matter 
which  school  he  went  to.  We 
have  had  conspicuous  successes 
and  conspicuous  failures  with 
both  kinds. 

Chairman  Steven:  What  kind 
of  interview  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Shaw:  I  interview  them 
personally  and  the  editor  of  the 
paper,  Louis  Seltzer,  interviews 
almost  all  of  them  personally. 

We  try  to  interview  them  sev^ 
eral  times  because  sometimes 
the  first  interview  can  give  you 
a  wrong  impression. 

Chairman  Steven:  Do  you 
have  anything  like  that  on  the  ^ 
Herald  'Tribune? 

Mr.  Cornish:  No,  we  do  not 
Our  great  problem  has  always  > 
been  that  we  get  very  much  of  ! 
an  oversupply  of  office  boys  and 
the  great  problem  we  have  is 
trying  to  p.ace  them  somewhere 
after  they  have  served  as  offin 
boys  for  two  or  three  years. 

Serve  2  Years 

Recently,  I  am  afraid,  we  have 
gotten  almost  completely  away 
from  the  idea  that  Norm  has  de¬ 
scribed.  (Xir  tendency  has  been 
to  try  to  get  college  students  to 
work  as  office  boys.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  number  of 
educational  institutions  in  New 
York  and  there  is  no  problem  at 
all  about  getting  bright  kids. 
Then,  when  they  graduate,  thm 
is  a  terminal  point  where  we 
can  decide  whether  we  feel  they 
have  possibilities. 

I  will  admit  I  am  extremely 
dubious  about  how  much  a  boy 
can  learn  being  an  office  boy.  It 
is  not  under  any  system  I  have 
heard  of  before  Norm  explained 
his  a  while  ago.  A  bright  boy 
can  learn  in  about  three  months 
all  that  he  needs  to  know  about 
the  general  atmosphere  of  a 
newspaper  office.  He  can  learn 
the  people.  He  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  news  routine.  But  I 
do  not  think  he  can  learn  in 
three  months,  in  three  additional 
months,  as  much  as  he  would 
learn  in  three  days  as  a  regular 
reporter  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  Wiggins:  We  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  what  Mr.  Shaw 
has  done  on  a  much  more  in¬ 
formal  basis.  We  have  done  it 
without  the  tremendous  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  training,  wnich  I 
think  is  really  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  about  this  program. 
We  have  discovered  that  a  boy 
who  is  quick  and  alert  and  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  as  an  office 
boy,  even  as  a  head  office  boy, 
and  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
genuity  in  administrative  areas 
that  an  office  boy  works  in,  do^ 
not  necessarily  have  the  gm  of 
making  him  a  good  reporter, 
and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  we 
had  the  practice  of  promotiy 
from  the  copy -boy  ranks  Into 
the  reporter  field  when  it  has 
come  time  when  the  boy  thougnt 
he  had  to  be  a  reporter,  al¬ 
though  we  have  been  anxious  to 
keep  him  on  in  a  semi-adminis- 
( Continued  on  page  115) 
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ASNE  MEMBERS  TALK  SHOP 


continued  from  page  114  necessary  to  carry.  It  is  a  uni- 
j  4Vi^  vcrsal  problcni.  1  think,  h0W“ 

trative  capacity  around  the  o^  .  be  unfair  to  pub- 

fice.  They  have  felt  they  are  and  to  newspapers  gen- 

not  progressing  erally  to  say  that  it  was  solely 

to  be  reporters  would  be  a  an  economic  problem  and  solely 
at  times  whether  it  would  related  to  the  number  of  col-  | 

good  idea  umns  of  non-advertising  space.  • 

gories,  say  a  ^  We  are  confronted  with  another 

Snd  a  copyboy  ^tegory  and  budget  of  I 

only  try  to  for  the  copy  reader’s  time.  It  really  is 

boy  wrmna  so  important  that  we  meet  that  . 

definite  aptitudes  in  writ  g>  budget  and  try  to  crowd  into  a  i 

that  SouSi  "““heV  of  columns  the  material  : 

^’?yu®^K‘^  ®5^nwinrwearv  that  the  average  reader  who 

with  their  growing  y  spends  thirty  minutes  a  day  with  I 

ing  the  iorig  time  y  daily  newspaper  needs  to 

get  ahead.  nroblem  is  comprehend  in  that  time  which 

a  metrSwfiten  ^w?  he  has  available  for  newspaper 
whether  a  .  ^be  best  reading.  If  we  were  wholly  free 

K  to  ^ain  reporter;''®!  S  of  the  limitations  ^ 

^  *  aif/\0g»fhAr  ^iire  &bout  it  newsprint  flVflilsbility,  we  still 
not  altogether  sure  aoout  ii.  ^  problem.  I 

Use  Form  System  realize  these  problems  are  varl- 

Mr.  Healy:  We  try  to  get  able  and  universal  and  that  no 

copy-boys  who  have  prospects  editor  has  as  much  space  as  he 

for  promotion  and  also  use  the  would  like  to  have, 
farm  system.  We  send  them  to  The  space  in  the  American 
places  like  Jackson,  Natchez,  metropolitan  daily  newspaper 
Alexandria,  some  small  town  runs  from  90  to  160  columns  for 
where  they  can  get  experience  nonadvertising  space  on  metro- 
on  a  newspaper  in  a  city  of  less  politan  newspapers.  Out  of  that 
than  100,000.  Then  we  pull  them  space  there  is  available  for  ac- 
back  when  we  feel  they  are  tual  live  news  all  the  way  from 
right  for  the  Times-Picayune.  35  to  50. 

Mr.  W.  C.  STourrER  (Roanoke  CHAmMAN  Steven:  You  mean 
World-News):  What  is  the  be-  35  columns  to  50  columns  for 
ginning  salary  for  those  office  live  news  is  about  the  average 

boys?  space? 

Mr.  Shaw:  We  are  starting  Mr.  Wiggins:  I  think  the  aver- 
them  now  at  thirty-two  dollars,  age  paper  will  come  within  that 
I  think  the  Guild  contract  in  compass  and  within  that,  of 
Cleveland  is  twenty-five  dollars  course,  the  division  must  be 
and  twenty-seven  dollars.  The  niade  between  local  and  national 
first-year  reporter’s  minimum  is  and  telegraph  and  art  space, 
forty  dollars:  second-year,  fifty  which  will  vary  a  great  deal, 
dollars  in  Cleveland.  One  of  the  things  that  concerns 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Harrison:  I  me,  as  we  suffer  more  from  the 
would  like  to  live  long  enough  tightening  up  both  of  the  time 
to  see  some  school  of  Journalism  budget  and  the  availability  of 
produce  graduates  with  suffi-  space,  is  the  tendency  of  the 
dent  humility  to  urge  them  to  pressures  to  be  for  the  featured 
start  in  as  newspaper  office  boy.  contents  of  a  newspaper.  The 
Mr.  Shaw:  I  think  humility  is  news  is  not  as  readily  missed 
one  of  the  last  things  you  want  when  it  is  cut  out  as  some  of  the 
in  the  office  boy.  I  would  rather  features  are  missed,  for  lack  of 
have  them  articulate  and  ambi-  news  is  like  a  lack  of  food.  The 
tious  and  determined  to  get  out  symptoms  may  be  long  deferred 
of  it  as  fast  as  they  can  and  get  and  malnutrition,  much  as  in  the 
ahead.  case  of  food,  in  the  case  of  news 

Chairman  Steven  :  It  tends  to  will  show  up  months  later  in  the 
keep  your  paper  younger  be-  lack  of  information  on  the  part 
cause  some  of  us,  as  we  get  older  of  the  readers  of  the  community, 
and  grayer,  lose  touch  with  what  But  it  is  not  at  once  apparent, 
the  twenty-year-olds  are  think-  Chairman  Steven:  Might  it 
ing  about.  not  also  show  up  In  a  lack  of 

Listen  to  the  Youngsters  (Continued  on  page  116) 

Mr.  Shaw:  That  is  right,  just 
like  parents  are  of  a  different 
generation  than  their  children  CAI  PC  DF 
and  think  differently  and  it  does  RC 

them  good  to  listen  to  their  chil-  IIJ  MINUI 
dren  now  and  then.  So  it  does 
the  editors  good  to  listen  to  the  g9%  of  reade 
fresh  crop  of  boys  and  girls.  PeiersburK  "nM 

Chairman  Steven:  The  next  {»*  markefi 

topic  we  wanted  to  talk  about  a  thin  ^20  ^minute 

little  bit  is  the  matter  of  the  any  outlet  of  t 

"news  hole”  of  the  paper.  One  vertiser. 

of  the  principal  issues  which  Here  i*  speed,  a 

exists,  I  think,  in  every  news-  time  or  distance 

paper  office  in  ffie  world  is: 

Why  are  we  so  tight  today?  newest  100, 

Mr.  Wiggins:  I  think  probably  St.  P«tersbl 
for  the  same  reasons  that  every 
other  newspaper  is  relatively  n-iiu  TIM 

tight.  Among  those  are  the  in-  Doily  ||PI 

creasing  costs  of  newspaper  pro- 
duction  and  the  pressure  for  _,  .  , 

newsprint  and  the  amount  of  ad-  Theis  a  Simp 

vertlsing  linage  that  we  find  it 
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Jmt  About  a  Dog 

By  FRANK  TRIPP 

We  gave  Mitzi  to  Nancy  on  her  ninth  birthday.  Aa  Nancy 
grew  to  young  womanhood,  Mitzi  grew  into  the  livea  and  hearts 
of  our  household. 

She  was  a  knowing,  loving,  full-of-fun  Boston  terrier,  about 
the  size  of  two  fists  when  we  got  her.  She  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
as  dogs  go;  was  part  of  our  family  for  twelve  years. 

—  Those  were  wonderful  years,  as  we  look 
back  upon  them;  among  the  happiest  we  have 
known.  Our  children  were  eleven  years  apart 
and  lured  every  stage  of  youth  to  our  house.  It 
kept  the  place  jovially  upset  and  kept  us  yoimg. 

We’ve  always  been  blessed  that  way.  Even 
now,  within  a  few  city  blocks  from  us,  live  all 
six  of  our  grandchildren,  three  girls  and  three 
boys,  of  ages  ranging  from  19  years  down  to 
three  months. 

’They’re  a  husky,  healthy  crew  for  whom  1 
have  just  one  major  ambition— that  they  keep 
out  of  jail. 

•  •  • 

"WHY  DO  YOU  write  such  things?*’  Fanny  will  say  when  she 
reads  this.  “It  doesn’t  interest  anybody,  and  it’s  so  intimate,  so 
personal.” 

Then  I’ll  show  her  some  of  the  letters  that  this  kind  of  homey 
patter  brings  in.  From  wholesome  folks  who  live  their  lives  for 
those  about  them;  whose  world  is  confined  within  four  walls  that 
love  and  unselfishness  have  brightened  into  happy  homes;  the 
sum  total  of  which  constitutes  our  faith  that  America  will  en¬ 
dure. 

Contrasted  is  a  packet  of  another  sort — learned,  critical, 
scientific  or  severe.  Comments,  alibis,  amens  or  lambastings, 
typed  on  stationery  of  statesmen;  or  that  of  great  corporations, 
signed  by  the  ’’vicepresident,  in  charge  of  public  relations.” 

On  many  of  them  a  bored  secretary  adds,  ’’dictated  but  not 
read.”  Uke  as  not  most  are  the  Number  9  letter  that  goes  to 
writers  who  tread  even  lightly  upon  corns  that  the  v.p.  is  hired  to 
keep  comfortable. 

.1  like  best  the  word  that  comes  from  dads  and  mothers  who 
have  lived  the  simple  things  that  happen  to  us  all.  Sincerity 
comes  from  common  folks,  from  children  and  from  dogs. 

•  •  • 

WE  WANDERED  well  away  from  little  Mitzi  to  find  excuse 
for  columns  such  aS  this — but  we’re  going  back  to  Mitzi  now. 

Her  long  and  full  life  fed  her  the  same  porterhouse  that  we 
ate,  took  her  to  Florida  when  we  went,  made  her  welcome  any¬ 
where  in  our  house. 

She  paid  her  way  in  the  happiness  she  gave  us  all;  for  she 
could  laugh  or  weep  with  us  as  truly  as  could  any  human  I  have 
ever  known. 

Mitzi  was  ’specially  nice  to  me.  She  and  I  were  the  only 
ones  who  had  a  dog  house.  I  was  in  mine  more  than  she  was  in 
hers.  Always,  when  I  was  consigned  to  mine,  she’d  come  and  in¬ 
vite  me  over  to  hers;  and  tell  me  plainly  that  I  stood  all  right  in 
her  book. 

•  •  • 

ONE  BALMY  SPRING  MORNING  Fanny  and  I  agreed  that 
the  last  kind  thing  we  could  do  for  Mitzi  should  be  done  that 
day.  She  was  blinding;  could  hafdly  get  about. 

We  sat  on  the  back  steps,  aa  I  went  to  get  my  car.  Mitzi 
snuggled  between  us.  Sadly,  we  talked  it  over.  Fanny  would 
take  our  wonderful  little  friend  away  that  morning. 

I  am  sure  that  Mitzi  heard  and  understood.  She  reached 
her  still  pretty  face  up  to  my  cheek  and  kissed  me  good-bye. 
For  weeks  she  had  not  had  strength  to  do  it.  I  went  to  the  office 
with  a  heavy  heart;  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  loved  that  little 
dog. 

In  ten  minutes  Fanny  phoned: 

"Something  lovely  has  happened,”  she  said.  "I  won't  have  to 
take  Mitzi.  She  watched  you  out  of  sight;  then  struggle  to  the 
lily  bed.  Before  you  reached  the  office,  she  was  dead.” 
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MANAGING  EDITORS— HOW  TO  USE  SPACE  MOST  EFFECTIVELY 


continued  from  page  115 
reading  habits  which  have  to  be 
re-educated  when  you  do  in¬ 
crease  the  news? 

Mr.  Wiggins:  Ultimately,  but 
the  thing  I  have  in  mind  is  this; 
If  you  cut  out  a  comic  strip  to¬ 
day,  you  will  hear  from  the 
readers  today.  If  you  take  a  40- 
column  news  hole  and  cut  it 
down  to  39,  the  average  reader 
will  not  be  at  once  aware  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  tightened  up 
his  diet  of  news.  I  suspect  the 
same  thing  oi>erates  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  and  telegraphic 
news,  that  you  can  leave  them 
out  and  quietly  trim  them  down 
a  little  bit,  without  the  loss  be¬ 
ing  so  speedily  noticed  by  the 
community.  Yet,  if  we  have  any 
excuse  for  being,  it  really  is  in 
this  information  field  and  the 
presentation  of  the  facts  that 
really  matter.  Yet  I  think  that 

?iressure  of  syndicate  salesmen, 
he  pressure  of  the  circulation 
department.  Is  usually  stronger 
for  the  Items  of  the  paper  that 
are  enumerated  and  sold  on  a 
specific  basis  than  it  is  for  the 
news  which  cannot  be  gauged 
ahead  of  time  and  cannot  be  pro¬ 
moted  ahead  of  time,  but  can 
only  be  furnished  to  the  reader 
from  day  to  day. 

Discipline  on  Features 
Mr.  Shaw:  How  do  you  keep 
your  editor  from  being  in  the 
position  of  buying  too  many  of 
those  syndicated  features? 

Mr.  Wiggins:  We  have  been 
operating  at  the  Post  for  some 
time  in  a  sort  of  se.f  discipline 
by  trying  to  restrain  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  new  features  com¬ 
ing  along  by  taking  hold  of  our¬ 
selves  and  saying,  “If  you  put 
one  of  these  new  features  in, 
you  must  take  an  old  one  out 
that  occupies  an  equivalent 
space."  We  found  that  a  healthy 
kind  of  discipline. 

Mr.  Cornish;  The  other  day  I 
came  across  a  saying  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  which  has  made  me 
happy  and  I  have  been  able  to 
quote  it  a  number  of  times.  The 
quotation  goes  like  this:  "The 
secret  of  being  a  bore  is  to  tell 
everything” 

Use  Space  Effectively 
I  do  think  our  chief  problem 
is  to  learn  to  use  effectively  the 
apace  that  we  already  have. 

Chairman  Steven:  If  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  get  inside  50  columns 
and  to  make  50  columns  better, 
what  suggestions  do  you  have  to 
help  these  poor  fellows  out  here 
who  are  struggling  with  the 
some  prob'em?  What  are  you 
doing  on  your  papers  that  you 
think  tends  to  increase  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  50  columns? 

Mr.  Cornish:  We  have,  I 
think,  learned  a  few  things  that 
might  be  of  some  help  to  the 
rest  of  you.  One  thing  that  we 
have  learned  is  that  headlines, 
that  is  the  space  devoted  in 
banks  in  headlines,  may  at  times 
be  somewhat  wasted.  I  know 
that  about  a  year  ago  we  had  a 
great  discussion  at  our  office  as 
to  whether  we  would  drop  one 
bank  off  the  top  front  page  head, 
and  I  was  told  by  any  number 
of  people  that  would  be  a  per¬ 


fectly  terrible  thing  to  do.  But 
we  managed  one  day  not  to  use 
those  banks  and  literally  weeks 
went  by  without  anybody,  who 
had  complained  so  bitterly  in 
advance  about  it,  even  knowing 
that  we  were  not  using  them  at 
all.  I  think  the  old  idea  of  bank 
after  bank  may  be  outdated. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  space  saving,  but,  if  you 
are  operating  on  a  tight  basis,  a 
half  column  here  and  a  half  col¬ 
umn  there  may  be  very  valuable. 

I  have  another  theory  about 
saving  space  and  that  is  that  an 
old  tradition  of  the  newspaper 
business  ought  to  be  .somewhat 
changed.  Most  of  us  grew  up 
under  the  notion  that  whenever 
we  wrote  a  .story  for  a  paper,  we 
were  writing  under  pressure  of 
a  deadline.  That  was  the  feel¬ 
ing,  that  the  deadline  was  going 
to  hit  us  in  the  face  very 
quickly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  notion 
has  gotten  abroad:  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  that,  unless  you 
write  rapidly,  unless  you  turn 
your  story  out  in  a  big  hurry, 
you  are  not  quite  professional 
about  it. 

I  think  It  is  an  utterly  ridicu¬ 
lous  situation  when  a  reporter 
will  go  out  and  spend  hours  get¬ 
ting  the  information  to  be  told 
the  public  and  then  feel  he  has 
to  tear  out  in  10  or  15  minutes, 
or,  if  it  is  a  longer  story,  an 
hour,  the  thing  that  the  reader 
is  going  to  see.  Really,  in  the 
long  run,  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  any  difference  about 
the  job  he  has  been  doing. 

Take  Time  in  Writing 

There  is  an  old  saying — hard 
writing  makes  easy  reading.  It 
not  only  makes  easy  reading  by 
the  reader,  but  it  makes  for  a 
tighter  paper.  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  times  when  a  reporter 
comes  back  and,  if  he  writes 
loosely  and  hurriedly,  he  would 
write  a  half  column  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  column;  whereas,  if 
he  took  more  time,  he  might 
save  20  per  cent  of  the  space 
that  otherwise  would  be  occu¬ 
pied.  We  have  had  a  little  luck 
too,  in  saving  space  by  grouping 
s-mall  related  items  in  the  paper. 

For  instance,  each  town,  1  am 
sure,  has  a  great  demand  upon 
its  space.  Each  paper  has  de¬ 
mands  for  various  organizations 
that  are  in  the  general  field  of 
doing  good  —  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganizations,  churches,  things  of 
that  sort.  I  think  we  have 
helped  solve  the  space  problem 
in  this  field  by  every  day  print¬ 
ing  about  a  column  of  brief 
notes  about  these  activities. 

We  have  helped  solve  the 
problem  which,  in  New  York,  is 
a  very  serious  one,  of  covering 
the  United  Nations,  by  gather¬ 
ing  together  under  one  head 
some  (rf  the  events  that  have 
happened  during  the  day  before 
at  the  United  Nations.  In  this 
way  we  are  able  to  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  those  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  item,  the  kind 
of  prominence  under  a  heading 
of  that  sort  that  never  would  be 
given  if  we  ran  simply  a  para¬ 
graph  on  the  .story. 

Walter  P.  Jones  (McClatchy 


Newspapers ) :  I  was  wondering 
if  the  panel  has  given  any 
thought  to  the  space  problem 
that  is  created  by  the  many 
drives  that  have  been  coming  up 
lately. 

Mr.  Healv:  We  have  to  play 
that  by  ear.  We  have  three  go¬ 
ing  on  in  New  Orleans  right 
now  and  we  do  not  give  each 
drive  the  prominence  we  once 
did  when  there  was  only  one. 

Mr.  Shaw:  There  has  been  a 
campaign  in  Cleveland  to  com¬ 
bine  all  these  drives  in  just  two, 
to  keep  the  Community  Chest  in 
the  fall  for  the  we.fare  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  spring  have  a 
joint  medical  campaign  to  take 
care  of  the  heart  disease,  cancer, 
polio,  crippled  children,  etc. 

Chairman  Steven;  There  has 
been  something  like  that  going 
on  in  Michigan. 

Merging  Fund  Drives 

Michael  A.  Gorman  (Flint 
Journal):  The  state  organization 
has  been  formed.  The  first  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  undertaken.  It  is 
very  successful  in  Detroit.  The 
idea  is  to  combine  all  of  the  na¬ 
tional  drives  into  one  campaign 
in  the  off-season  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  corporations  and 
unions  are  together  on  the  thing. 
There  has  been  some  difficulty 
in  getting  some  of  the  national 
organizations  to  join.  They  are 
for  holding  separate  drives  and 
they  are  not  only  holding  out. 
but  they  have  gotten  together  to 
some  degree,  to  resist  it,  because 
their  quotas  would  be  limited. 
The  principle  is  exactly  the 
same  at  the  national  level 
as  the  Community  Chest  is  lo¬ 
cally,  that  it  gives  the  contrib¬ 
utors  a  chance  to  appraise  the 
national  budgets.  That  is  what 
some  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tions  do  not  like.  The  thing  is 
really  under  way  and  there  have 
been  inquiries  from  other  states. 
It  looks  as  though  it  has  a 
chance  of  succeeding  and  that 
eventually  we  will  have  one 
campaign  for  all  national  funds. 
Then  we  will  possibly  reach  the 
point  where  that  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Community 
Chest  and  we  will  have  one  cam 
paign  for  everything. 

Chairman  Steven:  In  Minne¬ 
apolis  we  have  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  that  Mr.  Jones  referred  to 
in  Sacramento.  One  of  the 
things  we  do  to  attempt  to 
economize  on  our  space  is,  when 
the  man  comes  in  from  the 
cancer  fund,  we  tell  him  we  are 
delighted  to  run  any  kind  of  a 
story  about  cancer,  because 
stories  about  medical  subjects 
have  high  readership  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  interest.  We  attempt  to 
persuade  the  man  from  the  can¬ 
cer  drive  that  the  function  of 
the  paper  is  to  interest  people 
in  the  problem,  which  is  cancer, 
and  not  to  act  as  a  publicity 
payoff  for  the  people  who  are  so 
philanthropicaLy  giving  their 
time  in  the  drive.  That  cuts 
down  on  the  amount  of  space 
which  we  give  and  increases  the 
readership  of  the  news  which  we 
carry  about  the  campaign.  Ac¬ 
tually,  I  think  it  does  a  better 
job  of  publicity  for  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


David  Patten  ( Providence 
Journal  -  Bulletin) :  How  does 
your  panel  feel  about  runovers 
in  relation  to  this  over-all  space 
problem? 

Mr.  Wiggins:  We  have  no 
theory  on  how  many  jumps  we 
should  be  limited  to  in  any  issue 
of  the  paper.  1  noticed  in  going 
through  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Study  some  time  ago,  1  tried 
to  make  a  study  of  the  reader- 
ship  of  the  jumps  in  relation  to 
the  readership  of  other  material 
inside  the  paper,  and  I  found  out 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases, 
wherever  a  jump  appeared  on 
the  inside  page,  the  jump  had 
more  readership  than  any  other 
article  on  that  inside  page. 

Reader  Loss  on  Jumps 

I  realize  there  is  a  counter 
theory,  that  you  lose  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  of  your  readership, 
or  even  higher,  from  the  front 
page  to  an  inside  page.  But  I 
wonder  if  that  is  the  real  t^t. 

We  use  the  jump  in  another 
way  and  I  think  the  New  York 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune  use  it 
in  this  manner.  They  jump  a 
story  on  an  inside  page  on  which 
they  put  a  lot  of  related  stories, 
so  that  the  front  page  acts  as  an 
informal  index  to  the  contents  of 
the  paper  and  carries  the  reader 
inside  to  related  stories.  This  is 
a  more  difficult  type  of  news¬ 
paper  make-up,  because  it 
means  you  have  a  lot  of  paper, 
a  lot  of  pages  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  almost  simultaneously  at  the 
end  of  your  make  up.  But  in 
terms  of  finished  newspaper,  we 
think  it  is  a  feasible  way  of  han¬ 
dling  the  sort  of  classification  of 
news  that  is  involved. 

Cut  Down  on  Jumps 

Mr.  Shaw;  We  have  deliber¬ 
ately  cut  the  jumps  on  our  paper 
down  to  an  average  of  one  and 
think  we  have  done  a  great 
favor  to  our  readers  by  doing 
that.  Six  years  ago  we  averaged 
eight.  We  cut  it  to  five  and 
three  and  now  to  one,  because 
we  believe  that  studies  show 
people  do  not  read  a  story  con¬ 
tinuously.  In  a  few  cases,  we 
found  a  readership  of  the  jung) 
to  be  higher  than  the  first  half 
of  the  story  on  page  1,  if  the 
picture  is  with  the  second  haH 
of  the  story  rather  than  the  first 
half.  It  seemed  to  be  pretty 
clear  to  us  that  the  picture 
caught  their  eye  and  they  read 
the  second  half  of  the  story 
without  reading  the  first  half  at 
all.  That  seems  silly,  but  that  is 
the  way  they  do  it.  It  is  belter 
to  have  fewer  stories  on  page  1 
and  finish  them  and  then  put 
some  of  the  stories  you  might 
think  are  worth  page  1  on  the 
inside  pages.  It  not  only  avoids 
jumping,  but  you  get  a  better 
quality  of  readership  in  the  in¬ 
side  pages. 

Mr.  Healy:  I  would  like  to 
add  that  we  try  to  hold  our 
jumps  to  three,  and  we  feel  that 
in  accomplishing  the  things  that 
Mr.  Shaw  accomplishes  in  Cleve 
and,  we  also  achieve  better  edit¬ 
ing  at  the  copy  desk  by  not 
having  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 

Chairman  Steven:  I  brought 
(Continued  on  page  H?' 
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M.E:S— WHERE  TO  MAKE  SAVINGS  IF  THERE'S  A  BUSINESS  DROP? 


continued  from  page  116 
the  ugly  word  of  costs  into  this 
thing  in  answering  the  question 
Just  a  minute  ago.  One  of  the 
subjects  managing  editors  are 
concerned  about  these  days  is 
this  matter  of  how  you  get  news 
costs  in  line  or  how  you  bring 
them  down  somewhat.  I  do  not 
imow.  One  of  the  fellows  on  the 
panel  may  want  to  argue  that 
the  piiblishers  do  not  spend 
enough  money  on  their  news 

Healy:  I  think  that  really 
ail  of  us  in  the  editorial  rooms 
have  reached  a  point  where 
costs  should  be  one  of  our  prime 
problems  and  prime  considera¬ 
tions.  I  know  that  we  have  gone 
over  all  our  contracts  In  New 
Orleans  on  the  Times-Picayune 
I  and  have  tried  to  make  any  pos¬ 
sible  savings  to  compensate  for 
the  standard  increases  that  all 
of  us  have  bad  to  bear. 

Problem  of  Costs 

So  far,  about  the  only  appre- 
cij^le  saving  we  have  been  able 
to  make  was  in  the  renegotia¬ 
tion  of  a  transportation  contract. 
However,  on  all  our  other  con¬ 
tracts,  I  am  unhappy  to  report 
to  you  that  I  have  not  seen  any 
light. 

Chairman  Steven:  Why  don’t 
you  ask  everybody  in  the  room: 
Who  has  seen  any  light?  I  am 
referring  to  renegotiated  con¬ 
tracts.  Have  any  renegotiated 
contracts  resulted  in  a  decrease? 

Mr.  Healy:  Has  anybody  re¬ 
negotiated  down? 

(There  was  no  response.) 

Mr.  Healy:  There  was  a  time 
when  every  syndicate  salesman 
who  came  in  had  to  have  an¬ 
other  10  per  cent  or  another  20 
per  cent  because  this  star  artist 
was  crying  for  more  money  or 
had  another  child  and  was  going 
to  another  syndicate  and  we  said 
"yes”  for  a  long  time;  but  we 
have  just  about  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  going  to 
have  to  start  saying  “no.” 

Chairman  Steven:  Let’s  put  it 
another  way:  What  do  you  an¬ 
ticipate  if  we  get  into  a  business 
downturn  in  the  next  year  and 
we  have  to  start  making  some 
savings?  Where  are  you  going 
to  look  for  them? 

Problem  oi  Overtime 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Jones:  We 
have  the  problem  of  overtime, 
as  every  other  paper  has. 
Whether  you  have  a  Guild  or 
not,  you  have  a  40-hour  week, 
and  the  overtime  mounts  up  and 
you  do  not  seem  to  know  it. 
Whether  they  are  inclined  to 
rest  on  their  oars  and  not  give  a 
full  day’s  work,  or  whatever  the 
problem  of  overtime  is,  in  large 
newspapers  it  has  been  tremen¬ 
dous.  I  wou-d  like  to  hear  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  some  of  the 
managing  editors  have  gone 
about  to  cut  down  on  overtime. 

Mr.  Wiggins:  I  don’t  see  how 
you  can  stop  overtime  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  producing  a  newspaper 
as  a  new  product.  I  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  object  when  we  find  it 
essential.  We  did  try  to  attack 
the  problem  of  overtime  thought¬ 
lessly  incurred  by  having  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  authorizing  overtime 
with  a  slip  made  out,  so  the 
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managing  editor’s  office  is  able 
to  know  day  by  day  how  much 
overtime  has  been  committed. 
Prior  to  that  time,  we  had  the 
unpleasant  experience  of  coming 
up  at  the  end  of  the  week 
against  a  huge  overtime.  Now 
we  have  at  least  whatever  com¬ 
fort  there  is  in  knowing  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  is  incurred.  This 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  go 
back  to  the  particular  desk  that 
incurred  it  and  suggest  that 
they  are  over  their  budget  for 
that  week.  This  has  been  help¬ 
ful  to  a  degree. 

Mr.  Shaw:  I  wonder  if  many 
of  you  in  the  audience  have 
sensed  a  slight  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  man-hour  in  recent 
months.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
with  the  threat  of  an  economic 
recession,  if  there  is  such  a 
threat,  many  people  are  startii^ 
to  work  a  little  harder  and  it 
might  be  that,  if  you  can  get 
more  work  out  of  a  specified 
number  of  people,  there  could 
be  some  saving  in  payroll  by  a 
smaller  number  of  people  on 
your  staff. 

Chairman  Steven:  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  reporters  ought  to  be  used 
on  a  general  assignment  basis  or 
whether  they  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  specialize. 

Mr.  Healy:  I  say  50-50  on 
that.  I  know  there  are  some 
types  of  coverage  that  special 
training  and  special  knowledge 
are  required,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  overspecialize  and  have 
a  lack  of  people  who  could  do 
general  assignments. 

For  Good  Reporters 

Mr.  Wiggins:  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Healy.  I  think  the  old  gag  about 
a  “good  reporter  knows  every¬ 
thing  about  something  and 
something  about  everything”  is 
still  the  most  useful  kind  of 
man.  If  you  need  a  specialist, 
you  do  not  wish  to  have  your 
specialist  get  so  narrow  in  his 
view  that  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  relationship  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  assignment  with  general 
news. 

I  am  inclined  to  favor  a  di¬ 
versified  staff  and  cultivating  a 
lot  of  general  assignment  men. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  to 
have  specialists,  as  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  do.  But  I  think  there  is 
some  risk  in  having  a  staff  so 
thoroughly  inculcated  with  the 
idea  that  each  has  a  certain  do¬ 
main  that  they  no  longer  have  a 
general  news  interest,  which 
they  are  willing  to  follow  out¬ 
side  of  their  periphery. 

Mr.  Shaw:  I  feel,  myself,  that 
the  general  assignment  reporter 
is  just  about  obsolete,  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  editorial  staff 
should  be  specialists.  There  are 
too  many  specialties  and  too 
many  specialists  among  our 
readers,  and  more  developing  in 
news  to  think  that  one  reporter 
can  do  a  story  on  labor,  religion, 
real  estate  and  twenty  or  thirty 
other  specialties.  He  does  not 
have  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
his  specialty  necessarily,  but, 
whenever  any  story  comes  up  in 
most  fields  of  news,  it  ought  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  reporter,  and  not  into  the 
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hands  of  just  anyone.  TTiat  gives 
you  by-lines  to  exploit  and  gives 
you  people  who  can  talk  the 
language  of  the  people  they  are 
interviewing  and  can  put  down 
the  routine  on  the  city  desk  be¬ 
cause  they  bring  in  suggestions 
on  what  should  be  covered  in 
their  areas  of  news  instead  of 
being  told  by  the  city  editor 
what  to  do. 

Out  of  a  local  staff  of  seventy 
or  eighty  people,  I  don’t  have 
more  than  seven  or  eight  that 
could  be  called  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  find 
nothing  unsual  in  the  specialists, 
as  you  suggest,  and  probably  we 
have  more.  I  think,  however, 
there  is  one  danger  in  over¬ 
specialization  in  a  staff.  I  think 
ours  is  one  of  the  last  businesses 
in  the  world  that  is  not  cursed 
with  the  jdisease  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  A  profession  whose  job  is 
to  have  an  over-all  view  of  so¬ 
ciety  cannot  continue  with  that 
ideal  if  you  get  into  specialties. 

1  think  you  are  then  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  your  men  get  to  be 
prisoners  of  their  own  technical 
knowledge  and  they  get  dis¬ 
interested  in  the  whole  field  of 
news.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
feel  that  somebody  who  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  is  one  who  knows  every¬ 
thing  about  his  own  technical 
field  except  in  relation  to  the 
society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  That 
kind  of  specializing,  I  think,  is 
a  bad  thing  on  a  newspaper. 

Need  Some  Specialization 

Mr.  Shaw:  I  agree  in  that,  but 
on  a  subject  like  aviation  or 
education,  don’t  you  think  you 
want  the  same  man  to  cover  it 
every  time? 

Mr.  Wiggins:  We  do  that  as 
much  as  we  can,  but  there  is  a 
counter  tendency  in  a  five-day 
week  to  have  one  man  on  a  run. 
You  are  compelled  to  have  some 
general-talent  men  to  fill  in  on 
the  other  two  days  in  a  seven- 
day  paper. 

Mr.  Cornish  :  I  like  the  idea  of 
having  somebody  get  off  his  nor¬ 
mal  beat.  On  the  whole,  my 
vote  would  not  go,  I  think,  for 
too  much  specialization.  I  think 
some  of  it  is  necessary,  of 
course,  so  that  a  man  can  culti¬ 
vate  new  sources,  but  you  know 
it  is  wonderful  at  times  to  find 
a  man  who  is  really  a  brilliant 
all-around  reporter. 

Chairman  Steven:  How  do 
you  get  along  with  the  promo¬ 
tion  department,  or  the  reverse? 
What  do  you  do  in  the  way  of 
community  relations  from  a 
news  department  standpoint? 

Mr.  Healy:  We  don’t  b«*ve 
tricks.  I  see  our  promotion 
manager  not  less  than  three 
times  a  week,  and  I  talk  over 
with  him  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  news  room.  When¬ 
ever  we  have  a  particular  thing 
that  I  think  he  should  know 
about,  I  send  him  a  note.  ’There 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
system  at  alL 

Mr.  Shaw:  I  see  our  promo¬ 
tion  man  probably  thirty  times 
a  day,  because  he  is  part  of  the 
editorial  department,  and  I 
would  not  want  him  anywhere 
else  in  the  building.  Promotion 


or  public  service,  as  we  think  of 
it  now,  should  be  strictly  a  phase 
of  editorial  operation  and  it 
should  be  designed  not  to  In¬ 
crease  advertising  revenue  or 
increase  circulation,  but  to  bring 
the  newspaper  closer  to  the 
reader  and  make  the  reader 
think  the  newspaper  is  part  of 
the  community  and  make  him 
think  that  the  editor  is  a  friend 
and  neighbor  of  his  and  their 
problems  are  considered  and  we 
are  he. ping  them  in  every  way 
we  can. 

Chairman  Steven:  In  Minne¬ 
apolis  we  have  a  weekly  promo¬ 
tion  conference  on  Monday 
afternoon  in  which  all  the  news 
executives  and  all  the  promotion 
and  circulation  people  sit  down 
together,  talk  about  various 
plans,  and  do  the  planning  for 
promoting  the  paper  and  staging 
the  various  events  that  the  paper 
is  putting  on  for  the  purpose 
that  Norman  Shaw  mentioned. 

We  do  see  our  promotion  de¬ 
partment  many,  many  more 
times  a  week  than  just  this  one 
formal  conference,  but  that  does 
give  us  a  fixed  hour  that  we  do 
devote  to  the  subject  every 
week. 

■ 

Shanghai  Garrison 
Clomps  Down  On  Press 

Shanghai — ’The  Shanghai  gar¬ 
rison  command  this  wMk 
clamped  down  on  the  foreign 
press,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  report.  The  garrison  de¬ 
tained  two  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents,  rounded  up  editors  of 
E  n  g  1 1  s  h-language  newspapers 
and  suspended  one  newspaper 
from  publication.  ’These  actions 
were  based  on  charges  of  dis¬ 
semination  of  rumors  calculated 
to  spread  public  alarm.  Three 
papers  printed  a  Reuters  report 
that  Soochow  and  Hashing  had 
been  captured. 

During  the  day  squads  of  four 
soldiers  appear^  at  the  offices 
of  three  morning  papers  and 
asked  the  editors  to  come  to  gar¬ 
rison  headquarters  for  question¬ 
ing. 

Graham  Jenkins,  of  Reuters, 
volunteered  to  go  with  George 
Vine,  sub  editor  of  the  North 
China  Daily  News  who  is  also 
International  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondent.  Mr.  Jenkins,  an 
Austrialian,  and  Mr.  Vine,  a 
Briton,  were  ordered  detained 
three  days  and  the  newspaper 
was  suspended  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  martial  law.  ’The  British 
consular  representative  visited 
the  pair  and  their  term  was  re¬ 
duce  to  one  day. 

Editors  of  other  papers  re¬ 
leased  after  one  or  two  hours  of 
questioning  included  N.  F.  All- 
man,  publisher  of  the  China 
Press. 

■ 

$45,000  for  Cherries 

The  Michigan  Cherry  Com¬ 
mission,  reporting  success  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  year  of  operations 
in  moving  the  record  1948  crop 
to  market,  stated  that  it  spent 
$45,435,  of  which  89.7  cents  of 
every  dollar  went  for  direct  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Armed  Services’  Code 
On  Publicity  Clarified 

By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON  —  Principles  of 

security  review  governing  the 
unified  armed  services  have 
been  codified  and  made  applic¬ 
able  to  all  three  branches  but, 
according  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  do 
not  change  any  basic  peacetime 
regulations. 

“The  policy  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment,"  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “requires  the  prompt  re¬ 
lease  of  information  concerning 
all  its  activities,  except  when 
the  release  of  such  information 
would  threaten  the  nation’s  se¬ 
curity.  That  security  must  be 
protected  but  every  effort  will 
be  made  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Information  to  assist  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  facts  and  the  free 
flow  of  news.” 

Security  Review  Branch 

Rivalry  among  the  services 
for  congressional  and  public 
favor  resulted  in  creation  of  a 
Security  Review  Branch  in 
March.  Its  functions  include 
analysis  of  material  for  public 
dissemination,  as  to  policy  and 
propriety,  as  well  as  security, 
and  the  subjects  covered  in¬ 
clude: 

“Informational  material  of 
any  nature,  including  material 
for  use  in  press  conferences  or 
Interviews,  and  including  books, 
magazine  or  newspaper  articles, 
posters,  drawings,  maps,  etc., 
from  military  sources,  including 
individual  military  personnel, 
for  public  dissemination  through 
any  medium  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  rules  are  made  strictly 
^plicable  to  military  personnel. 
Cfivilian  employes,  retired  of¬ 
ficers  and  men,  and  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  necessar¬ 
ily  are  under  lesser  restraint 
but  are  "advised,”  and  expected 
to  comply. 

The  code  lists  among  the  cate¬ 
gories  subject  to  review  for 
military  security  purposes,  the 
following: 

1.  Transcripts  of  testimony 
before  executive  sessions  of  con¬ 
gressional  committees  when  the 
committees  make  them  avail¬ 
able  for  review. 

2.  Military  material  prepared 
by  civilian  employes  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment. 

3.  Material  prepared  for  re¬ 
lease  by  manufacturers,  includ¬ 
ing  subcontractors,  concerning 
new  equipment  or  equipment 
being  developed. 

4.  Material  submitted  by  out¬ 
siders,  voluntarily  or  under 
agreement. 

The  spokesman  for  Defense 
Secretary  Louis  Johnson  made 
the  following  explanation  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  code: 

“Public  opinion,  as  expressed 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  many 
of  our  newspapers  and  else¬ 
where,  indicates  clearly  a  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  need  for  some 
limitation  on  the  public  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  by  military  per¬ 
sonnel. 

“Such  limitation  can  be  ef- 
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fected  best  through  review  of 
the  writings  and  utterances  of 
military  personnel,  not  only  for 
security,  but  also  for  policy 
and  propriety,  as  outlined  in  the 
functions  of  the  Security  Re¬ 
view  Branch. 

“Public  opinion  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  has  been  aroused  by  iil- 
advised  and  belligerent  talk 
from  military  personnel  who 
have  embarrassed  our  good  re¬ 
lationship  with  other  nations 
and  have  complicated  our  han¬ 
dling  of  foreign  affairs.  Sup¬ 
pression  of  war-mongering  and 
saber-rattling  by  military  per¬ 
sonnel  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  is  a  function  of  review  for 
policy  and  propriety. 

“It  is  manifestly  improper  for 
military  personnel  to  propa¬ 
gandize  the  Congress  in  behalf 
of  preferential  funds  or  favors 
for  special  military  interests. 
Review  for  policy  and  propriety 
is  the  means  of  curbing  such 
improper  activity. 

Public  Squabbling  Banned 

“Public  squabbling  between 
the  services  which  is  inimical 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  in  setting  up 
the  National  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  has  been  very  properly 
frowned  upon  by  public  opinion. 
This  is  another  example  of  the 
reason  for  policy  and  propriety 
review. 

“It  is  impossible  to  define  ex¬ 
act  limits  for  policy  and  pro¬ 
priety  review.  Current  inter¬ 
pretation  must  fluctuate  with 
changes  in  the  international 
situation  and  with  national  re¬ 
quirements  and  needs. 

“Through  review  for  policy 
and  propriety  of  writings  and 
utterances  by  military  person¬ 
nel,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Elstablishment,  as 
expressed  in  the  mission  of  Se¬ 
curity  Review  Branch,  to  es¬ 
tablish  safeguards  .  .  .  against 
the  release  by  persons  under  its 
jurisdiction  of  .  .  .  matter  which. 
If  disclosed  would  jeopardize 
the  national  security  or  wel¬ 
fare. 

“To  guard  against  any  tend¬ 
ency  toward  unnecessary  censor¬ 
ship  or  restrictions  on  the  legiti¬ 
mate  right  of  free  speech  by 
military  personnel,  it  also  is 
stated  as  a  part  of  the  mission 
of  Security  Review  Branch  that 
a  major  purpose  of  review  is  to 
facilitate  the  release  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

“The  necessity  for  some  con¬ 
trol  of  military  personnel  from 
the  viewpoint  of  policy  and  pro¬ 
priety  long  has  been  recognized 
in  military  regulations,  which 
for  many  years  have  laid  down 
the  principle  that  their  military 
status  limits  the  extent  to  which 
military  personnel  ‘may,  with 
propriety,  make  public  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  political,  diplo¬ 
matic,  legislative,  administra¬ 
tive  measures,  and  on  matters 
the  treatment  of  which  tends  to 
prejudice  discipline,  to  involve 


AGENCY  MAN'S  TALKING  DESK 

On  the  20th  anniversary  oi  Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates,  Wash¬ 
ington  advertising  firm,  visitors  to  the  office  paid  special  attention 
to  Mr.  Kaufman's  “talking  desk" — with  its  FM  radio,  dictaphone, 
electric  shaver,  bumproof  top  and  other  ultra-modern  feoturet. 
In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are  Mr.  Kaufman,  Publisher  Philip  L 
Graham  oi  the  Washington  Post,  and  President  Samuel  H.  Kaufi- 
mann  of  the  Washington  Star. 


superior  officers  in  controversy, 
to  interpret  official  publications, 
or  to  define  military  procedure.’ 
(Army  Regulation  600-700.) 

“The  right  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  public  to  the 
freest  possible  discussion  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  matters,  however, 
also  has  been  recognized  by  the 
same  regulations,  which  provide 
that: 

“  ‘Within  the  bounds  of  se¬ 
curity  and  propriety  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  articles,  books,  and  other 
related  material  intended  for 
publication,  and  the  engaging  in 
public  and  private  discussions 
on  appropriate  occasions,  by  of¬ 
ficers  and  enlisted  men,  on 
topics  of  military,  professional, 
or  general  interest  concerning 
the  Army,  or  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense,  are  authorized 
and  desirable.’  ’’ 

■ 

Stuart  Shackleton, 
Ex-Publisher,  Dies 

S.  Stuart  Shackleton,  68.  who 
published  newspapers  and  pro¬ 
moted  gold  mines,  died  recently 
at  Blodgett  Memorial  Hospital, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  When  he 
was  a  youth,  Shackleton  started 
a  newspaper  at  Nome,  Alaska, 
but  his  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  early  this  century.  Later 
he  published  the  Holland 
( Mich. )  Sentinel. 

On  the  Yukon,  Mr.  Shackleton 
promoted  gold  mining  enter¬ 
prises.  and  in  South  Dakota  he 
helped  to  develop  the  Home 
Stake  mine. 

■ 

Cigar  Campaign 

La  Primadora  Cigar  Co.  ha.s 
appointed  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
as  its  advertising  agency.  The 
largest  advertising  campaign  in 
La  Primadora’s  history  will 
start  immediately,  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  on  a  sports  radio  pro¬ 
gram. 

EDITOR  &  I 


Metro  Comics 
Rotes  Are  Put 
On  Net  Basis 

The  Metropolitan  Group  an¬ 
nounces  that,  effective  with  the 
first  issue  in  July,  the  space 
rates  of  the  papers  in  the  Basic 
Metropolitan  Comics  Group  will 
be  quoted  on  a  net  basis,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  all  production  material. 

This  announcement  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  reduction  in  the 
quoted  space  rates  of  the  20  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Basic  Group  of  $661 
for  ^  pages;  $724  for  V6  pages: 
$1,039  for  ^  pages,  and  $1,067 
for  full  pages,  also  effective  with 
the  first  issue  in  July,  1949. 

W.  E.  Hosac,  president,  an¬ 
nounced: 

“Because  of  the  request  of  the 
majority  of  the  production  de¬ 
partments  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  and  because  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  mechanical  com- 
mitee  of  the  4As,  which  advo¬ 
cates  the  separation  of  produc¬ 
tion  charges  from  space  rates. 
Metropolitan  Group  will  operate 
on  a  net-rate  basis  as  of  July  3 

“It  is,  however,  desirable  that 
through  this  change  in  policy, 
agencies  lose  none  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  now  enjoy 
Therefore,  Metropolitan  shall 
continue  to  render  full  and  com¬ 
plete  service  on  all  printing  re¬ 
quirements. 

“In  anticipation  of  your  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  finest  service 
rendered  on  Comics  advertising 
production  material,  we  are  add¬ 
ing  to  our  facilities  and  our  sten 
so  as  to  be  certain  that  nothing 
will  be  left  undone  to  meet  your 
needs.  This  service  will  be  open 
to  publishers  and  agencies, 
whether  or  not  thev  are  clients 
or  members  of  the  Metroplitan 
Group” 

UBLISHER  for  .April  30,  1949 
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NLRB  Rules 
N.  Y.  C.  Vendors 
Not  Employes 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  issued  a  decision  that 
the  licensed  newsdealers  of  New 
York  City  are  not  the  employes 
of  the  New  York  Journal-Am- 
eriran.  New  York  Sun,  World- 
Telegram  and  New  York  Post 
Borne  News,  and  are  indepen- 
<lent  merchants. 

New  York  Newsboys’  Union, 
Local  471,  had  filed  four  separ¬ 
ate  petitions  with  the  Board  in 
which  it  was  contended  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  the  employers  of 
tie  newsdealers,  and  sought  to 
be  certified  as  the  dealers’  bar- 
ttining  representative.  The 
Board,  through  its  New  York 
City  Regional  Office,  ordered  a 
hearing  which  opened  on  April 
'  6.  1948.  The  hearing  continued 

through  1948  until  its  conclu¬ 
sion  on  Jan.  19,  1949. 

Independent  Merchants 

The  Board’s  decision  that  the 
dealers  are  independent  mer¬ 
chants  is  the  climax  of  a  long 
series  of  unsuccessful  attempt 
by  Local  471  to  be  certified  by 
state  and  national  boards.  The 
National  Board  found  that  the 
dealers  were  independent  mer- 
diants  and  consequently  Local 
471  can  not  be  a  bargaining  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Local  471  filed  similar  peti¬ 
tions  with  the  New  York  State 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  May, 
1945  on  behalf  of  the  same  news¬ 
dealers.  In  October,  1945  the 
four  afternoon  newspapers  in¬ 
stituted  a  declaratory  judgment 
action  in  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  against  the 
State  Board  wherein  it  was  al¬ 
leged  that  the  dealers  were  not 
employes  under  the  State  Labor 
Relations  Act.  The  State  Board 
moved  to  dismiss  the  publishers’ 
complaints.  Justice  Pecora  de¬ 
nied  the  motions  and  sustained 
the  publishers.  The  State  Board 
appealed  to  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  where  the  Pecora  order 
was  affirmed  and  on  the  Board’s 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
that  court  also  affirmed  the 
order. 

The  effect  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  affirmance  was  that  the 
newsdealers  were  not  employes 
under  State  Act.  Other  court 
proceedings  followed  in  which 
the  State  Board  again,  and  Lo¬ 
cal  471  attempted  unsuccessfully 
to  dismiss  the  publishers’  ac¬ 
tions. 


es  and  distinguished  from  ven¬ 
dors  licensed  by  the  park  de¬ 
partment,  or  who  pay  rent  to 
private  property  owners  for  the 
space  they  use  in  their  business. 
They  buy  papers  at  wholesale 
and  sell  at  retail,  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  publishers,  and  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  "returns.” 

They  are  not  on  the  publish¬ 
ers’  payrolls,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  withholding  for  social  se¬ 
curity  benefits  or  federal  tax. 
None  sells  the  newspaper  of  any 
publisher  exclusively,  but  each 
handles  other  publications  and 
items  for  sale,  and  his  stand  and 
equipment  are  not  under  pub¬ 
lisher  control. 

To  some  extent  the  publisher 
controls  the  manner  of  display, 
and  determines  how  many  pa¬ 
pers  each  vendor  shall  receive 
daily,  and  on  occasions  publish¬ 
ers  have  siaspended  their  right 
to  receive  any  copies  for  failure 
to  comply  with  rules  as  to  dis¬ 
play. 

NLRB's  Decision 

With  these  facts  spread  on  the 
record,  NLRB  said: 

“We  do  not  believe  that  these 
factors,  or  any  other  factors  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  record,  establish 
an  employer-employe  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  employers  and 
the  news  vendors  in  question. 
Furthermore,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  conduct  of  the  employers 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ven¬ 
dor-vendee  relationship  between 
them  and  the  news  vendor,  since 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  seller 
of  merchandise  to  place  limita¬ 
tions  upon  the  disposal  methods 
of  those  who  purchase  from  him. 

“The  Act  specifically  excludes 
independent  contractors  from 
the  category  of  ‘employes.’  ’The 
legislative  history  of  the  Act 
shows  that  Congress  intended 
that  the  Board  recognize  as  em¬ 
ployes  those  who  ‘work  for 
wages  or  salaries  under  direct 
supervision,’  and  as  independent 
contractors,  those  who  ‘under¬ 
take  to  do  a  job  for  a  price,  de¬ 
cide  how  the  work  will  be  done, 
usually  hire  others  to  do  the 
work,  and  depend  for  their  in¬ 
come  not  upon  wages,  but  upon 
the  difference  between  what 
they  pay  for  goods,  materials, 
and  labor  and  what  they  receive 
for  the  end  result,  that  is,  upon 
profit.’ 

“Applying  such  standards  to 
the  instant  case,  it  clearly  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  news  vendors 
claimed  herein  are  independent 
contractors,  and  are  not  ‘em¬ 
ployes’  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.” 


Under  City  License 
Although  prior  to  filing  peti 
tions  with  the  State  Board.  Lo 
ral  471  had  vainly  attemptec 
to  have  the  National  Boart 
grant  a  hearing,  folloi^ng  th« 
T  Appeals  affirmance 

again  filed  petition: 
with  the  National  Board  in  th« 
early  part  of  1947.  At  the  sam. 
bme  the  New  York  City  Region 
w  Director  of  the  Board  decUnec 
~  “jre  action.  The  proceeding: 
which  resulted  in  the  latest  deci 
the  lattei 

part  of  1947. 


The  union  is  composed  of  full 
i  vendors  at  estat 

usned  spots,  holding  city  licens 


Hearst  Retail  Group 
Will  Confer  May  2-3 

J.  A.  Fernald,  Jr.,  director.  Re¬ 
tail  Stores  Division  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  local  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  12  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  will  meet  in  New  York, 
May  2-3  for  a  discussion  of  their 
common  problems. 

Among  those  who  will  address 
the  group  are  John  W.  Giesen, 
director.  Retail  Division,  Bureau 
of  Advertising  and  George  Neu- 
stadt,  of  the  George  Neustadt 
Organization.  Herbert  W.  Beyea. 
general  manager  of  HAS.  will 
give  a  luncheon  at  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club. 


Who  Sets  Food  Prices? 

Every  day  the  products  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  farms  and  thousands  of  food  factories 
.  .  .  much  or  little,  good  or  bad  .  .  ,  move  to  market. 

And  every  day  millions  of  American  housewives 
take  their  food  dollars  to  the  market-place  to  do 
the  family  shopping.  Their  collective  choice  deter¬ 
mines  what  products  will  be  sold  and  the  price  they 
will  bring. 

Food  prices  go  up  or  down  as  rhese  two  factors — 
the  market  supply  and  the  consumer  demand — get 
out  of  balance  with  each  other,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

In  other  words,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
neither  growers,  nor  processors,  nor  distributors 
“set”  food  prices.  They  are  established  by  the 
good  old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  that  affect  the 
price.  Excessive  distribution  costs,  for  instance,  can 
Inflate  the  cost  to  the  consumer  without  increasing 
returns  to  the  producer. 

That  is  why  A  &  P  has  worked  constantly  for  90 
years  to  cut  unnecessary  in-between  operations  and 
costs  and  to  reduce  waste  and  spoilage. 

Our  efforts  have  been  so  successful  that  today  less 
than  15  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  goes  to  pay 
all  our  expenses  .  .  .  rent,  heat,  light,  transporta¬ 
tion,  wages,  taxes,  advertising,  etc. — including  our 
small  profit  of  about  i/4  cents  of  each  dollar  of 
sales. 

It  is  this  constant  emphasis  on  economy  that  has 
given  this  company  its  price  leadership  and  has  en¬ 
abled  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  to  do  the 
nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Benjamin  M.  McKelway: 
Farmer,  Cub,  ASNE  Chief 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Others  have 

said  the  same  thing  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways  but  none  has  put 
the  call  to  journalistic  vigilance 
more  succinctly  than  Benjamin 
Mdsby  McKelway,  the  new 
president  of  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  who  lives 
by  these  words: 

“The  responsibility  of  the 
press  must  be  discharged  by 
men  who  are  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  public  interest,  who  know 
enough  to  recognize  when  it  is 
in  danger,  and  whose  love  of 
a  great  and  noble  calling  will 
not  permit  them  to  be  anything 
else  but  newspapermen.” 

The  pipe  smoking,  soft- 
spoken,  unruffled  newsman  who 
went  the  route  from  reporter  to 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star 
touching  all  points  on  the  way 
is  the  third  man  to  fill  the  edi¬ 
torial  chair  in  the  long  and  re¬ 
spected  history  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  and  its  only  one  not  a 
member  of  the  family  that  gave 
Journalism  such  leaders  as  Cros¬ 
by,  Theodore  and  Frank  Noyes. 

Stented  Out  to  Be  Fanner 

At  the  age  of  53  he  has  risen 
to  the  top  rung  of  one  of  the 
country’s  most  influential  jour¬ 
nals  and  the  highest  elective  of¬ 
fice  in  the  gift  of  his  professional 
colleagues.  Yet,  he  started  out 
to  be  a  farmer!  He  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  School  of  Agriculture  until 
he  heard  the  call  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  city  room  and  an¬ 
swered  it  by  becoming  a  cub 
reporter.  It  may  be  the  mark 
of  the  quiet  persistence  that  is 
Mr.  McKelway’s,  that  he  worked 
on  three  separate  occasions  for 
the  Times  before  switching  to 
the  Star,  almost  three  decades 
ago. 

There  was  one  interval  whUe 
he  was  in  the  Army  in  World 
War  I,  as  a  lieutenant  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  went  through  the 
fierce  fighting  of  St.  Mihiel  and 
the  Argonne.  Then  there  was 
service  on  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  where  he  had 
his  first  experience  as  a  man¬ 
aging  editor,  a  news  editor,  and 
an  editorial  writer. 

Typical  of  his  modesty  was 
his  comment  at  the  ASNE  Wash¬ 
ington  meeting  this  year  to  his 
former  boss.  Publisher  Jack 
Vance  of  the  New  Britain 
paper:  “All  I  know  about  news¬ 
paper  work,  I  learned  on  your 
paper.”  He  was  then  24.  Vance, 
obviously,  was  unconvinced. 

Despite  his  early  flirtation 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
scientific  tiller  of  the  soil,  Mr. 
McKelway’s  switch  to  journal¬ 
ism  is  understandable.  It  was 
in  the  blood.  His  father,  the 
late  Rev.  Alexander  Jeffrey  Mc¬ 
Kelway,  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  home  city  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  but  he  also 
was  a  practicing  newspaperman 
as  editor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Standard  and  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Charlotte  News.  His 
uncle  was  the  nationally-known 


St.  Clair  McKelway  who  was 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. ) 
Eagle,  and  his  brother  is  St 
Clair  McKelway  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  fame. 

Copy  Reader  to  Reporter 

The  student  who  was  to  be 
come  head  of  ASNE  had  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Virginia  to  George 
Washington  University  when  he 
took  his  reportorial  job  on  the 
Washington  Times.  It  was  in 
1920  that  he  joined  the  Star 
staff,  briefly  as  a  copyreader  and 
soon  transferred,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  to  reporter.  His  rise  was 
steady:  assistant  city  editor, 
news  manager,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  managing  editor  (at 
the  age  of  41),  associate  editor, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Theodore 
Williams  Noyes,  editor  as  of 
Oct.  30.  1946. 

’The  Star  has  been  referred  to 
in  national  publications  and 
elsewhere  as  “stodgy.”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kelway  doesn’t  think  so  but 
doesn’t  bother  to  argue  the 
point.  It  just  isn’t  important. 
And,  anyway,  he  likes  the  an¬ 
swer  made  by  his  predecessor. 
Mr.  Noyes:  “Let  them  say  what 
they  will.  At  least  everybody 
knows  our  editorial  columns  are 
not  for  sale.”  (He  might  add, 
parenthetically,  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  are,  and  that  the 
Star  has  topped  the  nation's 
newspapers  in  linage  in  a  dozen 
recent  years.) 

In  any  event  he  sees  the  dif¬ 
ferences  found  in  types  of  news¬ 
paper  ownership  and  operation, 
one  source  of  journalism’s 
strength,  pointing  out: 

“Newspapers  owned  and  edit¬ 
ed  by  those  who  represent  every 
shade  of  economic  and  political 
opinion,  religion  and  moral 
standards,  give  the  people  a 
choice  of  the  free  market  of 
ideas.  The  power  of  the  press 
is  a  Babel  of  voices — not  one 
voice.  And  from  that  Babel, 
confusing,  argumentative,  clam¬ 
orous,  finally  comes  the  truth 
that  the  people  recognize  as 
truth.” 

Crusades  for  Principles 

President  McKelway  seems 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  public 
realizes  that  “freedom  of  the 
press’’  is  not  a  term  mouthed 
by  editors  and  publishers,  but 
actually  is  a  constitutional  safe¬ 
guard  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
not  a  protection  to  the  makers 
of  newspapers.  He  worries  over 
attempted  abridgments  of  the 
press  which  fail  to  stir  popular 
condemnation,  and  warns: 

“No  matter  how  severe  might 
be  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
newspapers,  that  punishment 
would  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  catastrophe  brought  on 
the  people  themselves  by  re- 
trictions  regarding  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

But,  having  written  those 
statements  of  principle,  he  does 
not  sit  back  and  wait  for  them 
to  sink  in.  He  goes  forth  as 
a  crusader  when,  in  his  opinion. 


Attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper  Adrst- 
Using  Network  on  April  24th.  Left  to  right:  Robert  K.  Drew,  adrsi. 
tising  director.  Milwaukee  Journal:  C.  E.  McKittrick,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Thomas  J.  Cochrane,  advw- 
tising  director  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


the  situation  demands  it.  A  re¬ 
cent  illustration  is  in  point. 
John  H.  Cline,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Star,  had  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  a 
congressional  committee  to  an¬ 
swer  for  an  editorial  captioned 
“Disloyal  Congressmen.”  It  had 
to  do  with  a  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  set  of  files  on  members 
of  Congress.  Mr.  McKelway 
wasn’t  invited,  but  he  went  any¬ 
way,  insisted  on  taking  the 
stand,  and  “told  off”  the  law¬ 
makers  with  a  statement  that 
the  Star  has  “nothing  to  defend 
or  explain.” 

His  civic  consciousness  and 
editorial  prominence  causes  him 
to  serve  on  numerous  boards  of 
educational  and  semi-official  na¬ 
ture,  as  a  director  of  “drives,” 
and  as  a  spokesman  before  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill  committees  for  citizen 
groups  in  voteless  Washington. 

Mr.  McKelway  has  little  time 
for  hobbies.  But  he  likes  to 
sail  on  nearby  Severn  Ri\ter, 
and  he  plays  badminton  and 
table  tennis.  Badly,  he  admits. 

Married  Sept.  14,  1920  to  Miss 
Margaret  Prentiss  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  they  have  three  sons, 
Benjamin  M.,  Jr.,  William  Pren¬ 
tiss,  and  John  McGregor  Mc¬ 
Kelway. 


AP  Meeting 
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and  he  wanted  specific  answers 
in  terms  of  results,  such  as 
whether  any  member  had  been 
able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
copy  readers.  President  Mc¬ 
Lean  was  the  only  one  to  re¬ 
spond — “Yes,  two,  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.” 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor:  Mr.  Heiskell’s  question  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  good  suggestion 
and  would  result,  Mr.  Cooper 
promised,  in  reports  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  on  specific  accomplish¬ 
ments  made  by  the  continuing 
study.  He  mentioned,  in  passing, 
increased  readability  (previous¬ 
ly  cited  by  Mr.  Gould). 

EDITOR  &  P 


Mr.  Heiskell  also  inquired  if 
the  Washington  Bureau  had 
done  a  “roundup”  on  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports,  and  Mr. 
(]lould  replied  it  had  not  done 
“an  adequate  job”  yet  but  he 
thought  Mk.  Heiskell’s  sugges¬ 
tion  warranted  a  followup. 

A  question  put  anonymously 
asked  if  AP  would  do  more  to 
disseminate  the  information  in 
the  Hoover  studies.  President 
McLean  said  he  read  the  ques¬ 
tion  “reluctantly”  because  it  im¬ 
plied  a  suggestion  that  AP 
should  propagandize  the  Hoover 
Commission. 

Both  Mr.  McLean  and  Mr. 
Gould  emphasized  that  the 
Hoover  reports  would  be  han¬ 
dled  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
their  news  value. 

Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr.  Milks 
again  answered  questions  about 
the  Berlin  and  China  beats,  re¬ 
spectively.  Both  indicated  the 
Western  world  would  have  little 
to  expect  from  the  Communist 
news  sources  at  either  place. 

Mr.  Milks  reported  that  the 
regular  staff  photographer  at 
Nanking  was  seriously  ill  but 
one  of  the  correspondents  was 
doubling  as  reporter-camera¬ 
man. 

The  following  associate  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  to  regular 
membership: 

Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier 
News,  De  Queen  (Ark.)  Citizen, 
Los  Angeles  ( (^lif. )  The  Mirror, 
Carmi  (Ill.)  Democrat-Tribune, 
Herrin  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal, 
Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Independent, 
Woodstock  (Ill.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  Long  Island  City 
(N,  Y.)  Star-Journal,  Lexington 
(N.  C.)  Dispatch,  Roanoke  Rap¬ 
ids  (N.  C.)  Herald,  Fremont 
(Ohio)  News-Messenger,  Oak 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  ^ 
Shelby ville  (Tenn.)  Time^a- 
zette,  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo, 
and  Taylor  (Texas)  Daily 

All  were  afternoon  member¬ 
ships.  TTie  papers  at  Jamaica, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  and  Taylor  also 
have  Sunday  memberships. 

’  U  B  L I S  H  E  R  for  April  30,  1949 
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Edwin  S.  Friendly 

continued  from  page  9 

erning  board  member);  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  adver¬ 
ting  agents.  ANPA  (1926-31); 
a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  on  radio  (1932-40). 

—director  of  the  committee  on 
consumer  relations  in  advertis¬ 
ing  (1940-1947);  viceoresident 
and  director  of  the  ANPA  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  a  previ¬ 
ous  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
asMciation;  and  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  campaign  (1943-45). 

Presently,  among  other  things, 
he  is  a  director  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  and  a  director  of 
New  York’s  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  and  die  viceoresident  and 
eecretary  of  the  Zenger  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund. 

Your  Mr.  President,  then,  is  a 
veritable  walking  Who’s  Who  of 
higher-echelon  ranks  and  dis¬ 
tinctions.  One  of  these  days  a 
whisky  comoany  should  ask  him 
to  pose  that  breathless,  that 
poised,  that  brother!  I’ve  got-it 
way— Mr.  Friendly’s  got  it. 

“It’s  been  time  well  .spent,”  he 
said.  "And  I’ve  gotten  a  big 
kick  out  of  it.  It’s  a  great  feel¬ 
ing  of  appreciation  that  they 
have  approved  of  what  I  have 
tried  to  accomplish. 

Those  who  have  appreciated 
praise  hiehiv.  F.  M.  (Jack) 
fiynn,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Hewt  told  this  proposer  of  a 
lYiendly  toast: 

Praia*  From  on  High 

“His  long  vears  of  experience 
ind  honorable  service  have  been 
outstanding,  and  he  is  deserving 
of  ttis  new  position.  He’s  been 
through  the  newspaper  mill. 

“It’ll  be  tough  going  the  next 
few  years.  But  he’s  admirably 
eouipned  to  provide  the  leader- 
diip  needed  in  the  functioning 
of  the  ANi*A  Fd  knows  when 
to  talk  and  when  not  to  talk.” 

Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vicepresl- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Veto  York  Times,  has  known  Mr. 
Friendly  for  35  years.  ’This  is 
his  opinion; 

“He  is  a  man  of  great  force 
ind  integrity  who  hailed  from 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  and  then  spent 
nost  of  his  life  in  a  big  city. 
This  gives  him  a  double  back- 
(round,  and  the  fact  that  he’s 
from  a  relatively  small  commun¬ 
ity  assures  he’ll  look  out  for  the 
Sttle  fellow  too. 

“He  did  an  excellent  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  job.  He’s  not  a 
ire^man  at  directing.  He’s  done 
toth. 

“And  he’s  a  man  you  can  trust 
implicitly.  I’m  proud  to  call  him 
>  friend!” 

To  which  Vincent  Lopez,  a 
Siu  photographer,  added; 

“He’s  not  hard  to  reach.  I  hear 
I  driver  or  a  pressman  or  any- 
•ne  can  drop  in  to  talk  things 
wer.” 

ESF  brushed  ashes  off  his  blue 
wit  (with  flowered  tie,  with 
jhite  shirt)  and  spoke  slowly, 
le  has  a  Satchel  Paige  pitch — 
ihere’s  hesitation  in  his  deliv- 
p.  and  those  eyes  penetrate  at 
wt  to  the  second  layer  of  skin. 

“Sure,  go  ahead  and  talk 
*lth  several  people  about  me. 


And  print  all  the  unfavorable 
things  they  may  say.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  at  some  time  or 
other.  I’ve  made  enemies.  I’ve 
probably  kicked  a  few  people 
around.  I’ve  stepped  on  toes.” 

There  were  no  owners  of  sore 
toes  or  bruised  backsides  to  raise 
a  cry  against  Mr.  Friendly  when 
this  issue  went  to  press,  so  let’s 
leave  it  with  Messrs.  Flynn  and 
Adler,  who  express  the  majority 
of  voices  anywav,  and  go  on 
with  other  matters. 

The  president  has  been  fac¬ 
tory  worker,  salesman  and  farm 
implements  clerk.  His  father 
was  in  the  latter  business  in 
Elmira.  Fd  didn’t  like  the  work, 
so  he  came  to  New  York  and  got 
a  job  as  publication  office  clerk 
with  the  New  York  Times  at  $8 
a  w'eek. 

He  advanced  rapidly,  and  no 
wonder.  He  soent  outlandish 
hours  seven  davs  each  week 
learning  every  particular  of  the 
business.  He’d  do  a  full  dav  on 
the  work  he  was  being  paid  for 
(if  you  can  call  $8  being  naid), 
then  on  his  off  hours  visit  an¬ 
other  department. 

’This,  and  other  Friendly 
habits  and  aualities,  did  it.  In 
three  years  he  was  promoted  to 
flnancial  advertising  manager; 
two  more  years,  to  assistant 
business  manager.  Then,  in 
1922,  he  went  Sunward. 

Objective:  Better  Paoers 

“I’ve  alwavs  been  driving  for 
some  obiective,”  he  said.  His 
present  obiective:  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  newspaoers.  ’That  should 
have  been  in  quotes,  for  that’s 
verbatim.  He  has  liked  adver¬ 
tising  best. — “After  all,  it  sup¬ 
plies  most  of  the  revenue.” 

’This.  too.  is  verbatim.  It  is 
his  reolv  to  how  he’ll  handle  the 
multiple  tasks  coming  uo  this 
and  next  year  (postal  regula¬ 
tions,  wage  and  hour  laws,  labor 
relations  act,  mechanical  devices 
and  the  constant  threat  against 
freedom  of  the  press): 

“Well,”  he  said.  “I’ll  just  say 
that  the  welfare  of  the  member¬ 
ship  comes  first,  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.”  This  was  his 
best  hesitation  pitch — it  never 
did  reach  the  plate.  But  then, 
who  can  sav,  who  can  predict? — 
who  would  have  crystal-balled 
the  Chicago  strike  situation?  as 
he  Dointed  out. 

He  said  he  anticipates  a  full 
ANPA  year  and  that  he  has  no 
idea  how  much  time  he’ll  have 
to  devote  to  association  duties. 

You  can  be  sure  of  one  thing, 
though — She’ll  And  several  rec¬ 
reational  moments  for  the 
ponies.  He  goes  to  Saratoga  In 
August. 

“Yeah,”  he  admitted,  “I  might 
get  excited  and  bet  $5.” 

■ 

Niagara  Falls  Plant 
Going  Up  On  Schedule 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Steel 
framework  has  been  completed 
for  the  addition  to  the  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette  building  and  with 
construction  moving  along  on 
schedule  it  Is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  completed  about 
Aug.  27.  ’The  addition,  in  the 
rear  of  the  newspaper’s  present 
building,  will  contain  a  base¬ 
ment  and  two  stories  and  will 
enlarge  the  newspaper’s  present 
facilities  by  200,000  cubic  feet. 
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Consult  the  classified  section  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  the  newspaperman's  Bible. 

Use  the  classified  columns  to  get  what  you 
need — nowl  Advertise  in  it  and  refer  to  the 
ads  in  it  to  fill  your  needs. 

Rale»  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Classified  Section 
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UN  Adopts  Code 

continued  from  page  12 

and  dignity"  be  added  to  the 
grounds  on  which  states  reserve 
their  rights  to  enforce  regula¬ 
tions  under  Article  9,  paragraph 
one.  The  U.  S.  had  opposed  the 
addition  with  the  charge  that  it 
could  pave  the  way  for  unlim¬ 
ited  restrictions  on  the  press. 

After  the  adoption  of  Article 
9,  the  committee  turned  to  an¬ 
other  major  issue — the  apparent 
conflict  of  the  draft  convention 
with  the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Convention  of  1947, 
to  which  33  states  are  signa¬ 
tories. 

Under  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Convention,  states  reserve 
their  rights  to  stop  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  any  telegrams  which 
“may  appear  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  state  or  contrary 
to  their  law.s,  to  public  order  or 
to  decency.” 

To  resolve  the  conflict,  the 
United  States  proposed  a  new 
article  to  the  convention,  provid¬ 
ing  that  each  state  agree  “not  to 
avail  itself  so  far  as  other  par¬ 
ties  to  this  Convention  are  con¬ 
cerned”  of  its  rights  under  the 
Telecommunications  Convention, 
Mr,  Canham  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
less  this  were  done,  the  previous 
decision  to  restrict  peacetime 
censorship  would  be  nullified. 

India,  on  the  other  hand,  sug¬ 
gested  an  article  providing  that 
the  draft  convention  would  not 
prejudice  the  rights  reserved  to 
states  under  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Convention. 

Peruvian  Plan  Turned  Down 

Peru  had  a  third  alternative — 
to  omit  both  the  U.  S.  and  Indian 
proposals  and  assume  the  draft' 
convention  would  automatically 
supercede  the  earlier  telecom¬ 
munications  pact. 

A  member  of  the  U.N.  legal 
staff,  asked  for  his  advice,  said 
if  nothing  were  written  into  the 
draft  it  would  be  assumed  jurid¬ 
ically  that  the  later  obligation 
was  binding.  But  it  would  be 
desirable  to  pa®s  an  article  on 
the  subject,  since  it  would  other¬ 
wise  lead  to  unnecessary  legal 
disputes. 

After  some  debate,  Peru’s  sug¬ 
gestion  was  turned  down.  The 
U.  S.  text  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  18,  with  six  abstentions. 
The  Indian  text  was  also  de¬ 
feated.  by  a  vote  of  19  to  16, 
with  seven  abstentions.  So  in  ef¬ 
fect.  the  Peruvian  suggestion 
carried. 

Although  the  U.  S.  had  con¬ 
sidered  this  issue  a  vital  one, 
Mr.  Canham  said  later  the  defeat 
of  his  text  did  not  disturb  him, 
because  of  the  U.N.  legal  depart¬ 
ment’s  interpretation.  He  said 
the  issue  might  be  clarified  in 
the  plenary  meetings.  “We  have 
a  strong  case.”  he  added. 

In  completing  its  work  on  an 
international  right  of  correction, 
the  committee  by  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  defeated  a  Mexican  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  have  made  it 
compulsory  for  correspondents 
and  agencies  “to  accept  and  dis¬ 
tribute”  corrections. 

Brazil,  the  Philippines,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  said  their  governments 


wouid  be  unable  to  sign  the  con¬ 
vention  If  the  amendment  were 
adonted. 

The  amendment  read;  “'The 
Contracting  States  agree  to  take 
measures  in  accordance  with 
their  laws  and  regulations  to  en¬ 
sure  that  their  information  agen¬ 
cies  and  correspondents  accept 
and  distribute  through  their  cus¬ 
tomary  channels  any  communi¬ 
que  in  respect  of  de^atches  for 
which  they  were  originally  re¬ 
sponsible,  remitted  to  them  by 
the  Contracting  State  directly 
concerned  and  in  whose  terri¬ 
tory  the  news  despatch  requir¬ 
ing  correction  originated.” 

Debate  on  Corrections 

Sr.  Noriega,  in  introducing  his 
amendment,  said  the  previously- 
adopted  machinery  for  right  of 
correction  was  “cumbersome  and 
unwieldly,”  and  that  his  pro¬ 
posal  was  "much  more  dy¬ 
namic.”  ’There  are  times,  he 
said,  when  it  Is  urgent  that  a 
correction  be  made  within  a 
matter  of  hours. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
claimed  the  proposal  went  much 
too  far,  and  could  result  in  flood¬ 
ing  the  wires  with  correction 
notices. 

“Through  this  mechanism  in¬ 
formation  agencies  would  be¬ 
come  propaganda  agencies  for 
the  countries  they  operate  In,” 
she  said,  adding  that  the  U.  S. 
government  has  no  right  to  com¬ 
pel  agencies  to  distribute  cor¬ 
rections  and  would  not  agree  to 
undertake  such  an  obligation  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances. 

The  Netherlands  delegate  said 
the  proposal  eliminated  the  pre¬ 
viously-accepted  standard  that  a 
news  dispatch,  to  be  corrected, 
must  be  “false  or  distorted.”  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
transaction  would  be  directly 
between  a  government  and  an 
agency  operating  in  its  terri¬ 
tory — the  state  in  which '  the 
agency  originates  would  not  be 
a  party. 

Right  of  correction  machinery 
adopted  makes  the  procedure 
strictly  a  governmental  one,  and 
the  news  must  be  “false  or  dis¬ 
torted.”  Under  this  machinery, 
a  state  may  submit  its  version 
of  the  facts  of  what  it  consid¬ 
ers  a  false  or  distorted  story  to 
the  states  in  which  the  story 
has  been  published. 

Applies  Only  to  News 

The  communique  applies  only 
to  news  dispatches.  It  must  be 
sent  without  comment  or  opin¬ 
ion.  It  must  be  forwarded  also 
to  the  agency  or  correspondent 
responsible  for  the  alleged  in¬ 
accuracy. 

Within  five  davs  after  receiv¬ 
ing  this  version,  the  second  state 
must  transmit  it  to  information 
agencies  in  its  territory  through 
its  usual  channels  for  releasing 
news. 

If  the  second  state  fails  to  do 
this,  the  first  state  has  the  right 
to  renounce  its  obligation  to  re¬ 
lease  corrections  of  the  default¬ 
ing  state.  ’The  first  state  may 
then  submit  its  version,  with  the 
original  story,  to  the  U.N.  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  who  will  give  it 
“appropriate  publicity”  through 
information  channels  at  his  dis¬ 
posal. 

During  the  week,  the  commit¬ 
tee  also  adopted  several  procedu- 


Boomerang,  Says  Hugh  Baillie 


HUGH  BAILLIE.  president  of 

the  United  Press,  charged  this 
week  that  United  Nations  efforts 
to  draft  a  treaty  on  freedom  of 
information  had  “boomeranged” 
against  countries  seeking  to 
guarantee  press  freedoms. 

He  issued  his  statement  after 
the  UN  Social  Committee  adopt¬ 
ed  a  Mexican  amendment  that 
it  is  the  “duty”  of  information 
agencies  to  “further  interna¬ 
tional  understanding.”  The  U.S. 
fought  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Baillie  said:  “Of  course 
the  carrying  out  of  any  such 
undertaking  would  subject  the 
press  associations,  first,  to  vary¬ 
ing  interpretations  of  what  it 
meant  and.  second,  would  im- 

ral  articles  to  the  convention. 
Under  these,  the  convention  is 
open  to  all  members  of  the  U.N., 
all  states  invited  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  in  1948.  and  other 
states  the  General  Assembly  de¬ 
clares  eligible. 

When  six  states  ratify  it,  it 
shall  come  into  force  among 
them.  A  state  may  denounce 
the  convention  by  notifying  the 
Secretary  -  General,  and  denun¬ 
ciation  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after. 

After  the  present  convention 
is  completed,  the  committee  then 
will  turn  to  the  British  conven¬ 
tion  on  freedom  of  information, 
which  applies  to  all  reporters 
and  new.s  agencies  and  defines 
broad  principles  on  press  free¬ 
dom.  The  present  convention 
applies  only  to  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  and  agencies.  There 
are  also  43  resolutions  on  press 
freedom  to  be  discussed. 

■ 

Hospitals  Urged 
To  Work  with  Press 

Houston,  Tex. — John  T.  Jones, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Hotiston  Chronicle,  told  a  joint 
convention  of  four  hospital  as¬ 
sociations  in  Galveston,  Tex.  last 
week  that  hospitals  at  all  times 
should  have  persons  in  authority 
available  to  talk  with  reporters 
— either  to  give  them  all  facts 
possible,  or  to  explain  why  cer¬ 
tain  information  could  not  be 
given  out. 

He  urged  hospital  administra¬ 
tors  not  to  “brush  off  your 
friends,  the  reporters,”  pointing 
out  that  rumor  paints  a  worse 
picture  than  facts,  particularly 
when  it  concerns  a  hospital  or 
a  patient.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  davs  of 
wild  journalism  and  the  “demon 
reporter”  are  things  of  the  past. 

■ 

Pay  Raise  in  Seattle 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Local  202, 
International  T  y  p  o  g  r  aphical 
Union,  and  publishers  of  the 
Times  and  Post-Intelligencer 
have  reached  agreement  on  a 
$5-a-week  pay  increase  effective 
May  1,  without  formal  contract 
The  35’-hour  scale  will  be  $95 
days  and  $100  nights. 

■ 

$1,500  Per  Hour 

Effective  June  1,  the  network 
and  local  rate  for  WJZ-’TV,  New 
York  key  station  of  ABC  will 
be  $1,500  per  evening  hour. 


pose  on  them  a  task  of  workiM 
to  maintain  international  pean 
and  security,  at  the  command 
of  their  various  governments, 
each  one  of  whom  may  have  a 
different  idea  of  how  to  go 
about  it. 

“Entirely  apart  from  the 
United  Press  ever  subjecting 
itself  to  such  yoke  of  goven- 
ment  control,  the  thing  itself  ij 
unworkable.  Or,  if  it  did  pen 
chance  work  it  would  simply 
make  the  news  agencies  subject 
to  the  various  governments. 

“What  started  out  to  be  a 
Magna  Carta  for  the  press  has 
turned  into  a  police  machine  to 
discipline  it,  Mr.  Baillie 
stated. 

'Smile'  Werry, 
Of  Johnstown, 
Dies  on  Vacation 

Johnstown,  Pa.  —  J.  Wilbur 
(Smile)  Werry,  59,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Johnstown  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Co.,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  a  heart  attack  April  24, 
at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  where 
he  had  been  vacationing. 

Mr.  Werry  and  his  wife,  his 
sister  and  his  niece,  had  left 
Johnstown  April  19  for  a  motor 
trip. 

“Smile”  Werry,  as  he  was 
widely  known  because  of  his 
pleasant  disposition,  had  been 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  45  years.  He  went  to 
work  in  the  mailing  room  of 
the  Tribune  in  1904.  He  had 
been  advertising  manager  since 
1923. 

He  was  active  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  advertising  club  in 
Johnstown  and  in  a  recent  mem¬ 
orial  service  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted:  “Mr.  Werry 
was  an  outstanding  leader  in 
our  community  and  gave  much 
of  his  knowledge  of  advertising 
publicity  and  promotion  work 
to  various  civic  groups. 

“He  was  a  staunch  booster  for 
the  Johnstown  community  and 
his  advertising  affiliates,  state 
and  countrywide,  enabled  him 
to  attract  much  favorable  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  city  year  after  year.” 

Mr.  Werry  was  a  member  of 
NAEA  and  the  Pennsylvai^ 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

W.  H.  Lacker  Dies 

ItroiANAPOLis,  Ind.  —  William 
1  H.  Lacker,  66,  stereotyper  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  di^  April 
21  in  his  home  here.  He  re 
tired  from  the  fndionapoto 
News  last  year  after  40  years 
!  service.  He  was  foreman  at  the 
‘  News  and  lately  he  had  been 
;  employed  in  the  Star  stereo- 
I  typing  department. 

;  Machinist  Dies 

*  William  N.  Reinhart,  54,  h^ 
machinist  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Wilmington  (DelJ 
Joumal-Every  Evening,  died 
suddenly  April  25.  He  had  been 
;  stricken  with  a  heart 
1  earlier  in  the  day.  He  was  54 
years  of  age. 
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labor  relations 


Labor  Problems  More  Complex 


Report  Claims  Further  Wage  Gains 
Threaten  Continued  Employment 


Daily  Newspoper  Strikes 


the  day  is  past  when  a  strike  ITU  demand  that  union  laws 
by  International  Typograph-  must  govern  composing  rooms, 
ical  Union  condemns  a  news-  But  the  ITU  "no-contract”  pol- 
paper  to  suspended  publication,  icy  created  most  of  those  strikes, 
reports  the  special  standing  Because  of  a  new  federal  labor 
committee  of  ANPA,  chair-  law,  the  leadership  of  ITU 
maned  by  George  N.  Dale.  scorned  contracts  where  it  pre- 
This  change  in  the  employer’s  viously  boasted  of  them.  Pro¬ 
bargaining  position  was  not  ceedings  have  long  since  been 
cit^  gleefully,  but  was  pointed  instituted  to  restore  local  level 
up  all  the  more  dramatically  in  collective  bargaining, 
because  of  tables  that  showed  A  long-accepted  belief  that  a 
continued  successful  publication  daily  newspaper  had  to  suspend 
over  periods  of  months,  even  publication  when  ITU  compos- 
years.  by  ITU-struck  news-  ing  room  workers  struck  is  now 
papers.  a  myth.  As  the  supporting  data 

Further  emphasis  to  this  pic-  herein  shows,  publication  goes 
ture  of  labor  relations  was  af-  on  as  usual.  In  some  cases 
forded  by  the  comparatively  there  was  an  adjustment  period 
easy  relations  that  pertained  with  production  difficulties — 
between  newspaper  employers  where  other  workers  had  to 
and  newspaper  employes  in  double  up  at  first — but  this  was 
practically  all  other  depart-  temporary.  In  some  cases  struck 
ments.  newspapers  produce  record  lin- 

The  full  report  follows:  age,  while  linotype  machines 

This  report  summarizes  what  remain  dark.  But  publication 
has  been  done  in  our  constant  continues  everywhere, 
effort  to  maintain  amicable  re-  The  following  tables  show: 
Utions  with  all  newspaper  em-  ( 1 )  newspaper  strike  totals,  by 
ployes.  The  leaders  of  all  me-  trades,  for  the  last  12  years; 
Aanical  unions,  with  the  single  (2)  ITU  strikes  continuing 
exception  of  the  International  against  newspapers  as  of  April 
Typographical  Union,  have  co-  1,  1949;  and  (3)  an  ITU  strike 
operated  in  our  effort  to  pre-  analysis  showing  a  monthly 
serve  local  bargaining.  breakdown  of  ITU  strikes  begun 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  and  concluded  since  the  end  of 
ITU,  the  ANPA  has  moved  1947;  also  showing  the  number 
promptly  to  preserve  local  bar-  continuing  at  the  end  of  each 
gaining.  Most  salutary  has  been  month  through  April  1,  1949. 
the  cooperation  of  more  than  It  should  be  understood  that 
25  unions — with  the  result  that  these  tables  refer  to  “strikes” 
all  newspapers  hit  by  the  ava-  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word 
lanche  of  ITU  strikes  have  con-  as  concerted  stoppages  of  work 
tinned  publication.  by  organized  grouns.  In  almost 

Labor  relations,  while  com-  every  instance  ITU  terms  these 
manding  a  top  position  in  the  as  “lockouts,”  and  alleges  that 
columns  of  newspapers,  present  in  almost  every  case  the  "lock- 
a  record  far  from  satisfactory,  out”  occurred  because  of  a  wage 
Labor  problems  affecting  news-  dispute.  TTiose  who  know  the 
papers  are  becoming  increas-  facts  of  individual  cases — as  re- 
ingly  complicated.  ported  fully  in  ANPA  bulletins 

Labor  plays  a  highly  impor-  —know  better. 

production  of  Liligation-The  ITU  Cases 
newspapers,  hence  labor  must  „ 

assume  its  share  of  responsi-  review  of  labor  relations 

bility.  Despite  current  demands  newspaper  business 

for  substantial  wage  increases  would  be  complete  without  men- 
“with  a  fringe  on  top,”  it  is  ob-  ^lon  of  the  continuing  litigation 
vious  that  newspapers  now  pay  before  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
top  wages.  Further  increases  lations  Board  and  the  federal 

in  labor  costs  threaten  the  ex-  courts,  which  has  as  its  single 
istence  of  many  newspapers  and  Purpose  the  preservation  of  lo- 
the  livelihood  of  newspaper  em-  cal  bargaining  for  lawful  con- 
ployes. 

Strikes  ITU  Strike  Analcryis 

On  March  31,  1949  the  Inter-  Strikes  Pswr 

national  Typographical  Union  «  .k  o  c 
Strikes  against  xhrun-s^^T  ' 

“Stly  newspapers.  Some  of  j»n.  ms .  o 

tnese  ITU  strikes  date  back  to  Feb.  iMS .  3 

tte  fall  of  1945.  In  each  in-  1 

stMce  these  51  newspapers  are  2 

going  to  press  regularly  with  a  June  1948 .  8 

circulation  that  aggregates  near-  July  .  2 

|y  five  million.  Some  are  rely-  ? 

mg  heavily  on  substitute  proc-  ffif'  ms .  2 

^s,  and  others  are  using  tra-  Nov. ms!'.!;',  o 

m^nal  methods  of  production.  Dee.  ms .  2 

What  caused  those  ITU  strikes  i*!-  I 

that  now  Involve  51  news-  mw.}”® .  2 

papers.  Some  date  back  to  the  ~ 
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Month 

Begun 

Ended 

Con¬ 

tinued 

In¬ 

volved 

Thru  12-31-47 

— 

— 

21 

38 

Jan.  1948 . 

0 

2 

19 

.34 

Feb.  1948 . 

3 

1 

21 

37 

Mar.  1948 . 

4 

4 

21 

37 

April  1948 . 

May  1948 . 

0 

0 

21 

37 

2 

0 

23 

40 

June  1948 . 

S 

3 

25 

42 

July  1948 . 

2 

0 

37 

45 

Aug.  1948 . 

0 

0 

27 

45 

Sept.  1948 . 

3 

0 

30 

48 

Oct.  1948 . 

2 

3 

29 

48 

Nov.  1948 . 

0 

0 

39 

48 

Dee.  1948 . 

2 

0 

31 

50 

Jan.  1949 . 

2 

2 

31 

50 

Feb.  1949 . 

0 

0 

31 

50 

Mar.  1949 . 

2 

1 

32 

51 

Year 

Strike 

Began 

Number 

of 

Strikes 

ANG 

rru 

IPP4AU 

iSACU 

IPEU 

Mailer 

Other 

1937 

31 

8 

12 

1 

0 

1 

2 

7 

1938  . 

17 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1939  . 

9 

3 

6 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

1940  . 

10 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1941  . 

20 

4 

9 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1942  . 

15 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1943  . 

18 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1944  . 

11 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1945  . 

40 

0 

-29 

3 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1946  . 

33 

4 

18 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1947  . 

40 

2 

31 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1948  . 

27 

0 

20 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Totals. . . . 

271 

30 

160 

27 

6 

1 

12 

35 

Per  Cent . . 

ioo(;; 

11.1 

59.0 

10.0 

2.3 

0.4 

4  4 

12  9 

tracts.  This  subject  will  be  ap¬ 
propriately  reviewed  by  ANPA 
General  Counsel. 

ITU  leadership  adopted  the 
policy  of  defying  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act 
when  that  statute  became  effec¬ 
tive  in  1947.  That  conduct  com¬ 
pelled  many  publishers,  acting 
individually  and  through  their 
newspaper  associations,  to  seek 
relief  from  the  Board. 

Three  newspaper  cases  are 
presently  pending.  The  trial  ex¬ 
aminer's  interm^iate  report  in 
Case  No.  2-CB-14,  the  Nassau 
Daily  Review-Star  complaint 
case,  in  which  ANPA  is  inter¬ 
vener,  was  filed  June  16,  1948. 
The  Board  hearing  for  the  Nas¬ 
sau  Review-Star  case  was  held 
April  21,  1949.  In  the  consoli¬ 
dated  ANPA-Chicago  complaint 
cases.  Nos.  9-CB-5  and  13-CB-6, 
in  which  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  are  intervenors,  the  trial 
examiner’s  intermediate  report 
was  filed  Aug.  6,  1948.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  Board’s 
hearing.  The  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  of  March  27,  1948  and  the 
civil  contempt  citation  of  Oct. 
14,  1948,  covering  certain  hiring 
practices  alleged  to  be  unlawful 
in  the  ANPA-Chicago  cases,  are 
and  continue  effective. 

Arbitration 

The  50-year-old  tradition  of 
arbitrating  labor  disputes  in  the 
newspaper  business  continues  to 
occupy  an  important  place. 

Thus  far,  under  the  1948-52 
ANPA  -  IPP  &  AU  International 
Arbitration  Contract,  166  indi¬ 
vidual  arbitration  agreements 
covering  245  newspapers  have 
been  executed  between  ANPA 
members  and  local  pressmen’s 
unions.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
1943-1947  International  contract, 
163  local  agreements  had  been 
signed  under  that  instrument. 
The  increased  number  of  exist¬ 
ing  arbitration  contracts  repre¬ 
sents  a  gain  which  is  all  the 
more  impressive  because  the 
periods  compared  are  15  months 
for  the  current  contract  and  five 
years  for  the  previous  agree¬ 
ment. 

Each  ANPA  member  has  been 
reminded  that  he  must  execute 
the  Arbitration  Agreement  with 
the  Pressmen’s  Union  in  his  lo- 
{ Continued  on  Page  124) 


ITU  Strikes  Continuing  Against 
Newspapers  as  of  April  1,  1949 


Newspapers 

Strike 

Begvt 

Winnipeg  (Man.) . 

. 11-  8-45 

Free  Press  (e) 

Tribune  (e) 

St,  Petersburg  (Fla.) . 

. 11-20-15 

Independent  (e) 

Timea  (m) 

Hamilton  (O.rt.) . 

.  5-30-46 

Spectator  (e) 

Ottawa  (Oat.) . 

.  5-31-45 

Citixen  (m) 

Citiien  (e) 

Ednoonton  (Alberta) . 

.  5-31-45 

Journal  (e) 

Vancouver  (B.  C.) . 

. 5-  5-45 

Province  (e) 

Sprinf^field  (Ma«.) . 

.  9-26-45 

Republican  (3) 

News  (e) 

Union  (m) 

Beaumont  (Tex.) . 

.  10-  2-45 

Enterprise  (m) 

Journal  (e) 

Trenton  (N.  J.) . 

.  1-11-45 

Times  (e) 

Orlorado  Springs  (Ck>lo.) . 

.  1-27-47 

Gaxette  Telegraph  (m) 
Gaxette  Telegraph  (e) 
Marysville  (Calif.) . 

.  1-27-47 

Appeal-Democrat  (e) 
Paineaville  (0.) . 

. 5-8-47 

Telejcraph  (e) 

Inglewood  (Calif.) . 

.  7-30-47 

News  (e) 

Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.) . 

. 10-24-47 

Tribune  (e) 

Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.) . 

. 11-  9-47 

Review-Star  (e) 

Chicam  (lU.) . 

. 11-24-47 

Daily  News  (e) 

Journal  of  Commerco 
Herald  American  (e) 

S'ln-Tunea  (me) 

Tribune  (m) 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.) . 13-  3-47 

Post-Jo'imal  (e) 

.Allentown  (IV) . 12-  4-47 

Call(m) 

Chronicle  (e) 

Bartleaville  (OUa.) . 13-  9-47 

Examiner  (m) 

Enterprise  (e) 

.Abilene  (Tex.) . 13-  9-47 

Reporter-News  fm) 

Reporter-News  (e) 

(Quincy  (Mam.) .  3-19-48 

Pstriot-LedRer  (e)  _  „ 

Columbus  (Ga.) .  3-23-48 

Lediter  Enqvirer  (me&3) 

Corpus  (jhristi  (Tex.) .  8-  7-48 

Caller-Times  (me&3) 

.Alhambn  (Calif.) .  9-15-48 

Post  Advocate  (e) 

Cortland  (N.  Y.) .  5-  3-48 

Standard  (e) 

ValdosU(Ga.) . July,  1»48 

Times  (e)  , 

Huntington  W.  Va.) . ^7-23-48 

Herald  Dispatch  Jc  Advertiser  (me&S) 

Orlando  (Fla.) .  9-20-48 

Sentinel-Star  (medS) 

Charterton  (W.  Va.) . l(y-15-48 

Daily  Mail  (e) 

Turlock  (CaUf.) . 13-10-48 

Journal  (a) 

ATiami  (Fla.)  ~ 

News  (e) .  I-  1“^ 

Taylor  (Tex.) .  3-  8-40 

Press  (e) 
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cality  in  order  to  make  it  effec¬ 
tive  in  that  locality. 

The  International  Arbitration 
Board  Is  becoming  increasingly 
active.  Late  decisions  cover 
newspapers  in  St  Petersburg, 
Fla.;  Hudson  County,  N.  J.; 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  and  ^n  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  Issues  arbitrated 
included  wages,  press  manning, 
time-within-time,  and  holidays. 
A  St.  Louis  case  was  settled  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  proceedings 
conducted  by  the  Board.  The 
award  will  soon  be  rendered  in 
a  case  involving  the  Miami,  Fla. 
newspapers.  The  local  parties 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  have  sub¬ 
mitted  their  joint  letter  request¬ 
ing  international  arbitration, 
and  a  hearing  date  has  been  set. 

No  newspaper  which  had 
signed  the  International  Agree¬ 
ment  suffered  a  work  stoppage 
under  that  instrument.  The 
single  instance  of  an  authorized 
pressmen's  strike  in  the  year 
ended  April  1,  1949  was  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  There  the  Board 
offered  its  services  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  ending  the  strike, 
even  though  the  issues  could  not 
be  arbitrated  by  the  Board  be¬ 
cause  the  local  parties  were  not 
signatory  to  the  Agreement 

Whenever  possible  the  Board 
endeavored  to  spare  the  local 
parties  the  time  and  expense  of 
formal  hearings.  Two  examples 
during  this  period  are  illustra¬ 
tive.  The  chairman  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  and  the 
president  of  the  IPP&AU,  act¬ 
ing  for  the  Board,  formulated  a 
union  security  provision  for  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  pressmen's  con¬ 
tract  Settlement  was  reached 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Board  representa¬ 
tives  acting  as  conciliators. 

Even  where  international  ar¬ 
bitration  was  not  resorted  to, 
the  salutary  influence  of  the 
International  Agreement  often 
made  itself  felt — in  local  arbi¬ 
tration,  in  contract  negotiation, 
and  in  the  day-to-day  adjust¬ 
ment  of  grievances.  T^ere  the 
local  parties  were  signatory,  the 
fact  that  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  was  available  profoundly 
affected  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  labor  relations  on  the  plant 
level;  it  rendered  "pressure 
methods"  largely  meaningless; 
It  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  nego¬ 
tiators'  adopting  untenable  posi¬ 
tions;  it  points  to  tested  pro¬ 
cedures,  rational  criteria,  and 
sound  precedents  as  bases  for 
fair  dealing. 

Nineteen  local  arbitration 
awards  were  handed  down  in 
the  newspaper  business  during 
1948.  These  were  distribute 
among  crafts  and  departments 
as  rfoUows; 
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1 

A  partial  list 

of  Issues  tu-bi- 

trated  shows  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  Included  are  wages, 
hours,  discharges,  press  man¬ 
ning,  changing  of  press  rollers, 
notice  requir^  for  call-in  pen¬ 
alty,  dismissal  pay,  vacation 
claims,  bargaining  unit,  and  ba- 
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sis  for  computing  holiday  pay. 
The  number  of  local  awards 
which  has  reached  the  Chicago 
office  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  the  number  now  pending, 
indicate  that  local  arbitration 
will  be  utilized  even  more  dur¬ 
ing  1949  than  in  1948. 

The  continuing  decline  in  the 
number  of  contractual  commS- 
ments  to  arbitrate  is  no  measure 
of  the  disposition  to  arbitrate, 
as  the  foregoing  record  clearly 
shows.  The  decrease  in  contract 
provisions  for  the  various  kinds 
of  arbitration,  particularly  arbi¬ 
tration  of  succeeding  agreement. 
Is  chiefly  attributable  to  three 
factors:  the  ITU  "no-contract” 
policy  and  related  "form”  con¬ 
tracts;  IS  &  EU  laws  with  regard 
to  contracts;  and  IP&EU  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  policy  on  contracts. 

In  a  period— January,  1948  to 
date — which  saw  new  strikes 
against  many  newspapers, 
peaceful  settlements  through  ar¬ 
bitration  stand  out  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  encouraging  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Special  Standing 
Committee  pledges  to  do  its  part 
to  make  arbitration  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  instrument  for  indus¬ 
trial  peace. 

One  of  the  sad  events  of  1948 
was  the  passing  of  the  president 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  &  Assistants  Union 
after  40  years  in  office — Major 
George  L.  Berry.  Major  Berry 
made  a  nota/ble  contribution 
toward  industrial  peace. 

Mechanical  Union  Agreements 

The  task  of  keeping  abreast 
of  developments  in  contract 
matters  has  been  complicated 
during  the  past  two  years  by  the 
unusual  number  of  protracted 
negotiations  and  the  scores  of 
localities  where  ITU  union  re¬ 
lationships  still  exist  without 
formal  agreement. 

The  tabulation  of  mechanical 
contracts  on  file,  as  shown  be¬ 
low,  reveals  that  the  total  mum- 
ber  of  current  written  agree¬ 
ments  filed  in  the  ANPA  office 
dropped  decidedly  between  Jan. 
1,  1947  and  1948.  There  has 
been  even  further  reduction  in 
the  total  number  of  contracts 
during  the  year  1948,  attrib¬ 
utable  largely  to  the  reluctance 
of  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  to  make  contracts. 

The  amount  of  contract  mate¬ 
rial  handled  by  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  Is  greatly 
increase  by  reason  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  contracts  in  numerous 
cities.  In  most  of  them  the 
union  relationship  continues, 
but  inability  to  establish  and 
report  wage  scales  and  working 
conditions  for  fixed  periods 
means  that  we  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  alerted  to  frequent  and 
unexpected  change  or  our  re¬ 
porting  services  become  obso¬ 
lete  in  a  matter  of  days. 

Not  for  the  sake  of  totals, 
but  to  broaden  the  sccpe  of  con¬ 
tract  information  that  can  be 
supplied,  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  is  constantly  seeking 
to  obtain  copies  of  contracts 
from  ANPA  members  that  have 
not  heretofore  filed  their  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Chicago  office. 
Steady  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  able  to  report  contract 
conditions  from  a  substantial 
cross-section  of  representative 
cities  in  any  population  group 


or  any  geographical  area.  With 
rare  excepcions  all  cities  having 
ANPA  members  have  filed  all 
their  labor  contracts  with  the 
Special  Standing  Conunittee. 

The  following  table  summar¬ 
izes  mechanical  union  agree¬ 
ments,  both  current  and  expired, 
now  on  file  in  your  Chicago 
office: 


ANPAM!c>i!nlG!l 

January  1st 

Coi  tracts  on  Fils 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Typoxraphioal.. 

360 

373 

no 

70* 

PrwBmen . 

221 

239 

245 

248 

Stenotyper _ 

176 

190 

196 

191 

Mailer . 

83 

86 

89 

60* 

Phnto-Enxraver 

73 

75 

74 

73 

912 

963 

714 

642 

*  Exclude!  373  lituxtiona  where  typocnphical 
oontncts  have  expired  without  renewal,  and  29 
where  mailer  contract!  have  expired,  but  upon 
which  open  file!  are  maintained,  and  scale  data  is 
reoularly  reported.  ANPA  members  have  bar- 
Rsininx  relations  with  94  local  mailer  unions  of 
which  S3  are  affiliated  with  ITU,  39  with  IMU, 
and  3  are  independent.  A  majority  of  prevailini: 
mailer  oontracts  are  IMU  agreements. 

Editorial  and  Commercial 
Contracts 

For  the  third  successive  year 
there  has  been  a  slight  decline 
in  the  total  number  of  editorial 
and  commercial  contracts  filed 
in  the  ANPA  office.  The  figures 
are  set  forth  below.  During  the 
10  years  up  to  1948,  a  steady 
net  gain  was  maintained  by  the 
Guild  despite  that  group's  los¬ 
ing  39  contracts,  through  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication,  with¬ 
drawal  of  employes  from  Guild 
membership.  NRLB  elections, 
and  dissolution  of  Guild  char¬ 
ters.  During  the  past  year,  the 
total  of  those  losses  has  in¬ 
creased  from  39  to  45  for  the 
above  reasons. 

In  the  tabulation  which  fol¬ 
lows,  contracts  providing  union 
security  are  in  two  groups.  In 
each  classification  is  shown  the 
number  of  contracts,  thereafter 
the  number  of  newspapers,  num¬ 
ber  of  employers  and  number  of 
cities  having  contracts  with 
union  security  clauses  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  fulfillment  of  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  Relations  Act  apper¬ 
taining  to  union  security  agree¬ 
ments.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  cases  where  the 
union  has  not  completed  the 
necesary  NLRB  procedure,  these 
contracts  are  actually  open  shop 
in  effect.  Group  2  represents 
contracts  with  union  security 
clauses  not  conditional.  To  com¬ 
pare  against  the  union  security 
feature  as  of  Jan.  1,  1948,  it  is 
necessary  to  total  the  respective 
figures  in  the  two  groups. 

Jxniwry  lit 
1948  1949 

EdHoflal  and  CommiftUI  Con* 
tract!  on  Fll! 

Combination  Newa  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Dept.  AgrFement! .. .  76  77 

New!  and  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment!  only .  60  S.6 

Commercial  Department!  only.  16  15 

Total  Contract! .  152  147 

Total  number  of  newspaper! 

covered .  186  181 

Number  of  employer! .  147  144 

Number  of  eitie! .  103  100 

Union  Security  Qroup  1** 

Conditioiul  union  ahop,  dei¬ 


fied  union  shop,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  con- 


tract! . 

— 

31 

Number  of  newspapers _ 

— 

39 

Number  of  employers . 

— 

31 

Number  of  cities . 

— 

23 

Union  Security  Qroup  2 

Clooed  ahop,  union  sliop,  n^i- 
fied  union  ahop,  and  maint^ 
nance  of  membership  oon- 
traets . 

86 

46 

Number  of  nowspapen. . . . 

111 

61 

Number  of  employers . 

Number  of  cities . 

86 

61 

49 

38 

EDITOR  & 


Open  Shop  Contract! .  66  m 

Number  of  newspaper!. ...  76  u 

Number  of  employers .  61  u 

Number  of  cities .  48  jj 

In  addition  to  the  147  con¬ 
tracts  now  on  file  in  this  offlc* 
covering  ANPA  members,  then 
are  two  contracts  on  file  cover 
ing  non-members,  not  counted  in 
the  above  figures.  There  are 
also  16  contracts  with  the  Guild 
covering  daily  newspapers 
which  are  not  on  file  in  this  of¬ 
fice. 


Januaiy  1m 
1948  IMS 

Miscollanoous  Contract! 

Building  Service: 

AFL . 

E  A  C  contracts 

coverinK 

21 

a 

Building  Service. . 

44 

u 

Circulators: 

.AFL . 

19 

a 

CIO . 

I 

Unaffiliated . 

E  4  C  contracts  covering  Cir- 

5 

1 

culators . 

59 

SI 

Drivers: 

AFL . 

38 

31 

1 

CIO . 

_ 

Unaffiliated . 

E  4  C  contract! 

coveritiK 

3 

4 

Drivers . 

8 

7 

Electrical  Workers: 

AFL . 

10 

10 

Machinists: 

AFL . 

1 

1 

CIO . 

I 

1 

Unaffiliated . 

14 

14 

Newsboys: 

AFL . 

9  1 

(6IPP  (6IPP 
A.AU)  4Atn 

ao . 

3 

1 

Operating  Engineers: 

AFL . 

16 

II 

Paperhandlers . 

27 

>1 

Others . 

3 

4 

•Total . 

165 

174 

*  These  total  figures  represent  the  numln  of 
sep^te  and  distinct  miseellaneous  oontraeti  oi 
file  in  this  office.  In  several  iestances,  one  contnet 
covers  two  groups  of  employes,  such  as  buildiiii 
service  and  drivers,  for  instance.  In  rich  eases  tM 
contract  is  counted  once  in  the  building  eeniee 
grouping  and  once  in  the  drivers  grouping.  How¬ 
ever,  this  agreement  would  represent  only  oae  is 
the  total. 

•*  Union  security  agreements  were  not  diridod 
into  taro  groups  in  the  1948  report  to  diatingiM 
conditional  arrangements  as  is  done  in  this  re^. 
Hence  the  blanks  in  the  1948  column  for  Oronp  1. 
.A  year  ago  all  security  agreements  were  reported 
under  what  is  now  Qroup  3. 

General  Outlook 

Business  managers  of  daily 
newspapers  were  busy  during 
the  last  year,  along  with  other 
newspaper  executives,  handling 
labor  negotiations.  Production 
costs  soared  to  all-time  highs, 
and  some  newspaper  union 
groups  were  wondering  vdiat 
was  around  the  corner  in  the 
way  of  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  as  the  early  months  of 
1949  saw  a  more-than-seasonal 
reduction  in  personnel  in  many 
localities.  With  each  passing 
month  cost  of  living  continued 
downward:  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  fell  off;  unemployment  to¬ 
tals  climbed  upward;  wholesale 
price  drops  were  the  harbinger 
of  future  price  advantages  to 
the  consumer — but  all  this  seem¬ 
ingly  went  unnoticed  by  union 
newspaper  scale  committees. 

Average  hourly  earnings  on 
"news  and  periodicals"  soared  to 
a  new  high  of  almost  $2.00  for 
an  average  work  week  of  1^ 
than  forty  hours.  Reports  of 
weekly  wage  adjustments 
showed  that  the  average  in¬ 
crease  granted  by  the  printing 
industry  led  all  industry  wees 
&ft6r  wppk* 

Simultaneously,  the  imioni 
were  asking  for  fringes;  pen¬ 
sions,  added  vacation  allo^ 
ances,  more  severance  pay. 
pay,  etc.,  and  some  publishers 
(Continued  on  Page  125) 
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thouftht  thev  had  a  bargain 
when  thev  bought  their  way  out 
of  the  fringes— not  realizing  it 
was  often  planned  that  way  by 
the  union. 

Time  for  Realism 

The  publisher  who  takes  a 
realistic  view  of  the  1949  situa¬ 
tion  and  its  convplexities  must 
inevitably  register  concern. 
None  of  the  leading  economists 
thinks  the  country  is  headed  for 
a  serious  depression,  and  few  of 
them  think  that  the  “disinfla¬ 
tion”  process  should  work  too 
ereat  a  hardship  on  labor  and 
management.  But  it  is  fairly 
well  recognized  that  some  belt- 
tiehtening  is  inevitable.  Econo¬ 
mists  and  analvsts  close  to  the 
newspaper  business  suggest  that 
it  is  time  to  trim  sails,  and  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  newspaper 
cost-orice  statistics  for  recent 
months  understands  how  grave 
the  situation  would  be  if  any 
substantial  decline  in  newspaper 
revenues  should  develop  during 
1949. 

Every  publisher  should  realis¬ 
tically  appraise  his  local  situa¬ 
tion:  antlcloate  as  definitely  as 
possible  1949  costs,  with  partic- 
olar  emphasis  on  costs  added 
during  the  year,  and  then  deter¬ 
mine  wha»  can  be  done  if  rev¬ 
enues  decline  as  some  authori¬ 
ties  think  entirelv  possible. 

Those  who  handle  negotiations 
for  newspapers  should  keep 
abreast  of  general  labor  affairs 
and  specific  new-soaper  trends  as 
reported  bv  ANPA.  Management 
representatives  who  are  not  well 
informed  find  themselves  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage  when 
confronted  with  union  people 
who  have  the  facts  at  their  finger 
tips. 

Bulletins 

In  1948  this  office  published  91 
bulletins  totaling  1474  pages, 
with  a  52-page  index,  compris¬ 
ing  the  largest  annual  bound 
volume  of  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  bulletins. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
cover  all  phases  of  labor  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  newspaper 
business.  The  proceedings  in 
the  mi-ANPA  case  before  the 
trial  examiner  and  before  Judge 
Swygert  were  reported  at  great 
length.  Complete  copies  of 
lengthy  briefs  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  many  instances.  Ac¬ 
tions  of  the  various  union  con¬ 
ventions  were  anlyzed  indicat¬ 
ing  union  “laws”  changes  or 
resolutions  that  might  have  a 
bearing  on  newspaper  relation¬ 
ships.  Arbitration  awards  have 
been  published  in  most  cases  in 
full  text.  Members  have  been 
frequently  urged  to  report  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  scale  settlements 
promptly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  membership. 

Members  are  free  to  submit 
suggestions  as  to  any  subjects  on 
which  they  feel  bulletin  cov¬ 
erage  does  not  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

Services 

Two  years  ago  a  questionnaire 
to  all  ANPA  members  on  the 
relative  value  of  ten  services 
performed  by  this  office  pro¬ 
duced  replies  ranking  those 
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services  in  this  order: 

1.  Bulletins 

2.  Loose-leaf  scale  reports 

3.  Contract  analysis  service 

4.  Surveys 

5.  Advice  given  by  telephone 
or  personal  conference 

6.  ITU  Executive  Council  de¬ 
cisions 

7.  Suggested  form  contracts 

8.  Regular  conventions  and 
conferences 

9.  Special  conferences 

10.  Information  on  arbiters 

On  that  basis,  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  expanding  these  serv¬ 
ices.  A  monthly  reporting  of  all 
newspaper  mechanical  scales  has 
been  instituted,  with  weekly 
scales  added.  Previously,  quar¬ 
terly  bulletins  publish^  only 
hourly  rates.  Likewise,  the 
loose-leaf  reports  of  basic  con- 
t’-act  clauses  have  been  expe¬ 
dited  by  a  greater  use  of  green 
slip  revisions. 

The  contract  analysis  service 
has  been  amplified. 

The  surveys  supplied  mem¬ 
bers  in  advance  of  negotiations 
have  been  completely  revised 
within  recent  weeks.  During  the 
coming  year,  publishers  should 
find  the  value  of  these  surveys 
greatly  enhanced. 

During  the  past  year,  all 
ANPA  suggested  forms  for  con¬ 
tracts  were  revised  by  careful 
research. 

Summarization  and  indexing 
of  the  ITU  Executive  Council 
decisions  have  been  maintained. 

Through  contact  with  all  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  representatives 
involved  in  arbitration  cases, 
the  file  of  arbiters  has  been  en¬ 
larged. 

The  weekly  reporting  service 
which  has  been  developed 
through  the  cooperation  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  city  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers’  associations,  was  im¬ 
proved  and  expanded  during  the 
oast  year  with  a  view  to  provid¬ 
ing  further  aid  in  negotiation  of 
agreements  affected  by  late  de¬ 
velopments  in  comparable  cities. 

Contracts  Filed  and  Classified 

Among  the  many  functions 
performed  by  the  office  is  con¬ 
tract  codification.  This  system 
for  reporting  to  members,  at 
their  request,  the  prevalence  of 
various  provisions  in  newspaper 
union  contracts,  provides 
prompt,  accurate,  and  thorough 
reporting.  During  the  past  year, 
the  Keysort  system  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  soon  will  be  in  full 
operation  as  a  means  for  provid¬ 
ing  a  breakdown  on  contract  in¬ 
formation  upon  request  by  mem¬ 
bers.  This  information  also  will 
prove  very  valuable  in  further 
improvement  of  the  surveys. 
The  Keysort  codification  covers 
488  subjects  which  are  included 
in  newspapers’  labor  contracts. 
Through  the  use  of  this  device 
the  prevalence  of  any  of  the 
488  subjects  in  the  contracts  of 
any  state  or  of  any  population 
group  can  be  determined  readily. 

Because  of  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  interest  among  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  personnel 
management  practices,  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  basic  activities  in 
that  field  is  being  assembled  in 
your  Chicago  office.  For  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  the  program  en¬ 
visions  the  collection  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  newspapers 
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have  personnel  departments, 
what  functions  they  perform 
and  their  results.  Naturally, 
one  of  the  chief  objectives  of 
this  research  will  be  to  ascertain 
those  techniques  customarily 
used  in  personnel  work  that  will 
produce  valuable  results. 

ANPA  members  are  reminded 
that  the  Chicago  office  is 
equipped  to  bring  publishers  up 
to  date  with  current  Information 
in  every  critical  situation  devel¬ 
oped  by  negotiations,  by  arbitra¬ 
tion,  by  strike,  or  otherwise. 
While  bulletins,  looseleaf  re¬ 
ports,  contract  analyses,  surveys, 
and  other  available  services  are 
dependable  when  received  by 
ANPA  members,  day-by-day  de¬ 
velopments  in  labor  relations  re¬ 
quire  contacting  your  Chicago 
office  for  the  latest  advice  and 
information. 

Despite  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  on  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  office  for  assistance 
and  advice  on  labor  matters,  the 
Committee  is  constantly  striving 
to  render  a  service  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  publishers. 

George  N.  Dale, 

Chairman, 
Raymond  B.  Bottom 
Benjamin  J.  Foley 
Bert  N.  Honea 
Franklin  D.  Schurz 
Hugh  P.  Walls 

MEMBERSHIP 

New  Members 

Fairbanks  (Alaska!  News- 
Miner 

Los  Anaeles  ( Calif  '  Mirror 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour 
Taylorville  (Ill.)  Breeze  Cou¬ 
rier 

Las  Vegas  (N.  M.)  Optic 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  News 
Salem  (Ohio)  News 
Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald 
Resignations 

Phoenix  (Arlz.)  Arizona  Times 
Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advo¬ 
cate 

Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advance 
Inglewood  (Calif.)  News 
Redwood  City  ( Calif. )  Trib¬ 
une 

San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  and 
Star 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and 
Star 

Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  News 
Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non¬ 
pareil 

Great  Bend  (Kansas)  Tribune 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record 
Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe 
Claremont  (N.  H. )  Eagle 
Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times 
Cambridge  (O.)  Jeffersonian 
Piqua  (O.)  Call 
Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian  Budget 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
Odessa  (Texas)  American 
Newport  (Vt.)  Express 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun 
Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  News 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times 
WaVa  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin 

North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail 
Merger 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal  and  Her¬ 
ald 

Suspension 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times 


TERENCE  HORSLEY,  45,  editor 

of  the  Sunday  Empire  Newi 
(Kemsley)  of  London,  April  24, 
in  a  glider  crash.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Evening  Chronicle,  also  a  Kems¬ 
ley  paper. 

Edward  V.  McQuade,  41,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter 
and  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Guild, 
April  24,  after  an  emergency  op¬ 
eration.  He  was  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

R.  E.  Dickey,  45,  deskman  of 
the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening 
News.  April  21.  Before  joining 
the  Michigan  ps^er  he  had 
worked  on  the  Alliance  Review, 
Lorain  Journal  and  Van  Wert 
Times  in  Ohio. 

Raymond  G.  Seamon,  50,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Sprin^eld 
(Mass.)  Newspapers.  April  23, 
of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He 
stafrted  his  advertising  career 
with  the  New  York  Times  and 
had  been  in  Springfield  25  years. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  New 
Engiand  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

John  Martin,  82,  district  court 
clerk  for  35  years  and  formerly 
an  editor  and  publisher,  April 
22.  He  was  credited  with  bring 
one  of  the  first  photographers 
to  nse  the  dry  plate  method.  He 
was  editor  of  the  North  Adams 
I  Mass. )  Transcript,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Boston  and  New  York 
newspapers  and  later  became 
publisher  of  the  North  Adams 
Herald  and  Sunday  Express. 
since  discontinued. 

Mrs.  Maude  B.  Sehorn,  owner 
and  publisher.  Willows  (Calif.) 
Journal  since  1935  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Journal  staff  for  35 
years,  April  13  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment. 

Hudson  C.  Burr,  publishers' 
agent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  April  19,  in  Boston. 
He  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Monitor  in  New  York 
City  in  1926,  and  two  years 
later  went  to  Boston  to  become 
national  advertising  manager. 

John  Slade,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Quaker  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  April 
22.  He  was  69. 

John  T.  Brown,  78,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  50  years  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Scranton  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  April  22. 

Walter  W.  Farmer,  72,  re¬ 
tired  music  critic  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
April  24.  He  served  as  critic 
from  1936  until  three  years  ago 
when  he  resigned  because  of  ill 
health.  He  was  also  organist 
for  the  Worcester  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  for  25  years. 

■ 

Joint  Effort 

Chicago — Material  for  the  dis¬ 
closures  that  33  Illinois  editors 
and  publishers  were  on  state 
payrolls  (E  &  P,  April  23,  page 
113)  was  obtained  by  George 
Thiem  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Roy  Harris  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
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median  daily  listening  is  about 
six  hours  a  day. 

On  the  business  side,  last  year 
all  four  networks  showed  an 
increase  in  billing  over  the 
previous  year:  approximately 
$200,000,000  for  network  time 
purchases  alone  —  leaving  out 
talent  costs,  or  the  cost  of  spot 
and  other  forms  of  local  radio. 

What  about  the  future? 

I  believe  that  radio  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  If  I  am  wrong, 
it  is  going  to  take  an  awfully 
long  time  to  cut  down  radio’s 
tremendous  size. 

I  believe  that  I  know  adver¬ 
tisers  from  stu<^  over  this 
period  of  years,  l^ile  they  are 
conservative,  in  that  they  do  not 
quickly  discard  what  is  tried 
and  successful — they  are  also,  in 
general,  anxious  and  eager  to 
embrace  the  new — the  thing  that 
will  give  them  new  avenues  of 
approach  to  their  markets. 

When  radio  came  into  being, 
and  developed  such  phenomenal 
growth  and  influence,  it  did  not 
put  other  advertising  media  out 
of  business.  It  grew  and  they 
grew.  The  advertising  dollar 
grew;  markets  grew;  products 
grew;  and  there  are  two  funda¬ 
mental  reasons  for  it:  the  na¬ 
tion’s  standard  of  living  grew, 
and  the  number  of  people  grew. 


And  will  continue  to  grow. 

Third,  and  finally:  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  on  ‘"ITie  Relationship 
between  Radio  and  Television 
and  Other  Advertising  Media.” 

Radio  today  is  a  very  young 
medium  as  media  go.  Yet  to 
that  young  Paul  Bunyan,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  probably  looks 
“fair,  fat  and  forty.” 

We  know  radio;  we  can  meas¬ 
ure  it.  I  have  given  you  some 
of  its  dimensions — its  strength, 
its  width,  its  biceps.  I  hope  its 
head  is  iK>t  too  big! 

But  television,  at  the  present 
time,  we  can  see  only  in  the 
dimmest  of  outline.  Much  of 
the  factual  research  information 
must  necessarily  be  sketchy  and 
tentative.  It  must  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  time  before  def¬ 
inite  and  final  conclusions  are 
reached. 

It’s  quite  possible  that  radio 
may  be  blitzed  temporarily  in  a 
market  —  we’ll  say,  like  New 
York.  We  are  under  the  gun 
right  now  .  .  .  full-page  ads  day 
after  day  .  .  .  tremeridous  pres¬ 
sure  .  .  .  tremendous  set  sales. 

All  right!  If  that  should  hap¬ 
pen,  I  believe  that  radio  will 
soon  come  back  and  find  its 
proper  place,  just  as  phonograph 
records  did. 

I  believe  the  American  people 
are  ready  and  big  enough  in 
numbers  to  swallow  up  another 
big  entertainment  and  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  without  harming  or 
discarding  the  existing  ones. 


MAGAZINES — 'Business  is  going  to  need  power 
to  climb  the  hill,  and  that  power  is  advertising' 


By  Walter  D.  Fuller,  President.  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


ALL  OF  US  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  have  come  to  a  so¬ 
bering  realization  in  recent 
years  that  advertising  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  factor  in  the  progress 
of  our  nation. 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of 
the  republic  there  has  been  an 
ever  increasing  acceptance  of 
the  theory  that  newspapers  and 
magazines  perform  a  prime  func¬ 
tion  in  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation,  news,  etc.,  and  that 
they  are  one  of  the  great  adult 
educational  institutions  of  our 
country.  Radio  later  took  its 
place  in  this  field  and  it  has 
earned  for  itself  a  position  of 
great  importance.  Now  television 
comes  to  seek  its  seat  at  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
too  will  ultimately  be  developed 
into  one  of  our  great  assets. 

I  have  been  in  the  magazine 
business  some  45  years.  All 
through  that  time  someone  peri- 
odica.ly  has  been  reading  a  “fu 
neral  oration”  over  the  maga¬ 
zines. 

In  my  time  the  first  of  these 
came  with  the  advent  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile,  when  everybody  was 
going  to  stop  reading  magazines 
and  continuously  ride  around 
the  country.  The  automobile,  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  magazines  out 
of  business,  simply  helped  in¬ 
crease  their  volume  astonishing¬ 
ly. 

Then  came  the  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  then  radio,  and  now  we 
have  television.  If  you  will  par¬ 
allel  tile  growth  of  these  various 
competitors  for  the  reader’s  time 
with  the  growth  of  the  maga¬ 
zines,  you  will  find  that  maga¬ 
zines  today  have  reached  their 


all-time  high  mark — a  gross  rev¬ 
enue  from  readers  in  1948  of 
some  $500,000,000  against  $150,- 
000,000  from  readers  in  1929  and 
income  from  advertisers  in  1948 
of  $462,000,000  against  $197,000.- 
000  in  1929. 

For  30  years,  from  1900  to 
1930,  we  experienced  an  almost 
unbroken  buyers’  market.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  ratio  of  sales 
to  national  income  was  well 
over  3%.  Now  we  have  nearly 
20  years  of  depression  and  sell¬ 
ers’  market  experience  behind 
us  and  in  1948  the  ratio  was  but 
1.8%. 

To  me  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
grave  concern  for  everyone.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  grave  con¬ 
cern  to  Congress.  It  is  of  grave 
concern  to  manufacturers  and  to 
merchants.  It  Is  of  particularly 
grave  concern  to  us  people  in 
the  media  field.  If  the  figures 
were  2.8%  instead  of  1.8%,  it 
would  mean  a  good  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  extra  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  being  spent  for  advertising 
promotion. 

I  think  we  all  need  to  look  at 
these  figures  of  advertising  in¬ 
adequacy  in  order  to  get  a  clear 
impression  of  our  place  in  the 
situation. 

In  times  past  I  realize  that 
some  of  our  magazine  men  have 
sniped  at  their  competition.  I 
am  quite  sure  that,  in  turn,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  competitors 
have  sniped  at  the  magazines.  It 
seems  to  me  the  job  right  now 
Is  for  all  to  work  together  for 
a  common  purpose  to  build 
greater  volumes  of  honest  and 
honorable  advertising  in  order 
to  sell  our  country  into  prosper¬ 


ous  days. 

Business  today  is  on  a  gentle 
toboggan  slide  If  it  is  going 
to  turn  upward,  it  is  going  to 
need  power  to  climb  the  bill  and 
that  power  is  advertising. 

Anybody  or  anything  that 
puts  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
advertising  today  is  doing  our 
nation  a  great  dis  service.  That 
is  what  I  have  been  telling  the 
House  and  Senate  Conunittees 
at  the  postal  hearings  in  recent 
weeks  in  Washington  because 
this  year  of  all  years  would  be 
a  terrible  time  to  increase  the 
burdens  upon  advertising  when 
we  need  its  unlimited  expansion 
so  desperately. 

In  recent  months  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  volume 


of  national  advertising,  if 
proposed  posUl  legislation 
should  become  law,  I  believe 
that  advertising  volume  in  newv 
papers  and  magazines  would  be 
reduced  still  further. 

I  think  we  people  in  the  n»- 
dia  field  have  done  a  remark- 
able  job  in  stimulating  sale  of 
the  goods  to  our  customers.  I 
think  equally  we  have  done  i 
very  poor  job  in  selling  the  im 
portance  of  our  own  business  to 
the  American  public,  and  I 
think  some  of  this  trouble  hsi 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  tendency  to  fight 
among  ourselves  rather  than  to 
concentrate  upon  the  common 
objective  towards  which  we  are 
all  working. 


TELEVISION — 'Television  will  eventually 
stimulate  other  media  rather  than  curtail  them' 

By  Niles  Trammell,  President,  National  Broadcasting  Co. 


IN  ONE  SENSE,  some  of  us  are 

competitors.  But  then  you 
must  realize  that  30%  of  the 
television  stations  in  this  coun¬ 
try — present  or  proposed — are 
owned  by  newspaper  publishers. 
Newspapers  constitute  televi¬ 
sion’s  largest  single  block  of 
owners. 

So  actually,  as  far  as  tele¬ 
vision  goes — and  it’s  going  pretty 
far — we’re  partners  in  the  most 
exciting  new  business  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  are  currently  sharing 
the  losses  and  we’ll  be  sharing 
the  profits  later  on. 

As  a  new  medium  depending 
upon  advertiser  support,  tele¬ 
vision  competes  with  all  media. 
But  even  as  a  rival  of  news¬ 
papers,  television  has  some 
unique  ties  with  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  over  and  above  the  very 
close  bond  of  ownership  which 
I  have  mentioned. 

For  one  thing,  newspapers 
have  received  substantial  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  from  television 
set  manufacturers.  'The  Bureau 
of  Advertising  reports  a  $14.- 
000,000  expenditure  in  newspa¬ 
pers  last  year  by  radio  and 
television  manufacturers.  This 
is  seven  times  their  expenditure 
in  1941.  A  Midwest  publisher, 
who  has  also  pioneered  tele¬ 
vision  in  his  area,  reports  that 
his  paper  has  received  $150,000 
worth  of  television  set  advertis¬ 
ing  to  put  against  his  $421,000 
investment  in  his  television 
station. 

And  newspapers  have  turned 
to  television  to  promote  circula¬ 
tion. 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss 
television  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  At  the  outset,  let  me  say 
to  you  as  emphatically  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  I  believe  television 
will  eventually  stimulate  other 
media  of  advertising. 

By  offering  the  advertiser 
sight,  sound  and  motion,  plus 
the  priceless  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  product  and 
dramatize  his  services  in  the 
customer’s  own  living  room, 
television  cannot  help  but  create 
neW  desires  and  needs,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  demand  for  goods. 
This  should  produce  a  greater 
business  volume  for  American 
industry  as  a  whole.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  there  will  be  more  sales 
opportunities  for  all  media. 

Certainly,  the  competition  of 
television  for  the  advertising 
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dollar  cannot  be  lightly  dir 
missed.  But  no  one  medium  can 
encompass  the  whole  advertisinj 
job  for  American  industry;  wt 
cannot  glimpse  the  foreseeable 
future  when  television  will 
duplicate  in  coverage,  technique 
and  economy  the  job  that  radio 
is  doing  today  as  a  medium  of 
mass  communication.  It  is  doubt 
ful  that  television  will  displace 
any  medium  that  is  really  doinj 
a  good  job. 

I  think,  too,  that  televisioo 
will  give  tremendous  impetus  ti 
the  growing  trend  among  al 
media  to  utilize  each  other  for 
promotion  purposes. 

The  Federal  Communication 
Commission  recently  reports 
that  television  stations  last  yea 
had  an  aggregate  income  d 
about  $8,700,000.  While  this  rey 
resents  only  one-third  of  th 
total  station  operating  expenst 
the  difference  is  being  rapidk 
cut  down  as  television  schedule 
fill  up  with  new  advertisers.  Wi 
estimate  that  1949  total  tim 
.sales  will  be  about  $25,000,001 

You  may  be  interested  h 
some  of  the  experiences  of  yoa 
fellow  publishers  in  operatiq 
television  stations.  One  of  thea 
affiliated  with  NBC  went  on  tk 
air  early  in  1947  and  during  tk 
first  27  months  showed  a  tbti! 
operating  deficit  of  $250,001 
Losses  are  currently  $1,500  i 
month,  and  the  station  expect 
to  be  in  the  black  by  the  ek 
of  the  year. 

Another  newspaper-owned  sti 
tion  went  on  the  air  at  the  ek 
of  1947.  Its  losses  to  date  haw 
been  $286,000.  It  is  currentlf 
losing  $11,000  a  month  and  et 
pects  to  be  in  the  black  in  Sey 
tember  or  October  at  the  late* 

A  third  station  here  in  tk 
East  is  currently  losing  $15.000i 
month  but  expects  to  be  out  • 
the  red  in  October  or  Novembe 

Still  another  newspaper-own# 
station,  one  which  has  invest# 
heavily  in  television,  went  « 
the  air  in  March.  1947.  Operr 
ing  losses  to  date  have  be# 
$925,000.  Losses  for  April  w 
expected  to  be  $40,000  and 
station  hopes  to  reach  the  breal 
even  point  In  April,  1950. 

Programs  of  all  types  are  cor 
stantly  improving  in  televisior 
And  they  must  continue  to  do  » 
because  technical  advance  • 
meaningless  unless  the 
grams  keep  pace. 

U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  April  30,  19* 
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jram  and  of  the  10,000  to  50,000 
^ion  was  Joe  M.  Bunting  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Ponta- 


jrroph-  . 

Other  menvbers  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  were  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tron- 
-ript  -  Telegram,  vicechairman; 
n  M  Hederman,  Jr.,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  and  M. 
M  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks  (N. 
D  )  Herald.  Serving  with  Mr. 
Irving  as  advisors  were  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Coll,  and  Frank  Walser,  HaxU- 
ton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  and 
Stondord -Sentinel. 

ANPA  President  David  W. 
Howe  oif  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  who  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  the  under-10,000 
session,  urged  them  to  “spread 
the  good  work  back  in  your  own 
states”  about  the  ANPA’s  work, 
and  to  enlist  new  members 
among  the  smaller  newspapers. 

“What  strengthens  the  press,” 
said  Mr.  Howe,  "makes  each  one 
of  us  stronger.  If  we  had  an¬ 
other  100  members  between  5,- 
OOO  and  10,000  in  circulation, 
our  association  would  be 
stronger,  more  representative.” 

Those  attending  the  other  non¬ 
metropolitan  session  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  Vicepresident  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 

How  the  cost  theme  domi¬ 
nated  the  proceedings  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  two- 
hour  session  of  the  over-10,000 
group,  about  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  was  devoted  to  that 
subject.  Moreover,  at  least  half 
of  the  275  attending  took  active 
part  in  the  discussion,  a  situa¬ 
tion  without  precedent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hudson,  who  has 
served  on  the  Tuesday  program 
contmittee  several  years. 

The  discussion  centered  chief¬ 
ly  about  the  problem  of  reduc¬ 
ing  labor  costs,  and  in  this  re¬ 
gard  greatest  attention  was 
given  to  the  teletypesetter. 

Fred  Schauib  of  the  Decatur 
(III)  Herald-Review,  who  led 
this  phase  of  the  meeting,  re¬ 
ported  that  his  newspaper  has 
used  the  teletypesetter  for  15 
years,  employing  three  complete 
outfits  regularly,  with  a  fourth 
standing  by. 

Production  with  the  teletype- 
setter  is  double  that  of  manual 
operation  on  the  composing  ma¬ 
chine,  Mr.  Schaub  pointed  out. 
This  rate,  more  than  400  lines 
an  hour,  he  added,  is  well  under 
fte  capacity  of  the  teletype  key¬ 
board.  Production  is  limited, 
however,  he  said,  by  the  slower 
^ration  of  the  linecasting  ma- 
mine.  Speeding  up  of  this  end 
«  the  outfit,  he  suggested,  would 
be  welcomed  by  publishers. 

Mr.  Schaub  emphasized  that 
the  teletypesetter  does  not  re¬ 
place  manual  operators,  but  he 
pointed  to  the  great  shortage  of 
apprentices  and  journeyman 
printers,  which  necessitates  the 
use  of  teletypesetters  to  supple¬ 
ment  them. 


Training  of  a  teletypesetter 
operator  to  maximum  efficiency 
^es  about  a  year,  the  discus¬ 
sion  brought  out.  It  was  pointed 
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out  also  that  in  many  cases  tele¬ 
typesetters  are  being  included 
in  union  contracts. 

Other  speakers,  in  both  non- 
metropoliton  sessions,  on  the 
matter  of  labor-cost  reduction 
considered  such  methods  as 
strict  budgeting  of  costs,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  cost  records  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  other  new  types  of 
equipment  for  cutting  labor 
time,  and  new  procedures  for 
handling  advertising  copy  to  ex¬ 
pedite  production. 

Offset  Publisher  Reports 

Allied  to  this  question  was  a 
discussion  of  an  offset  newspa¬ 
per,  which  aroused  considerable 
interest  in  the  under-10,000  ses¬ 
sion.  The  sneaker  was  Rigby 
Owen,  publisher  of  the  Ovelou- 
sas  (La.)  Daily  World,  said  to  be 
the  only  daily  in  the  United 
States  printing  by  offset  from  a 
web  nress. 

Although  actual  printing  costs 
are  no  lower  by  this  method 
than  by  conventional  letterpress. 
Mr.  Owen  pointed  out  that  in 
other  phases  of  the  publishing 
operation  it  saves  time  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

He  made  particular  reference 
to  the  use  of  pictures.  In  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year, 
said  MV.  Owen,  the  Daily  World 
carried  829  pictures.  More  than 
half  were  sent  in  by  mothers, 
brides  and  others:  the  rest  were 
taken  by  the  newspaper’s  three 
reporters,  each  of  whom  has 
been  equipocd  with  a  camera. 

For  advertising  copy,  he  said, 
he  uses  clipsheets  sent  out  by 
the  local  merchants,  “and  the 
advertl.«ers  love  it.”  In  the  case 
of  national  accounts,  glossy 
prints  are  usually  employed  in 
place  of  the  customary  mats  or 
plates.  On  occasion,  he  said,  he 
has  even  inked  mats  and  shot 
pictures  of  them  for  use  in  the 
offset  makeup. 

From  his  experience,  Mr. 
Owen  added,  he  “didn’t  think” 
this  method  would  be  practical 
for  a  city  of  more  than  25,000. 
His  own  newspaper  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  3.444.  according  to  the 
current  E  &  P  Year  Book. 

Looking  for  added  revenues  as 
another  means  of  offsetting  in¬ 
creased  operating  costs,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  less  than  optimistic 
about  circulation  rates  as  a 
source. 

It  was  agreed,  generally,  that 
the  five-cent  newspaper  has  be¬ 
come  the  standard  and  that 
there  is  little  inclination  among 
newspapers  as  a  whole  to  raise 
the  price.  On  a  show  of  hands 
among  the  275  in  the  10,000- 
50,000  group,  it  was  found  that 
only  eight  sell  their  newspapers 
for  less  than  five  cents. 

Also  entering  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  circulation  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  carrier  organizations. 
C.  E.  Palmer  of  the  Camden 
(Ark.)  News,  brought  out  the 
advantages  of  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  plan,  whereby  he  said,  the 
independent  carrier  gets  better 
training  for  the  future,  and,  in 
many  cases,  saves  considerable 
money  toward  a  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

A  number  of  publishers  indi¬ 
cated  that  loss  of  collections  is  a 
very  minor  problem  today, 
whether  the  system  used  is  of¬ 
fice  or  carrier  collection.  It  was 
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apparent,  also,  that  the  carrier 
turnover  problem  is  well  on  the 
way  to  solution.  On  a  show  of 
hands,  only  eight  publishers  in¬ 
dicated  they  were  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  carriers;  among 
the  others  21  said  they  had  wait¬ 
ing  lists. 

Carrier  Promotion 

Constant  carrier  promotion  in 
the  newspaper  and  contacts  with 
the  schools  were  given  as  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  favor¬ 
able  situation. 

Concern  was  expressed  by 
many  of  the  publishers  over  the 
government’s  proposed  increases 
in  second-class  mail  rates.  Costs 
would  go  up  50%,  100%  and 
more,  it  was  declared. 

Newsprint  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  in  the  discussions.  In 
the  10.000-50,000  group,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  considered  at  all.  In 
the  other,  a  brief  discussion  was 
conducted  by  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager  of  ANPA. 

All  the  publishers  present  re¬ 
plied  “No”  to  the  question  “Does 
anyone  have  to  buy  spot  mar¬ 
ket  newsprint  today?”,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  that  commodity  Is  ap¬ 
parently  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Contract  supplies,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said,  are  “pretty  well  in 
balance”  with  demand.  It  was 
indicated  also  that  no  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  rationing  advertis¬ 
ing  or  holding  down  circulation. 
Rather,  the  publishers  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  to  stimulate 
advertising  and  circulation  on  a 
small-town  newspaper. 

As  for  circulation,  it  was 
stressed  by  several  speakers  that 
more  and  more  local  news  and 
local  pictures  are  the  No.  1 
stimulant. 

Color  Use  to  Grow 

The  non-metropolitan  pub¬ 
lishers  showed  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  color  advertising,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  saying  they  were 
now  using  it  and  others  indicat¬ 
ing  plans  to  do  so. 

R^io  apparently  is  no  longer 
of  great  concern  to  the  small¬ 
town  publisher — nor  for  that 
matter  is  television. 

There  was  general  agreement 
that  radio  news  usually  sharp¬ 
ens  the  people’s  appetites  for 
newspaper  accounts.  As  for  ad¬ 
vertising  competition,  the  great 
growth  in  the  number  of  radio 
stations  has  so  fractionated  the 
listening  audience  that  the  me¬ 
dium  is  losing  ground  steadily,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

In  last  year’s  session.  28  pub¬ 
lishers  said  they  were  operating 
radio  stations,  all  profitably. 
This  year,  among  the  same  28, 
14  said  their  radio  stations  end¬ 
ed  1948  in  the  red. 

Television  was  quickly  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  potential  competi¬ 
tor,  first  because  radio  and 
magazines  are  expected  to  be 
the  greater  losers,  and  secondly, 
because  most  of  the  cities  in 
which  the  under-50,000  pub¬ 
lishers  have  their  newspapers 
are  outside  the  TV  zones. 

One  other  advertising  ques¬ 
tion  was  covered — merchandis¬ 
ing  services  to  agencies.  The 
general  feeling,  Mr.  Irving  re¬ 
ported,  was  that  the  newspaper 
should  give  “reasonable  service,” 
but  that  it  is  reluctant  to  give 
any  elaborate  help  unless  it  is 
“reasonably  sure  that  a  contract 
is  on  the  way.” 
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General  Adler  added  that 
ANPA  still  is  opposed  to  any 
merger  of  communications  com¬ 
panies,  whether  as  a  private  or 
government  monopoly. 

It  was  reported  that  a  date 
will  be  set  in  May  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
oral  argument  on  all  three  ac¬ 
tions  now  before  the  board  in¬ 
volving  ANPA  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  ’Typographical  Union. 

Tbe  actions  —  involving  the 
Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.)  Nassau 
Review-Star,  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  ANPA — have  been  consoli¬ 
dated  on  motion  of  both  ANPA 
and  I’m  counsel. 

The  Wednesday  open  session 
heard  a  report  on  the  Negro 
press  from  Thomas  W.  Yoimg. 
president  of  Norfolk  (Va. ) 
Guide  Publishing  Co.  Speaking 
as  president  of  the  Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Mr.  Young  declared  "one  fairly 
common  concept  characterizes 
the  Negro  Press  as  ‘anti.’  But 
in  reality  it  is  considerably  more 
‘pro’  than  it  is  ‘anti.’  Emphatic¬ 
ally  and  unquestionably,  our 
papers  are  pro-American.” 

A  second  function  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  press,  he  said,  is  to  report 
the  news,  good  and  bad,  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  to  colored  per¬ 
sons.  Much  of  this,  he  asserted, 
is  ignored,  incompletely  re¬ 
corded,  or  sometimes  distorted 
by  the  general  press. 

Privilege  of  the  rostrum  wa-s 
extended  also  to  Takashi  Wada, 
who  brought  a  message  from 
Masanori  Ito,  president  of  Japan 
Newspaper  I^blishers  and  Edi¬ 
tors  Association.  ’The  Allied 
Military  Occupation  Forces,  It 
said,  have  given  “precious  ad¬ 
vices  and  aids  to  the  Japanese 
press  with  the  aim  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  free  and  responsible  press." 

An  all-day  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee — behind  closed  doors — 
dealt  with  various  phases  of 
labor  relations.  Reports  were 
given  on  the  Chicago  situation 
and  on  recent  strikes  by  press¬ 
men  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

One  point  driven  hard  at  the 
assemblage  of  publishers,  busi¬ 
ness  managers  and  production 
chiefs,  it  was  learned,  was  that 
the  newspaper  business  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  highest  rate  of  any  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  country,  when  all 
fringe  benefits  are  counted. 

Tbe  group  was  provided  with 
facts  and  figures  on  this  line  to 
bolster  opposition  to  new  wage 
demands.  Publishers  in  strategic 
spots  were  cautioned  against 
weakening  “for  the  sake  of  har¬ 
mony”  and  thus  setting  a  pat¬ 
tern  hard  for  others  to  follow. 

The  convention  received  more 
than  usual  attention  in  the  New 
York  newspapers,  with  daily 
stories  and  several  editorials  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  theme  of  Amer¬ 
ican  liberty.  The  concurrent 
debate  in  the  United  Nations 
Social  Committee  on  informa¬ 
tion  treaties  was  the  stepping 
stone  for  editorial  writers  in 
their  approach  to  ANPA. 
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$11,900,000  Left 
In  Estate  of 
Copt.  Patterson 

Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patter¬ 
son,  founder  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  left 
a  gross  estpte  of  $114)68.466  and 
a  net  of  $11,188,052  when  he  died 
May  26,  1946,  according  to  an  in¬ 
heritance  tax  inventory  filed 
with  the  State  Tax  Commission. 
The  estate  is  being  administered 
in  Surrogate’s  Court.  White 
Plains,  Westchester  County. 

Chief  beneficiaries  of  the  es¬ 
tate  are  the  widow,  Mrs.  Mary 
King  Patterson;  a  son.  James; 
and  three  daughters.  Elinor  Me¬ 
dill  Patterson  Baker,  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson  Guggenheim,  publisher  of 
Newsday  at  Hempstead.  L.  I., 
and  Josephine  Medill  Patterson 
Albright. 

The  appraisal  shows  Capt. 
Patterson  left  $3,401,608  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  real  estate  amounting 
to  $347,000,  including  a  $100,000 
estate  at  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  which 
goes  to  Fordham  University  af¬ 
ter  life  use  by  the  widow.  Mort¬ 
gages.  notes  and  cash  amount  to 
$647,000  and  other  miscellaneous 
property  is  listed  as  $6,919,151, 
including  196%  beneficial  shares 
in  “McCormick-Patterson  Trust” 
valued  at  $6,860,000. 

The  report  shows  that  the 
publisher  transferred  during  his 
life-time  the  sum  of  $614,420  to 
members  of  his  family.  Funeral 
and  administration  expenses  to¬ 
tal  $643,826  and  debts  amount  to 
$78,645.  The  aonraisal  showed 
bequests  of  $59,943  to  charity. 

$6,000,000  Tax  Claim 

The  inventory  discloses  that 
the  Federal  Government  is 
claiming  $6,703,502  from  the  net 
estate  as  inheritance  taxes. 

At  the  State  Tax  Commission 
it  was  pointed  out  the  New  York 
state  inheritance  tax  rate  is  20% 
of  any  net  estate  of  $10,000,000 
and  over.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  state  of  New  York  would 
thus  derive  over  $2,200,000  in 
estate  taxes. 

By  terms  of  his  will,  executed 
Oct.  9,  1944,  Capt.  Patterson  ap¬ 
pointed  his  widow;  Roy  C.  Hol- 
liss,  late  acting-president  of 
News  Syndicate  Co..  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News,  and  Richard 
W.  Clarke,  its  secretary  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  as  trustees  of  his 
estate. 

The  will  provided  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the 
trustees.  F.  M.  Flynn,  now  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
News  Syndicate  Co..  Inc.,  should 
fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Holliss 
died  Aug.  29,  1946. 

Stocks  Listed 

Executors  under  the  will  are 
George  T.  Townley,  Stuart  N. 
Updike  and  J.  Howard  Carter, 
members  of  the  law  firm  of 
Townley.  Up>dike  &  Carter,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  News. 

Stocks  listed  in  the  appraisal 
included  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  $225,- 
687;  Brown-Forman  Distilleries 
Corporation,  $316,462;  Chrysler 
Corporation,  $130,875;  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  $108,875; 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  $125,- 
562;  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 


tion,  $145,750;  General  Electric 
Company,  $42,300;  General  Foods 
Corporation,  $48,037;  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Company,  $89,- 
212;  Packard  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  $19,750;  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  $32,000;  Roosevelt 
Field,  Inc.,  $42,500,  and  Standard 
Oil  Company  (New  Jersey), 
$68,400. 

Other  holdings  included  many 
New  York  State  highway  and 
grade-crossing  elimination  bonds. 
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ing  will  be  ready  soon  and  an 
automatic  router  “works  well 
enough”  to  approach  manufac¬ 
turers  with  a  plan  for  putting 
it  on  the  market. 

The  chief  trend  of  the  re¬ 
search  program,  to  date,  is  to¬ 
ward  elimination  of  the  stereo¬ 
typing  process,  ANPA  members 
were  informed.  Full  investiga¬ 
tion  is  being  made  into  photo¬ 
composition,  magnesium  plates 
and  offset  printing. 

Research  Director  C.  M.  Flint 
related  that  the  Perry  brothers, 
continuing  experiments  at  their 
Ocala,  Fla.,  plant,  have  produced 
10  full-page  magnesium  plates 
an  hour  in  the  engraving  room. 
Mr.  Flint  pointed  out  this  is  an 
average  of  six  minutes  per  plate 
for  a  reproduction  process  which 
utilizes  the  original  engraving 
on  the  press. 

Baumrucker  said  publishers 
will  have  to  recognize  that  some 
of  the  present  equipment  will  be 
outmoded  and  he  pleaded  with 
them  not  to  put  research  in  a 
straitjacket  because  it  would 
fail. 

“New  developments,”  he  said, 
“take  new  and  unpredicted 
courses  and  quite  probably  much 
of  what  is  now  familiar^ in  a 
newspaper  plant  will  change.” 

Equipment  manufacturers  are 
going  along  with  the  program,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  open- 
minded  on  introducing  new  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  met  the  test  in 
research. 

Mr.  Baumrucker  described 
“dangerously  rising  costs”  as  the 
subject  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
publishing  business  and  asserted 
that  the  research  program  "will 
permit  us  to  face  this  condition 
of  rising  production  costs  with 
confidence  that  we  can  lick  it.” 

Weekly's  Costs  Low 

He  told  the  story  of  Arthur 
Jaynes,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Melrose  (Mass.)  Leader,  who 
has  labor  costs  for  engravings  of 
2c  per  square  inch  and  who  pro¬ 
duces  a  16-page  tabloid  for 
about  $10  more  than  it  costs  a 
metropolitan  daily  to  set  type 
for  a  single  page.  Mr.  Jaynes 
uses  a  “cold  type”  process. 

Mr.  Baumrucker  pointed  up 
this  moral;  “A  publisher  who 
has  to,  and  who  wants  to  take 
what  is  available  to  him  right 
now,  can  save  himself  a  great 
deal  of  money.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  publishers  around 
the  country  who  are  using  vari¬ 
ations  from  time-honored  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  and  they  are 
proving  them  practical  money 
savers. 

Also  at  the  opening  session  on 
Wednesday,  publishers  heard 


from  E.  H.  Evers,  chairman  of  .  ---  - -  — 

the  Mechanical  Committee,  that  '  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
more  is  to  be  done  on  the  sub-  '  ni-PAummi"  •>»  v  .  ~ 

ject  of  ^ploye_  relations  at  the  I  re^dy  Writ. 


ANPA  Mechanical  Convention 
in  June. 


Sale,  Now  reidy.  Writ,  (or  mm 
Moy  Bros.,  Blnahsmton,  N.  Y.  ” 


Mr.  Evers,  mechanical  super-  .n^r^eo/dinn'ori? 

intendent  of  the  St.  Louts  (Mo.)  <Jros»inK  $20,000.  Adequate  printii. 


Globe-Democrat,  said:  "We  can¬ 
not  sit  back  and  think  about,  | 
dream  about,  yes,  and  worry  j 
about  the  need  for  new  n^thods 
and  shortcuts  to  increase  pro-  { 
duction,  while  another  group  ' 
sits  back  thinking  of  ways  and 
means  to  prevent  these  things 
from  happening,  neglecting  even  I 
the  present  methods.”  j 

The  task,  he  said,  is  to  bring 
the  two  groups  together  and  re¬ 
vive  “that  pride  of  achievement  ! 
so  universally  prevalent  among  | 
newspapermen  in  the  past.” 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  par  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
\LL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION? 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

OoDDt  approximately  fly.,  5  letter 
words,  on.  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon 

here  is  an  additional  charge  o 
5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num 
oer  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
ncurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
eil  be  billed. 

VHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
)lease  address  them  as  follows:  Bos 
Mumber,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1476 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER-^BROKERS 

\DVANTAOEODS  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Oriffln  A  Aaaoeiat.a 
t27  W.  5th  St.,  Loi  Anf.lea  IS.  Oallf. 


..lunsiMK  nucHuaie  priotlu 

plant.  Price  $22,000,  half  down,  m” 
I  BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York. 

I  MICHIOAN 

Two  upper  peninsula  papers,  on.  wits 
I  tally  possibilities.  Seyeral  lower  pe. 
I  oinsula  papers,  ranging  in  price 
INDIANA 

Exceptional  Job  shop. 

I  County  seat  weekly. 

I  ILLINOIS 

I  )ne  for  $8,000  down;  another  far 
*20,000. 

Good  Listings  in  All  Statu 
LEN  FEIQHNER  AOENOT 
I  Box  52 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY,  IT.soo- 
Arixona  weekly  $7,000;  Oregon  a-uklT 
$10,000;  Northern  California  wukh 
$12,000.  All  have  plants.  Los  Angelei 
.Shopiier.  Nets  $125  week,  full  pries 
$1500.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Loi 
.Vngeles  16,  California. 

OHIO 

Town  of  5,500.  Weekly  ready  for  teiai. 
weekly.  Exceptional  buy.  $15,000  dovs. 
Town  of  1,000.  $10,000  cash. 

Town  of  3,250.  $10,000  down. 

Town  of  1,000.  $10,000  down. 

LEN  FEIQHNER  AGENCY 
Contact  Charles  Mosher 
Oberlin  Printing  Company 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

THREE  California  dailies.  One  nnder 
$90,000;  one  over  $200M  and  out 
over  half  million.  Terms  to  be  s|rtml 
to. 

Northwest  daily,  over  $200M  and  eul 
down  to  be  near  $100M. 

Other  dailies  in  western  states. 

Give  yonr  cash  position. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

_ PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

.\RK  THERE  two  dailies  starving  U 
death  in  yonr  good  one-daily  town! 
Let  an  experienced  outsider  try  ti 
huy  and  consolidate  them.  Box  322*. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  OWN  WEEKLY  newsptpei 
chain  in  New  York  City  arqaf  Think¬ 
ing  of  consolidating  to  cut  printini 
bill!  Why  not  sell  or  lease  one  paper! 
Cash  deal  waiting.  Box  3235,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FATHER,  two  sons  who  know  vsluet 
want  to  buy  unopposed  daily  in  (it; 
of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  within  neil 
six  weeks.  Write  W.  H.  Ohsrrity. 
Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette,  Louisians 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES  - -  -  ■  -■■= 

L  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddoek  Driye  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

Culver  City,  California  - - 

CALIFORNIA  -  ARIZONA  ■  NEVADA  HOE  FOUR  UNIT  PRESS,  dosbli 
dailiei,  weeklies.  J.  R  Oftbbert,  8987  folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  will 
Orange  St.,  RiTarslde,  California.  AC  drir^  and  stereqtjrpe  eqaipmtat 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

PARKER  IjIKEIaT  r\T''i>T  w  is*  a  naixA  nr*i>i 

h^k^hn^al  „”X'r  ex'!.enen'^i  rond'’i"» 

rLOKiUA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought  operation  guaranteed,  dismantled  sn^ 
tnd  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55,  delivered  F.O.B.  lars  Angeles,  Cslil 
Melbourne,  Florida.  ornia.  Reasonable  price  for  cash  sals 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  In  riok  Box  3217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H.  - - 

'<och,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  FOR  SALE 

(owa.  Former  publisher.  32  Page  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  2*16  psff 

IN  OHIO  IT  IS  Charles  A.  Mosher,  °  Tltfr 

Oberlin  Printing  Company.  Oberlin.  ^il^/^ufrenL'^Rubberrolirr.*'^ 

"'‘llTre^ontVtivJI‘rr"Vh"e  S'f  Teiegran,.  Ss. 

LEN  FEIQHNER  AGENCY  —  Home  Bprnardino.  California. - - - _ 


FOR  SALE 

32  Page  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  2-16  psfi 
Units  with  folder  in  middle.  20*  psg( 
21';*  cutoff.  Operate  direct  or  alter 


LEN  FEIQHNER  AGENCY  —  Home  Bomardino.  California. - - - _ 

Office.  Box  192.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  INTERTYPE  magazines,  brass,  W 


dk  i(  We  are  interested  in  listing  only  channel,  good  eondition,  $95.  Fre 

safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga-  Press.  Burlington,  Vermont. _ 

zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  FVORAVTNO  PLANT 

Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif.  ^j^bertson  and  standard  eq«^ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  T.  ment  complete.  Will  sacrifice  $29M 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  For  inventory  and  details  write  ooi 
end  sold  without  publicity, _  59,  So.  Pines.  North  Carolins. _ 

W#  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to  USED  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
*2,000.000.  Four  National  numbering  macuiMs 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers  just  like  new.  Six  wheels,  $15  esca 

Publlshen  for  many  years  Peerless  28  inch  power  perfwMor 

P.  O.  Box  627,  Ssn  Fernsndo.  Oslif.  $125.  Jerome  News,  Jerome,  losso. 


lobllcity, _  59,  So.  Pines.  North  Carolins.  ^ 

ys  from  $20,000  to  USED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAI^ 
Four  National  numbering  machuiez 
tETT,  Brokers  just  like  new.  Six  wheels,  $15  eKS 

r  many  years  Peerless  28  inch  power  perforator, 

in  Fernsndo.  Oslif.  $125.  Jerome  News,  Jerome,  Idsiio. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  30,  1W3 
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■laANl^EQUlPMENT  FOR  SALE 

casting  BOXKS,  both  flat  and 
/orred:*  Shavers;  Routers;  Saw  Trim¬ 
mers'  Mat  Rollers;  Metal  Poti  and 
Pumps;  Cylinder  Presses;  Paper  Cut¬ 
ters  both  new  and  used;  Balin*  Pres- 
'  (Send  for  current  list.)  Also 
msnufseturers.  XKW  Hall  Form  Tables 
•ud  I>ump  Trucks.  Agents  for  “Du¬ 
ral"  light-weight  Stereo  Chases 
•  •tailor-made”  to  your  own  needs. 
Thomas  W.  Hal!  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  Id. _ 

duplex  Tubular  Press.  16  page  capa¬ 
city  Available  late  in  1949.  Daily 
Sun-Times,  Owen  Sound,  Ontario. 


Hoe  Sextuple  48-page  press  with 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off  with  two  units 
on  the  floor  and  one  unit  superim¬ 
posed.  Used  as  a  standby  press. 
Top  deck  could  be  removed  and 
used  as  a  quad.  Paper  roll  hoist,  end 
fad,  GE  drive,  50  HP  motor,  60- 
cycie,  220  volts.  Complete  push-but¬ 
ton  electric  control.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion.  A  good  press  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  v/ith  smaJI  circulation.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Price  $10,000. 
Commission  allowed  dealers  for 
quick  sale. 

We  want  to  buy  Wood  Pony  Auto 
plate,  with  22%"  cut-off. 

BERk-SHIRE  EVENING  EAGLE 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


MUST  BE  SOLD  and  moved  quickly. 
Complete  newapaper  plant  consisting 
of  s  late  style  Model  E  Duplex  Flat 
Bed  Newspaper  Press,  Model  14  Lino¬ 
type,  complete  composing  room,  all 
iccessories.  Now  being  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  small  daily.  Can  be  inspected 
in  operation.  We  recommend  this  plant 
to  anyone  planning  to  start  their  own 
newspaper  ^lant.  Priced  right.  News¬ 
paper  Division.  Turner  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery  Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenue, 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


fOR  SALE — Hoe  Press,  three  deck, 
13-24  page,  single  width,  22^'  cut 
off.  No.  6  Hoe  gas  fired  metal  pot  with 
psmp.  Hoe  easting  box,  trimmer  and 
shaver.  Now  in  operation  and  in  good 
stable  condition.  C.  B.  Alexander. 
Kewtpaper  Production  Company,  Ma 
con,  Georgia.  Telephone:  LD06. 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  with  AC 
drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Xaiiipa,  Idaho. 


5  ;8  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Rat  bed  Miehle  A  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


VARI-TYPER,  self-justifying,  1948 
Bodel,  slight  use.  $490  for  11  inch 
ud  $580  for  20  inch  carriage.  Write 
Room  1111,  Little  Bldg.,  Boston. 


MODflL  E  eight  page  Duplex  web  per¬ 
fecting  press,  late  serial,  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  all  auxiliary  equipment,  now 
printing  6500  daily  circnlation,  8  to 
14  pages,  for  sale  as  is,  where  is,  ac- 
wnnt  change  to  tubular.  Asking  $12,- 
WO.  E.  A.  Fitshugb,  Post-Press,  El 
Centro,  California. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Bathing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
wtary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
uceptlonally  good  condition.  Going 
ant  of  business  and  must  vacate  prom- 
«•'  Lo’f  price.  Box  8070,  Editor  A 


CDPLEX  TUBULAR  16  page  pro 
RO  page  press.  Goss  24  pa 
Hos  and  Goss  nnit  typo  pr 
us.  Stereotype  equipment,  let  i 
n  George  0.  Oxfo 

Box  908,  Boise.  Idaho. 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPI 
now  offers  model  that  will  wrap  a 
newspaper  printed.  No  limit  to  si; 

tnail  or  throw-offs.  Wr; 
Etoondson,  1522  Callowhill  .St..  Phi 
nelphia  30,  Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

HOE  SIMPLEX 

16-32  page  press,  single  width,  22^" 
entoff;  with  stereo  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  July. 


HOE  QUAD  PRESS 
22 Ti"  cutoff;  A  C  motor  drive  and 
stereo  equipment. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21H''  cat 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16*  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8-PAOE  GOSS  COMET 


8-PAOE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
\ngle  bar  model.  Available  Jane  1st. 


16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
'23  9/16'  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1182 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York’* 


NEWSPAPER  PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
PLANT.  $1850.00.  Miles  Machinery 
Company,  10  River  St.,  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE: 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS,  16-page 
capacity;  complete  with  drive,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  and  accessories;  can 
be  seen  in  operation  daily;  possession 
available  in  September  or  October.  Ap¬ 
ply  Daily  Republican,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  newspaper  press — 
two  plate  wide — prints  20  pages 
straight,  40  pages  collect.  Also  60 
H.P.  motor  and  Resistors,  trimmer, 
casting  box,  metal  pot.  Present  owner 
needs  greater  capacity  and  speed. 
Phone,  write  or  wire  Peterborough 
Examiner,  Peterborough.  Ontario, 
Canada. 


LINOTYPE  MATS.  5%  point  Ionic  ' 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold.  6  34  point  Ionic  S5  with 
hold  face  $2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shnlmsa,  Inc.,  187  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. 


HOE  3  UNIT  with  rolls  on  each  end, 
22%“  cut-off,  AC  drive,  straight  pat-  i 
tern.  10’  high.  George  C.  Oxford,  I 
Nampa,  Idaho.  I 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  fnll  automatic  newapaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  reaistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  terv- 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO..  Waterbnry  91,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Dirocto- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases.  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meso-Steele  Company. 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES— Engrav¬ 
er’s  Beveling  Machine,  Wesel  Saw-  I 
Trimmer,  Radial  Flat  Router.  534  W. 
Jefferson  Street,  Apt.  308,  Louisville 
2,  Kentucky.  ' 


FOR  SALE:  MODEL  145  ECONOMY 
heavy  duty  Baler,  hale  sixe  45  x  24*, 
400  lbs.  capacity,  with  A.C.  motor;  22 
X  30  Harris  Offset,  fine  condition,  very 
rea.tonable;  14  x  20  Banm  automatic 
.Tob  Folder.  Box  3171,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  nage 
deck!  with  aide  frames  and  balloon 
former.  These  are  from  a  twenty  four 
page  press  we  have  purchased  and 
we  need  only  sixteen.  Press  is  run¬ 
ning  and  eqnipment  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Daily  American  Republic 
Poplar  Blnff,  Missouri 


editor  <S  publisher  for  April  30,  1949 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


DUE  TO  SUSPENSION  of  our  Rotary 
Operation,  we  offer  our  Newsprint  In¬ 
ventory  at  cost,  plus  handling  and 
storage  in  Cleveland,  at  $111.00  on 
the  floor — 220  tons  of  Sl  inch  rolls. 
Wire,  phone  or  write:  I.  C.  Long, 
Western  Newspaper  Union.  2160 
Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Phone  MAiii  2492. _ 

STAND.ARD  white  32-lb.  Canadian 
newsprint,  any  size  rolls,  made  to 
order  at  new  low  prices. 

Can.-idian  Newsprint  Supply  Co. 
370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.;  ORegon  9-3870 


NEWSPRINT.  ANY  QUANTITY 

AT  AHR ACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St.. 
New  York  City,  Tel:  ORchard  4-6460 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Induitry’’ 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Oo.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

The  larqest  truck  operator  in  this 
specialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  WAtkins  4-2010 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2  2231 


WALLMAN  and  BAILEY 
Machinery  Rebnildera  Erecting 
Dismantling,  Moving  and  Maintenance 
Of  Printing  Presses  Nation  Wide 

E.  P.  Wallman  E.  L.  Bailey 
975  N.  Chnreh  St.  452  Blnff  St. 
Rockford,  Illinois  Alton,  Illinois 
Phone:  3-4164  Phone:  2-1729 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  prasatf 
ANYWHERE 

18  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone:  SPrlng  7-1740 _ 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NT.WSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Inatallationa 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Calif. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

GOSS  Preaa  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  aame 
Give  fnll  detail!  and  prices.  Box  1042. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

16  PAGE  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS;  full  stereo  eqnipment,  34- 
page  folder  a  most.  Box  3161,  Editor 
.y  Piildisher. 


MFf  .lANICAL  EOUiPiKNT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  deicrip- 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sta.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22.  Pennsylvania. 


NEED  MODEL  8,  14  and  low  pr  high 
base  5  Linotype.  Write 
tion.  best  cash  price.  Box  3080.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  Tojk  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1183 


16  P.AGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Preferably  Hoe  with  Color  Attach¬ 
ment  to  Print  4  Pages  in  2  Colors. 
Box  3242.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


16  PAGiE  NE-WSPAPER  PRESS 
8ini?le  Width  or  Tubular 
Box  3241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED:  ONE  OR  TWO  TOE 
UNITS  to  add  to  a  four  unit  Hoe 
Web  press,  serial  number  2147, 
23  9 '16*  cut-off  half-inch  plate  siM 
preferred  htit  will  consider  7/16  inch 
Please  communicate  with  Gei^ral 
.Manager,  The  Journal,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada. 


w  antfd-^old  types,  orna¬ 
ments  and  LINE  CUTS  .  .  .  FANCY 
and  EXOTIC,  from  the  early  days  of 
printing.  Don’t  melt  old  type  or  scrap 
your  line  cuts.  I’ll  pay  more.  Send 
lists  or  proofs  of  fonts  and  cuts  avail¬ 
able  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
Morgan  A  Morgan,  High  Point  Road, 
Scarsilale.  New  York. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


metropolitan  NEWB  man  pub¬ 
lishing  weekly  desires  establisbeU 
printing  plant  with  experienced  print¬ 
er  or  advertising  business  director  as 
partner  actively  associated.  Invest¬ 
ment  required.  Gross  without  ^ant 
$19,000.  Box  3239,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


IXPERIKNCED  writer-photographer 
o  spend  2  years  Europe,  Africa. 
Vants  Assignments.  Box  3185,  Editor 
:  Publisher. 


FEATURES 


EXCLUSIVES-packed,  circulation-lift¬ 
ing  “inside  WASHINO’TON”  column. 
Ward  Manchester’s  hard-hitting,  exeit- 
ing,  highly  informative  “THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  LOWDOWN.’’  New,  differ¬ 
ent,  infinitely  better.  Three  times  a 
week.  Terrific  circulation  munet, 
small  cost.  Act  quickly.  (New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  not  available.) 
Dynamic  Features  Syndicate.  210 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 

Parish  A  Pickett  Service  it  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  proflta. 
Each  month’s  issue  brlnga  you  praetl- 
:al  staff-training  material,  sound  mau- 
sgement  tipa,  sell-on-sight  campaigne, 
promotional  aids.  Personalixed  connael 
jn  YOUR  problems  at  no  addition^ 
cost,  too!  Write  today  for  FRU 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Soiling  Plans 
Newi  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


THE  WILLIAMS  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  SERVICE  Company  now 
has  contracts  with  34  United 
States  dailies.  We  operate  on  a 
commission  basis  and  basically 
we  do  not  get  paid  unless  we 
show  substantial  gains  in  A.B.C. 
subscriptions  and  net  cash  to  the 
publisher.  We  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  accept  a  few  midwest 
and  northwest  contracts.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  America’s  only 
daily  newspaper  circulation  serv- 
ice.  IS  years'  experience.  Write 
Williams  Circulation  Service 
^opiP^ny,  Clay  County  Bank 
Building,  Spencer,  Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ERTIftING  MANAGER  outKtanil- 
•nx.  »Kgreg»ive,  experieni-pd.  Daily, 
8.000  circalation  and  shopper.  Highly 
competitive.  Ad  ataff  of  six  men.  San 
Kranrisro  Bay  Area,  give  complete  de 
V#  required.  Rurlingamt 

(Calif.)  Advance. 

•VDVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  sell 
radio  time.  Station  In  exclusive  mar¬ 
ket  carrying  full  CBS  network.  Must 
nave  provra  newspaper  tales  record, 
salary  and  commission.  (}ood  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Reply  giving 
age.  and  complete  background  to 
Christy  Moraan.  Radio  Station  KAVE, 
Carlsbad.  New  Mexico 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,"  Oppor- 
tunity  for  promotion-minded,  energetic 
Manager-ssleaman  (under  40).  on  fast 
growing  semi-weekly  In  healthful,  rich, 
rapidly  expanding  agricultural  Calif- 
ornia  de^rt.  Opening  May  1.  Write 
full  devils,  starting  salary  require- 
ments.  Box  3247,  Editor  A  Pnhll.t.,, 

large  FARM  WEEKLY  will  pay 
"^j****— T**^***  promotion  and 

advertising  manager.  Man  who  has 
‘vjiV  work  them.  Box  8178 

Editor  A  Publisher.  ' 

ability  to  head  2  person 
tor  small  New 
England  daily.  Must  have  knowledge 
and  classiaed.  will- 
ing  to  work  and  aUe  to  produce.  No 
$60  per  week 
plus  ^nus  Right  man  will  average 
»80.  Box  8160,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

80M  advertising  manager. 

80M  circulation,  splendid  community, 
nve  on  staff.  Send  background.  Need 

“Pffiher  * 

advertising  mana 

GER  qualifled  to  handle  business  man¬ 
ager  duties  of  weekly  serving  three 
incorporated  towns  five  miles  from 
downtown  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Un- 
AUmo  '^*ht  man. 

TexM  “'‘*‘*‘*  ®*n  Antonio  8. 

experienced  ADVER  ' 

i"*"  midwest  or  sonth 

west  background,  good  in  layout  and 
•’PP"*  nnd  commission 
average  $85  to  $125  weekly.  Send 
references  and  samples  of  actual  lay- 
w  Stanberry,  Globe- 
8,  AniarillOe  T6zm. 

WANTED:  YOUNG,  enterprising  ad- 
‘"d  sales 

fni  7  j  a“*?*“*  with  morn- 

in>f  and  Sundaj  newspaper.  State 
complete  record,  past  experience,  re¬ 
ferences,  salary  requirement.  Write 
rvTrtv*"L*'  Manager.  SACRAMENTO 
CNION,  Sacramento.  California. 

HELP  WANTED-CIRCULATl^ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  free 
distribution  weekly  planning  to  con¬ 
vert  to  paid  circulation.  Growing 
paper,  pleasant  midwest  city.  Salary, 
plus  bonus  plan  based  on  collections. 
Also  opportunity  to  secure  part  owner¬ 
ship  by  small  “good  faith’’  invest¬ 
ment  in  business  grossing  over  $100,- 
000  annually  with  considerably  larger 
potential.  Box  3215,  Editor  i  Pub¬ 
lisher 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


METROPOLITAN  PAPER  has  key 
position  open  in  City  Circulation  De¬ 
partment.  Highly  competitive  field 
but  excellent  opportunity  to  make  a 
showing.  To  qualify  man  must  have 
good  experience  in  routes  and  streets, 
also  patience,  tact,  and  self-contidence. 
Send  letter  giving  complete  detaila  of 
experience,  age,  etc.  Interview  can  be 
arranged  later.  Box  3201,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CO.MBINATION  EDITOR-photogra- 
pher  fur  quality  weekly  in  iiortlieru 
Utah.  State  experience,  salary,  hous¬ 
ing  requirements.  Self  starter  able  to 
quickly  assume  full  editorial  responsi¬ 
bility.  Woman  okay  if  competent.  Box 

3219.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

.SPURTS  EDI'TOR,  experienced,  must 
know  make-up,  heads,  and  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  siiurts  for  morning  daily.  48 
hour  week.  State  experience,  atarting 
salary.  .Vtlantie  City.  (N.  ,1.)  Daily 

World. _ 

TECHNICAL  EDITOR  with  aoiiie  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  architectural,  construc¬ 
tion  and  electrical  fields.  Must  know 
careful  writing  of  text  and  heads,  also 
make-up.  Good  spot  for  steady  jour¬ 
neyman  who  can  supply  good  referen¬ 
ces.  $5,000  per  year.  Live  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Box  3224,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

CO  M  BI N  ATION  presaman  -st  ereo  typer 
for  16-page  Duplex  tubular  equipment. 
Good  scale,  excellent  working  condi- 
tiona  and  ideal  place  to  live.  Times- 
News,  Twin  Falla,  Idaho. 

HALFTONE  OPERATOR,  copper  etch¬ 
er,  proofer-ftnisher.  Union  shop. 
Steady  day  work.  40  hour  week.  Cap¬ 
per  Engraving  Company,  Topeka, 

Kansas. _ 

PRESSMAN  WANTED  for  sextuple  in 
small  city,  deliglitful  location.  Good 
salary.  Write  Box  3262,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislier, _ _ 

PRKSS.MAN-in-charge ;  middle  age; 
Hoe  Simplex  •  morning  new  spaper  near 
New  York  City;  Union  shop;  atate 
atge  and  experience;  reference  re- 
quired ;  Box  3164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED  TWO  FlX)OR  MEN  and  two 
straight  matter  operators,  would  con¬ 
sider  GI  trainees  new  morning  daily, 
growing  fast,  good  chance  fqr  ad¬ 
vancement  to  right  parties.  Housing 
available.  Coiitart  R.  M.  Shumate, 
Clovis  Chroiiicli-.  Clovis.  New  Mexico. 


WORKING  FORE.MAN  for  small  but 
growing  midwest  weeklies’  chain  plan¬ 
ning  to  estalilish  3-machine  modern 
composing  room  for  letterpress  and 
offset  production.  Pleasant  city.  Good 
wages.  Opmirtunity  also  to  secure 
part  ow iiership  by  small  “good  faith’’ 
investment  in  expanding  business 
grossing  over  $100,000  annually.  Box 
3216,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

UAK(JK  COKPORATIOX  wants  aKjcres- 
sivf  yoiini;  man  (under  30)  for  em¬ 
ploye  coiiiniunirat ions  praf^ram;  jour* 
naliKm  i^raduate  with  some  industrial 
l*R  experienrt*  preferred;  writing  abil¬ 
ity  *-Hsential:  knowledge  plHnt  town 
programs  helpful;  some  travel.  Mid- 
Weat.  West;  headquarters:  Chicago; 
Send  resume,  salary  expected  to  Box 
:{2.>3.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN _ 

SALESMAN  must  have  had  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendents  and  pressroom 
foremen  and  successful  sales  record 
In  pressroom  supplies.  Experience 
in  selling  ink,  rollers,  presses  or 
blankets  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
i^eb  press  operation.  Headquarters 
will  be  Chicago  or  vicinity.  Com¬ 
pany  established  over  35  years. 
Very  fine  opportunity  for  man  pos¬ 
sessing  necessary  qualifications.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Our  employes 
know  of  this  advertisement.  Box 
3179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Artl 
clcB,  Book*,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klauener,  180  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEED  A  GENERAL  or  Business  Man¬ 
ager  That  Knows  How  to  Operate 
I’rotitiilily  and  Efficiently  I 

I'nder  40  with  20  years  newsiiuper  ex- 
perienee.  Executive  head  of  two  or¬ 
ganizations  employing  over  30  people, 
liast  six  years.  Familiar  with  ail  de¬ 
partments,  newspaper  equipment  in¬ 
eluding  teletyposetter  operation.  Over 
10  years  advertising  and  promotion 
manager.  Some  reporting  experience 
anil  write  local  editorials. 

Constructed  and  put  into  operation 
radio  station  owned  by  newspaper  in 

1947.  Converted  weekly  to  daily  in 

1948. 

Commiinity  aeeeptance  above  average. 
.\etive  in  civic  clubs,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  and  chureh.  Good  speaker. 

Highest  refereiies  from  former  employ¬ 
ers.  advertising  agencies,  bankers, 
civic  and  business  leaders. 

Record  of  producing  volume  and  pro¬ 
fits  will  convince  you  I  can  be  an 
asset  to  your  organization. 

Interested  in  position  with  progressive, 
financially  sound  newspaper  only. 
Available  for  interview. 

GUY  M.  LEEDY 

Phone:  7676  Bluefield,  W.  V». 

I  HAV'E  A  PROV’EN  RECORD  OF 
HIGH  PERSONAl.  EARNING  POW¬ 
ER.  I  NEED  AN  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
THE  WEST  OR  SOUTHWEST 
Young  man  who  has  recently  closed 
out  s  newspaper  enterprise  elsewhere 
in  the  country  and  who  is  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  new  spaper  and  radio 
station  opt-ration,  particularljr  in  the 
field  of  sales  promotion,  circulation 
and  advertising,  desires  a  aituation  in 
the  West  or  Southwest  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  or  profit  incentive  basis,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Salary  a  minor 
eainsideration.  Box  3125,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Imsiness-n'ewspaper- 
man,  knows  labor  relations,  qualified 
to  handle  personnel  programs  and 
plaeeinent,  former  practicing  attorney, 
agtMl  28.  Details  furnished  on  request. 

Box  3213,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Experience  on  color  both  editorial  and 
advertising.  Labor  relations.  Can 
serve  as  production  man;  co-ordinator 
editorial,  advertising,  circulation,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Present  paper  13  years; 
previous  company  10  years.  Middle 
West  or  West  Coast.  Must  be  perma¬ 
nent,  prefer  contract.  Have  tendered 
resignation  and  available  immediately. 
Box  3223,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  or  Business  Manager, 
20  years  management  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial.  radio.  Midwest.  Could  invest. 
Box  3220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MAN — 12  years  New 
York  City  leading  paper,  10  years  de¬ 
partment  chain  store  merchandising, 
advertising.  Combination  experience 
can  be  tremendous  asset  to  your  paper 
^ales — other  rapacity.  .Age  40.  mar¬ 
ried.  must  relocate  immediately. 
FLnshing  9-4551.  Box  :1251.  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

.\D  M.WAGER  position  wanted  by 
man  now  employed  20M  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced.  University  Jonrn8li.sm  graduate. 
Know  all  phases.  Can  show  big  re- 
siilts.  Box  3249,  Editor  &  Publislier. 

NEED  A  NEW 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ! 

.  .  .  age  36,  over  10  years’  experience 
on  newspaper  staff  (40,000  circula¬ 
tion)  layout,  copy  writing  and  space 
selling.  Now  employed  as  Advertising 
manager,  retail  chain  group,  ($35,000 
ad  budget)  using  10  new-spapers.  Can 
talk  the  merrhant’s  language.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  eastern  papers.  Write  Box 
3226,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 

AD-EXECUTIVE  expert  in  Isyoit, 
copy,  contact.  Besides  newspaper  hss( 
had  metropolitan  retail  Public  Ssls- 
tions  experience.  Now  pre(er  ton 
25.0O0  to  50.000.  Employed  until  n- 
located;  recently  completed  contact  of 
autoinotives  where  once  importsst 
services  ran  over  million  dollars.  Cu 
assiiiiie  administrative  duties.  Age  44. 
Box  3206.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

advertising  Not  a  Problem— 1» 
this  experienced  ad  executive.  Matnn, 
with  ample  pre-war  experience  os 
metropolitan  newspapers,  agency,  oyi- 
dieate.  Rated  top  copy  man.  Now,  4|. 
pariment  manager  on  mid-west  newt- 
liaper.  Showing  revenue  gains  evotj 
month — $10,000  in  March — in  highli 
competitive  market.  Brings  best  refst- 
eiices  from  former  employers,  nstios- 
ally-known  advertising  men.  Prefen 
east  of  Mississippi.  ’To  put  your  sd- 
vertising  problems  into  hands  fnllj 
competent  to  solve  post-war  problem 
of  more  business,  more  profits,  si 
dress  Box  3194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

T^o.ooo  LINES  LAST  YEAR 
I  placed  one  million  lines  of  displs) 
advertising  last  year  for  60  sccoanti 
(over  50%  of  their  total  linage)  is 
high)}-  comiietitive  market.  Good  copy 
lavoiil.  and  idea  man.  College  gisda- 
ate.  Veteran.  Age  31.  Family  mss. 
Sober.  Available  now.  Write  or  osll  R 
(,..  Hicks,  806  N.  Colorado  Avenue, 
Indianapolis  1,  Indiana. 

TO  A  PUBLISHER 
LOOKING  FOR  AD  DIRECTOR 
.Vdvertising  executive,  outstanding  11 
year  record  all  phases  newspaper  id 
vertising.  Middlewestern  backgrousi 
intensely  competitive  field  where  rs- 
sourcefulness  was  a  “must’’.  Wilkes 
to  contact  Publisher  who  needs  i 
leader  with  more  power  in  his  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences  from  outstanding  newspjpei 
people  furnished.  Now  located  on  New 
York  City  daily  paper  but  prefer  dtj 
of  100,000  or  over.  Box  3244.  Editor 
A-  Publislier. 

WllY  BE.VT  AROUND  THE  BC8HI 
More  money  and  more  opportnniti 
wanted  by  man  presently  employed 
display  department  20M  daily  ban 
dling  key  accounts.  University  Jour 
nalism  graduate.  Experienced.  I^ht 
opportunity  takes  me  anywhere.  Cip 
able  of  being  ad  manager  small  dally 
Box  3248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


EDITOKIAI.  CARTOONIST 
Now  employed,  widely  reproduced, 
wants  change  to  dynamic  middle  ol 
the  road  metropolitan  newspaper.  Boi 
3261.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  Cartoonist  permanent,  (r^ 
lance.  Anywhere  immediately.  Boi 

3138.  Editor  t  Pnbllsher, _ _ 

PROFESSIONAL  Cartoonist  desires 
freelance  work.  Top-quality  hninor 
Roughs  ready.  Box  3225,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CIRCUUTION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Is  your  home  delivery  operation  » 
cow!  Fully  trained  Little 
plan,  promotion  that  gets  orders  sn 
increase.  Let  me  cut  yonr  costs.  P 
39.  Salary  $125  weekly.  Box  325», 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

DO  YOU  NEED 

An  experienced,  sober,  dependable  Bsn 
in  your  organization  to  build  ,, 

better  circulation!  I  am  ? 

employed  as  Circulation  Manager,  bat 
desire  to  make  a  j 

performance  and  ability  is  •PP’^'f^*. 
Would  consider  position  as  assisiw 
to  Circulation  Manager  or  as  a  row 

man.  Have  the  knowdiow  in  handWg 

both  men  and  boys.  Can 
of  reference  on  request.  w—i 

short  notice.  What  have  you  W  o®"! 
Write  Box  3154,  Editor  &  Publiibe 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

CIRCULATION _ 

7KAR3'  EXPERIENCf  on  both 
and  small  dailies.  Hare  started 
daily  papers,  two  in  medium 
au  cities  and  one  in  small  town.  For 
>ke  iMt  three  years,  have  been  pro 
utinc  circulation,  under  contract,  for 
two  small  dailies,  less  than  a  year 
aid  Will  accept  Job  as  circulation 
wsiisser,  country  circulation  mana 
»r  or  road  supervisor.  Box  3065,  Edi¬ 
tor  *  Publisher. _ 

CIRCI’LjVTION  manager.  25  years' 
(xperience,  city,  country,  A.M.  &  P.M., 
aetropolitan  dailies.  Matured.  Good 
health.  Sow  employed  kindred  line. 
Iniious  to  return  to  Circulation  Man- 
agMseiit.  $125  or  better.  Hox  3263, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

t  H.IRD  WORKING  MAG  EDITOR, 
simle,  colieice,  national  magazine  ex- 
nerience,  wants  job  not  position.  Chi- 
.•»io  srea.  Box  3260.  Editor  &  Pub- 
liikcr. _ 

AAl  EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDI- 
TOK.  Both  morning  and  evening  fields 
also  formerly  with  nationally  known 
iporting  publication.  Ex-service  man, 
ssry  paper  sports  desk,  single,  good 
habits,  good  mixer  six-footsr,  back 
nrwnd  numerous  sports  activities,  col 
legs  trained — majored  Sporta-Jonmal- 
iin.  Turns  out  quirk,  clean,  accurate 
copy.  Box  8051,  Editor  A  Publisher 

.t.S  EXPERIENCED  weekly  uewspa- 
permsn,  27,  now  in  publicity  work, 
sUhes  to  edit  northwestern  Ohio  or 
..osthern  Michigan  weekly.  Box  3221, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 

able  journalism  graduate  (B.  A.) 
wants  job  on  daily.  A  veteran.  Arthur 
Handel.  1260  N.  Lockwood  Ave.,  E. 
Clereland,  Ohio. _ 

.ABLE,  experienced  sports  editor  and 
writer,  who  likewise  is  qualified  to 
bssdle  responsible  reporting  or  desk 
job.  Excellent  background  and  record 
of  ability.  Available,  though  employed 
at  present  and  desire  change  to  Pa- 
rile  Coast  daily  from  Eastern  daily. 
Box  3127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.ACTION  Packed,  reporter  (sports  or 
local),  23,  college  M.  A.,  1^  years 
Metropolitan  paper,  references,  prefer 
Eut.  Box  8094,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  wants  a  tough  job.  3 
niniths  daily  experience,  some  news 
i-aisera  knowledge,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  Will  travel  anywhere.  Salary  ge- 
moklary.  Box  3254,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ATTENTION  EDITORS 

CoBbination  desk,  rewriteman,  report* 
^r.  29,  seeks  spot  with  metropolitan 
daily.  Anywhere.  Experience  spans  po* 
Ritians  of  small-tow'n  city  editor  to 
detkman  at  newswire  service  in  New 
To*  City.  Box  3151,  Editor  &  Pub- 
litbcr. 


AG9RKSSIVE  young  newsman,  daily 
jxperience.  General  assignments,  beat, 
'eature.s,  desk.  Also  radio  newswriting. 
anMUDcing.  Columbia  graduate,  seeks 
job  with  future.  Box  32 U,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A\AILABLE  IN  JUNE.  Journalism 
JTMuate,  New’  York  University,  seeks 
•Hb  reporting  job.  School  and  Army 
experience.  Prefers  New  York  area. 
gm  3208,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

-AW.ARD  winning  editor  large  univer- 
»>7  daily,  extensive  reporting,  re- 
wnte  editing  experience,  columns 
ijuoted  in  New  York  papers,  now  grad¬ 
uate,  four  years  knowledge  metropoli¬ 
an  newsroom  routine,  seeks  writing 
o  ■  Box  3233,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

college  editor.  22,  experi¬ 
enced  news  and  features,  knowledge  of 
^  editing.  Available 

'p«Mi,he“r"'  * 

BRIWKLYN  COLLEGE  graduate,  22; 
uoitHr  J*’?''®  experience  as  re- 

Wui/'  small  publications. 

feature  writing,  criti- 
'n:  u  anywhere.  Box  235, 

East  84th  St.,  New  York  City  28. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


-AN  Editor,  backed  by  brilliant  record, 
wants  to  invest — with  services — in 
Eastern  weekly  or  small  daily.  Box 
3211,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CALLING  ALL  managing  editora.  If 
you  need  an  energetic  young  woman 
as  a  city  reporter,  please  contact  me. 
I  am  21.  will  graduate  from  Iowa 
University  journalism  school  June 
10.  Prefer  work  On  midwest  daily. 
I’atrii  ill  MiDerniott.  Box  N22,  Currier 
Hall,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. _ 

CHANGE  to  midwestern  daily  desired 
by  press  service  sports  editor,  25, 
degree,  previous  desk  experience.  Can 
handle  general  news,  Car,  top  refer- 
ences.  Box  3103,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

CITY  editor  Chicago  aurburban  week¬ 
ly  seeks  general  reporting  position  on 
medium  size  daily,  Midwest  or  East. 
30  day  notice  to  present  publisher. 
Box  3115,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

COLLEGE  sports  editor,  wants  writ¬ 
ing  position  of  any  kind,  anywhere, 
three  years  college  experience,  avail¬ 
able  iiiimcdialely .  Itox  324.'>,  Editor  & 
I’l^lishcr.  _ _ _ 

COLUMBIA  Journalism.  M.  S.  June 
'49.  Harvard  A.B.  cum  laude.  Was 
reporter  New  York  news  service. 
Seeks  daily  newspaper  reporting  job. 
VA’ill  travel.  Box  3199,  Editor  A  Pub- 
isher. 


CONCENTRATED 
DIVERSIFIED  EXPERIENCE 

I  have  trained  for  a  good  open¬ 
ing  on  your  daily  newspaper  as 
publisher  of  my  own  successful 
suburban  weekly  newspaper  for 
three  years.  Upped  appearance, 
news  impact,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  gross,  net.  I  know  your 
problems.  Married,  32,  college. 
Excellent  references  from  com¬ 
munity.  Available  New  York  City 
interview.  Box  3192,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COPY  READER.  Over  25  years  editor¬ 
ial  experience.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
3252.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESIRE  SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR¬ 
SHIP — -27  years'  experience  weekly, 
daily.  Active  church,  civic,  fraternal 
groups.  Married.  Want  $85.  Now 
editor  prize  weekly.  Box  3163,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  Massachusetts  daily  11,- 
000  circulation,  4  years  newsman.  4 
years  ad  man.  Expert  copyreading, 
makeup,  typography,  promotion,  ad¬ 
ministration.  Ideas  Galore.  B.  S. 
Journalism.  Graduate  study  Columbia. 
Veteran.  31.  Single.  Seek  bigger  paper 
or  PK  job.  East  coast.  Box  3264,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR:  Tborou|:hl)r  experienced 

newspaperman,  45,  in  vigorous  health, 
desires  to  head  staff  of  small  evening 
daily,  preferably  in  Southwest.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  No  floater;  30 
years  on  present  national  newspaper. 
Box  3053,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Bothered  with  tight  papers  and  over¬ 
set  ?  Let  me  plan  your  news  operation 
and  cut  costs.  Age  40,  college.  Top  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  3257,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ENERGETIC  redhead  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  midwest,  publicity  or  cub  re¬ 
porting:  1  year  publicity  writing. 
Wire  collect.  Primus,  Maple  Street, 
Haworth.  New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman,  sports 
editor,  writer,  news  desk.  Capable, 
with  excellent  background.  Now  work¬ 
ing  on  daily,  in  east,  but  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  to  midwest  or  southwest.  Wel¬ 
come  word  from  managing  editor  wish¬ 
ing  to  fill  a  spot  on  editorial  staff. 
Box  3128.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  with 
metropolitan  New  York  paper  de¬ 
sires  opportunity  to  get  in  sports  de- 
parliiient  of  paper  in  New  England- 
Middle  .Atlantic  .Areii.  Box  32,56,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I’lihlisher. 


31  YEARS 
4  MONTHS 

12  DAYS.  AND 
17  MINUTES 
EXPERIENCE 

If  1  had  that,  I  should  not  be  hunt¬ 
ing  a  job  now.  If  you’re  looking  for 
help  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  used, 
you’re  looking  in  waters  that  have  al- 
reaily  been  exhaustively  fished. 

If  your  organization  has  a  future,  it 
is  in  the  enviable  position  of  being 
able  to  develop  potential.  You  can 
therefore  seek  your  help  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  untapped  market. 

In  Kehriiary,  1949,  I  received  an 
M.  A  degree  in  juurnalisiu  from  the 
University  of  Missouri.  I  took  my 
B.  A.  degree  at  Harvard  University. 

During  this  period  of  study,  1  was 
able  to  amass  a  surprisingly  solid 
amount  of  actual  job  experience.  I 
can  write,  do  rewrite,  features,  re- 
portinir.  and  copyreading,  I  have  a 
knowledge  of  make  up,  page  dummy¬ 
ing.  layout,  and  photoengraving  pro¬ 
cesses.  1  have  worked  at  public  re¬ 
lations.  My  referenci-s  are  superla¬ 
tive. 

I  am  27.  a  veteran,  interested  in 
solid  opportunity  anil  ste.idy  employ¬ 
ment. 

Box  :t227.  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 

EXPKRlAlNCED  newspaperman,  35, 
seeks  position  as  city,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  daily  or  weekly  publication.  Pre¬ 
fers  niiilwest  but  will  go  anywhere  for 
permanent  position.  Best  references, 
apply  Box  3230,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
factotum  reporter,  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  Midwvstern  daily,  college 
graduate,  wants  position  in  Southern 
California.  Available  early  June. 
Marks.  601  West  140  Street.  New 

York  City. _ 

INDI.ANA  Graduate,  New  Englander, 
25.  single,  veteran,  ambitions,  jour¬ 
nalism  background  at  school,  want  to 
start  newspaper  career.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  seeondary,  go  anywhere.  Box 

3243,  Eilitiir  A  Publisher. _ 

JUNE  graduate  (cum  laude)  from 
prominent  Business  and  Journalism 
school,  single,  veteran.  27.  SDX,  am¬ 
bitious.  dependable.  Box  3236,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

MAXAGT^  Er>ITCrRr~26  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  position  on  progres¬ 
sive  daily.  Sober,  reliable,  efficient, 
good  mixer.  .Address  Box  3240,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

News,  feature  man  I 
wants  Ohio  daily  job. 

Experience,  References  Available 
Box  3144,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VERM.ANKNT  reporting  job  wanted 
by  veteran.  24,  who  will  receive  a  BA 
political  science  in  .Tune.  Have  taken 
college  courses  in  journalism  and  am 
aware  of  general  newspaper  problems. 
Box  3231.  Editor  A  Pulilisher. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  lyi  years  New  York 
weekly.  Experience  copy-editor,  re¬ 
write.  Seeks  job  on  daily.  Married, 
veteran.  B.A.  degree.  Radio  news 
training.  Will  travel.  References.  Box 

3196,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-rewrites-sports;  experi- 


REPORTER — 3  years  weekly  trade 
paper  editor;  wants  experience  on 
daily  paper,  salary  no  object,  ^o  any¬ 
where,  journalism  graduate.  Veteran. 

Box  3209,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  trainee — male,  single,  2'7 
years.  If  j  years  of  college  journalism 
training.  Will  accept  position  with  fu¬ 
ture  anywhere  in  U.  Box  32 12,  Edi- 

tor  A  Piihlislier. _ 

SPAKixLING  features.  vivid  news 
■stories,  dependable,  accurate  roport- 
ing  are  my  specialties.  Available  se¬ 
cond  week  in  June.  Single,  27,  vet., 
SDX.  go  anywhere.  Samples  of  work. 

Box  3237.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOPNOTCH  NEWSCASTER — Superb 
newspaper,  radio-news  background. 
Excellent  voice,  delivery.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  newspaper  station.  W’orks  har¬ 
moniously  with  editorial  staff.  Desires 
advance  to  large  newspaper  station. 
College  graduate;  family;  non-drinker 
Box  3207.  Editor  .A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  editor  or  copyreader. 
Make-up.  44.  Dependable.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  3109,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

TOP  flight  secretary  7  years’  exMri- 
ence  seeks  midwest  opportunity.  Wire 
collect.  Primus,  Maple  St.,  Haworth, 

New  Jersey. _ 

VET,  28.  single,  seeks  opportunity  on 
small  daily.  2  years  post-war  weekly 
experience  as  associate  editor.  Good 
at  News-Sports  Eeaturea.  A  week’s 
trial  will  prove  it.  Box  3259,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

WANT  Southern  California  dayaide 
spot,  daily  or  week!;!.  Offer  yon  sound 
writing  tkill,  7  years’  experience  all 
beats,  desk,  rewrite,  heads,  make-up. 
Married,  42,  Veteran.  Box  3133,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  college  graduate,  M.A.  Jonr- 
nalism.  Experience  daily,  semi-weekly, 
aportawriter,  city  reporter — eeekt  po¬ 
sition  small  daily  in  Pacific  Northwest. 
California.  Box  8102,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

YOUNG  woman  of  literary  bent;  newe- 
paper,  research  experience;  college 
graduate;  wants  lob  Philadelphia  area. 

Box  3054.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  experienced  desk  and  rewrite¬ 
man.  Two  years  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Single.  25.  college  degree.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Desk  or  combination 
desk-reporter.  Box  3222,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  FEATURE  WRITER 
Reporter-Desk  Man,  Experienced,  Ooi- 
lege  Graduate,  desires  change.  Box 
3232,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  newspaperman  seeks  position 
on  small  daily  writing  sports,  general 
news.  Some  experienee.  Box  3210, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WAirriD- 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  open  for 
position  on  daily  newsMper.  Middle 
age,  dependable,  best  references.  Free 
on  short  notice.  Experienced  color 
man.  Box  3047.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

PRESSMAN,  ENGRAVER  and  PHO- 
TOOR-4PHER.  Desires  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  ntilizing  full  experience. 
Own  best  camera  equipment.  Owned 
engraving  plant,  manpged  weekly  pa¬ 
per  and  job  shop.  Married.  Age  30. 
Qualifications  and  references,  all  in¬ 
quiries.  Box  59,  So.  Pines,  N.  C. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  7  years' 
experience;  can  double  as  combina- 
tion-photo-reporter.  Travel  anywhere. 
Have  own  equipment.  Single.  30. 
.Vvailable  immediately.  Box  3238,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGR.APHER,  31,  news,  commer¬ 
cial.  publicity,  aud  free-lance  experi¬ 
ence.  Sober,  married.  Capable  of  set¬ 
ting  up  and  operating  news  photo  de¬ 
partment.  Mid-west  or  west  preferred. 
.Available  immediately.  Box  3218,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


I  a  d  RtJ',  HJ I H. 


WOM.AN.  fifteen  years’  exceptional  ex¬ 
perience  in  press,  feature  writing,  ra¬ 
dio,  travel,  food  and  governmental 
promotion,  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  seeks  challenging  opportunity 
where  resourceful,  creative  originality 
and  highly  responsible  capabilities  are 
needed.  V^lIuable  contact  background. 
■Available  for  interview  in  New  York 
City  at  (Phone)  OOlumbns  5-1518  or 
Box  3228,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EMPLOYE-PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Thorough  experience  ail  phases  man¬ 
agement  interpretation.  Top-flight 
writer,  house  organ  editor.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Age  32,  married,  veteran. 
Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  3197,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

INSTITUTIONAL.  welfare,  govern¬ 
mental  publicity.  Fund-raising;  news¬ 
paper  experience  8  years.  34.  Box 
3255.  Editor  .A  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CONVENTION-goers  might  like 

to  know  that  up  until  Wednes¬ 
day  night  the  ANPA  conclave, 
adjacent  meetings  and  assorted 
parties  have  been  a  “quiet  con¬ 
vention,”  in  the  words  of  Joseph 
J.  Geary,  chief  of  the  house  of¬ 
ficers  at  the  Waldorf. 

He  told  your  correspondent  he 
had  “received  no  reports  of  any¬ 
one  being  obnoxious”  and  “no 
reports  of  any  trouble.”  We 
gathered  there  would  be  no  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  Waldorf 
sever  relations  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“They  have  acted  like  a  lot  of 
gentlemen”  and  that  has  been 
true  during  the  last  17  years  Mr. 
Geary  has  been  associated  with 
the  Waldorf  staff. 

But  when  we  asked  him  how 
the  ANPAers’  antics  compare 
with  those  of  the  plumbers,  the 
paper  hangers.  Rotarians  and  va¬ 
rious  other  conventions  that  are 
held  there  during  the  year,  Mr. 
Geary  diplomatically  avoided 
the  question.  Naturally,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  we  couldn’t  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  put  himself  on  the 
spot  by  saying  the  thread  sales¬ 
men  are  a  bundi  of  bums  and 
the  publishers  are  nice  guys,  or 
vice  versa,  so  we  didn’t  press  the 
point. 

Therefore,  for  an  accurate  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  gentlemanly,  or 
ungentlemanly,  habits  of  this 
week  it  will  have  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  personal  and  indi¬ 
vidual  experience.  In  other 
words,  every  man  for  himself — 
your  story  is  as  good  as  the  next 
guy’s. 

*  •  • 

WE  LEARNED  from  Mr.  Geary 

that  the  Waldorf  has  a  “pro¬ 
tection  service”  of  considerable 
dimensions  that  not  only  pro¬ 
tects  the  hotel  but  also  protects 
the  guests — sometimes  from 
themselves. 

That  gentleman  in  evening 
•clothes — that  one  over  there — 
who  looks  as  if  he  might  be 
waiting  expectantly  for  a  heavy 
date — could  be  the  “society  detec¬ 
tive”  who  is  on  tap  observing 
goings  on  in  the  Wedgewood 
Room,  Sert  Room  and  the  Men’s 
Bar. 

That  other  gentleman  in  eve¬ 
ning  clothes  at  the  cocktail  party 
in  the  Starlight  Roof  might  be 
•one  of  Mr.  Geary’s  men  being, 
as  he  calls  it,  “inconspicuously 
present.”  His  main  job  is  to 
take  care  of  potential  gate 
■crashers.  And,  of  course,  he’s 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

Those  uniformed  men  you  see 
.around  the  entrances  to  conven¬ 
tion  meetings  are  also  part  of 
the  force  stationed  there  to  in¬ 
sure  privacy  for  the  meetings. 
Judging  from  what  we  have 
seen  they  do  a  good  job.  It’s 
been  a  long  time  since  we  were 
able  to  crash  an  ANPA  closed 
■session. 

And  we’ll  lay  100  to  1  the 
average  convention-goer  can’t 
tell  Mr.  Geary  from  any  of  the 
numerous  assistant  managers.  He 
might  be  a  little  larger  than 
most  assistant  managers  but  he 


has  that  well-groomed  look  and 
is  dressed  in  a  striped  pants  out¬ 
fit  like  the  rest  of  them.  Most 
of  his  plain  clothes  assistants 
wear  ordinary  business  suits  ex¬ 
cept  on  special  assignments. 

'There  are  12  plains  clothesmen 
and  32  uniformed  men  on  the 
staff.  It  would  make  a  good 
police  force  for  any  small  town 
of  1,800  people.  That’s  about 
the  guest  capacity  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf. 

•  •  • 

WE  COULDN’T  get  Mr.  Geary 

to  relate  any  humorous  inci¬ 
dents  involving  late  prowling 
conventioneers  but  we  did  learn 
a  few  things  that  might  prove 
helpful  sometime  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  you  wondered  why 
that  noisy  party  in  the  next 
room  was  suddenly  quieted 
around  midnight  or  thereafter 
when  you  knew  the  gang  was 
still  there.  Here’s  why.  Maybe 
you  didn’t  complain  to  the  desk, 
but  someone  did,  or  a  house  pa¬ 
trolman  heard  the  racket  while 
making  his  rounds. 

First  of  all  the  patrolman  no¬ 
tifies  the  protection  office.  An 
unobtrusive  investigation  is 
made.  The  night  manager  is 
notified.  A  polite  phone  call  to 
the  patron  in  that  room  is  made 
— you  know  the  kind,  “we  are 
sure  that  in  consideration  of 
your  neighbors  around  you.”  etc. 
If  the  party  shuts  up  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  But  if  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  party  where  the  host 
bangs  the  phone  down,  roars 
with  laughter  about  being  told 
to  quiet  down  and  the  whole 
thing  gets  to  be  a  big  joke — in 
other  words  if  the  ruckus  con¬ 
tinues — then  a  house  officer  raps 
on  the  door. 

If  the  personal  request  is  ig¬ 
nored  the  whole  party,  includ¬ 
ing  the  host,  is  asked  to  leave. 
Did  you  know  you  can  get 
thrown  out  of  the  Waldorf  for 
making  too  much  noise?  Sure, 
under  New  York’s  anti-noise  or¬ 
dinance  the  city  police  can  drag 
you  out  by  the  ears. 

Then  there  is  always  the  guy 
who  has  lost  his  key  and  has 
been  to  so  many  parties  he  can’t 
remember  his  room  number — 
sometimes  he  can’t  make  any 
sense  at  all.  He  gets  serve  de 
luxe  at  the  Waldorf.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  identify  himself  (auto 
license,  etc.  1.  the  registrations 
arp  checked  to  see  if  he  really 
belongs  in  that  hotel,  and  when 
the  all  clear  signal  is  sounded  he 
is  taken  to  his  room  and  ushered 
inside.  (Doggone,  we  forget  to 
ask  if  the  detectives  help  him 
get  to  bed.)  Anyway,  a  patrol¬ 
man  watches  the  room  from 
then  on  to  see  that  the  guest 
doesn’t  leave  the  room  for  pur¬ 
poses  contrary  to  his  own  best 
interests. 

If  a  guest  in  the  hotel  is  un¬ 
lucky  enough  to  live  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  and  is  not  registered  at  the 
hotel,  and  he  is  caught  in  the 
same  predicament,  he  is  put  in 
a  nice  reliable  taxicab  (the  of¬ 
ficer  even  takes  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  cab  and  driver  for 
safety  .sake'  and  he  is  wheeled 


home  in  a  style  befitting  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

Some  service. 

•  •  * 

INCIDENTALLY,  most  all  of 

the  men  at  the  convention  saw 
the  show  at  the  Banshee  lunch¬ 
eon  Tuesday — if  they  didn’t 
there  was  something  wrong  with 
them. 

Mr.  Geary  helped  arrange  the 
entrance  of  “President  Truman” 
whose  impersonation  was  good 
and  his  rendition  of  the  Missouri 
Waltz  even  better.  The  hotel's 
uniformed  men  cleared  the  way 
for  the  alleged  “chief  execu¬ 
tive”  in  professional  style  and 
one  of  the  so-called  secret  serv¬ 
ice  men  who  ominously  sur¬ 
rounded  him  on  the  stage  was  a 
plain  clothes  cop. 

■ 

3  Editorial  Writers 
On  Palestine  Trip 

Three  editorial  writers  are 
guests  of  the  American  Chris¬ 
tian  Palestine  committee  on  a 
trip  which  left  New  York 
aboard  the  Queen  Mary  on  April 
20  for  a  study  tour  of  Israel. 
They  are  Mrs.  Louis  S.  Freese, 
feature  writer  for  the  Sioux 
City  ( la. )  Journal  -  Tribune; 
Spencer  D.  Irwin,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Marshall  N.  Dana, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

When  the  visit  to  Israel  ends 
on  May  15,  Mr.  Dana  will  leave 
the  tour  to  fly  to  Rome  and 
from  there  to  Frankfort  and 
two  weeks  in  Germany  before 
returning  to  Oregon  on  June  4. 
■ 

$173,000  in  Claims 
Against  Closed  Paper 

Winnipeg — A  list  of  creditors 
of  the  Winnipeg  Citizen  Co-(5p- 
erative  Publishing  Co.,  which 
made  an  assignment  April  13 
resulting  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  suspending  after  one 
year’s  operations,  shows  claims 
totalling  $173,780. 

Notice  of  the  list  of  creditors 
was  contained  in  a  statement 
issued  Saturday  by  A.  J.  Chris¬ 
tie,  official  receiver  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Largest  single  creditor  listed 
was  the  Manitoba  Pool  Eleva¬ 
tors,  $16,500.  Next  were  the 
Winnipeg  Typographical  Union, 
$10,000,  and  the  Canadian  Co- 
Operative  Implement  Dealers, 
Ltd.,  $5,000. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

May  1-8  —  JournaliiQ 
Week,  University  of  Missouri 
Columbia. 

Mav  6-7  —  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
tors’  Short  Course,  32nd  an¬ 
nual.  University  of  Minu- 
sota.  Minneapolis. 

May  6-7 — South  Plains 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hilton  Hotel,  Lubbock. 
Texas. 

Mav  13-14 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Asso^ 
tion.  convention.  Hotel 
Berkeley-Cartaret,  A  s  b  u  r  r 
Park,  N.  J.  ’ 

May  14-16  —  Iowa  Daiiv 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  22nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Hanford,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 

Mav  14  —  Pennsylvania 
Newsoaper  Publishers’  Assn, 
weekly  newspaper  memben 
regional  meeting  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity.  Philadelphia. 

May  13-16 — Instituteof 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  Southeast¬ 
ern  conference,  Washington. 

Mav  18— Michigan  Daily 
Newspaper  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers.  annual  conference,  Lan¬ 
sing. 

May  20-2 1  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn 
and  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  annual  press  conference 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  Coi- 
lege,  Penna. 

Mav  22  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.  Advertising  Group 
spring  meeting,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel.  Oklahoma  City. 

May  22-24 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circula 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  51st  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Davenpor 
Hotel,  Spokane. 

May  29-June  1— Advertis 
ing  Federation  of  America 
45th  annual  convention,  Rict 
Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 


Lady  Esther  Ads 

Lady  Esther  Complete  Mah 
up  is  initiating  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  twenf 
Eastern  and  Central  states.  Tk 
campaign,  prepared  by  the  Cb 
cago  office  of  Ruthrauff  4  Rya: 
is  backed  by  point-of-sales  di 
plays  featuring  the  merchar 
dise. 


EXCLUSIVE  PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY 

If  you  Can  Supply  Capable  Management. 

This  Is  An  Attractive  Opportunity 

PubliKlieU  for  50  yearH  In  prosperous  and  trrowinif  market.  Own  brick 
buildinsr.  conservatively  valued  at  $10,000  to  $12,000.  Newspspw 
priiitinir  plant  includes  Duplex  flat  bed  and  two  linotypes.  Job  p™*- 
inx  plant  includes  four  hand  presses.  Operation  currently  breasinr 
even  on  $33,000  yearly  trross  volume.  With  capable  ownershlp-mM- 
axement,  yearly  advertising  volume  of  $21,500  should  materially 
crease.  With  addition  of  an  automatic  press  and  axxressive  wuciii^ 
lion  of  business,  yearly  job  printing  volume  of  $7,800  should  moie 
than  double. 

'minimum  down  payment,  $19,500;  FULL  PRICE  $38,500 

SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

THE  SMITH  DAVIS  CORPORATION 

Smith  Davit,  Pratidant  Albart  ZugSmith,  Exacutiva  Vlea-Pratld#«i 

317  South  Sixtaanth  Straat  Phona:  KIngtIay  i-HJI 

Phlladalphia  2.  Pa. 
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YOU  CAN  PUT  YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
IN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

General  Electric  can  co-ordinate  all  your  electric 
equipment — from  glue  pots  to  press  drives — to 
fit  your  individual  requirements.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  experienced  G-E  application  engi¬ 
neering.  Just  outline  your  needs  to  a  G-E  Printing 
Specialist  in  our  nearest  sales  office  and  let  him 
help  you  with  your  printing  problems. 


Here’s  what  another  well-known  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  man — Leven  Deputy,  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  The  Dallas  Morning  News — says  about 
the  General  Electric  electronic  press  drive,  installed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Southwest  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News: 

"We  believe  in  the  idea  of  complete  flexibility 
of  press  combinations,  stepless  speed  control,  and 
inherent  standby  capacity  for  extra  production 
insurance.  Because  we  believe  electronic  press 
drive  can  answer  these  expectations,  when  we 
planned  our  new  printing  plant,  we  ordered 
General  Electric  electronic  press  drive  equipment." 

The  magic  of  electronics,  successful  in  hundreds 
of  other  applications,  has  now  proved  itself  a 
worthy  partner  in  the  printing  industry.  Through 
the  ignitron  rectifier  tube,  incoming  a-c  power  is 
converted  to  d-c  power  for  accurate  and  complete 
press  control.  Power  costs  are  slashed.  The  entire 
installation  is  compact;  easy  to  operate,  easy  to 
maintain.  Get  the  details  now!  ^  “1 
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